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in spite of the wealth of design and meaning implicit in his work, was 
completely incapable of explaining it. Language provides a different kind 
of example: anthropologists can point out that Many primitive languages, 
such as Navaho (see Kluckholm and Leighton 1962, D 273), emphasize 
particulars but lack more general, abstract terms. 


Levi-Strauss and M. ontessori 


The French anthropologist Levi-Strauss has tried to account for this 
lack of abstraction by reviving the concept of a qualitatively different 
"primitive thought", Abstraction, he points out, is rcally only charac- 
teristic of scientific or other formal discourse. The human mind normally 
operates, in "primitive" societies or clscwhere, by a process of expressing 
abstract ideas in tangible metaphors. The French handyman, or bricoleur, 
is a favorite example (Levi-Strauss 1966, pp. 16-22). The handyman 
carries his tool-kit of materials from place to place, and is capable of 
repairing almost anything. Unlike the engineer, however, the bricoleur is 
incapable of drawing an electrical diagram or of explaining abstractly how 
things work. He operates by matching the many miscellancous parts in 
his tool-kit to the job at hand, experimenting until a proper fit is obtained 
- until whatever is being fixed works. The bricoleur deals with his world 
not by thinking about it abstractly, but by manipulation of it.! In Levi- 
Strauss' phrase (1966, p. 18), the materials of the bricoleur’s tool-kit or of 
the primitive’s natural environment are operators or signs, halfway be- 
tween percepts and concepts. They have greater powers of reference than 
simple percepts, but they are not full-fledged abstractions as are concepts. 
Taken together, they constitute a "science of the concrete", a body of 


If "bricolage" is a fundamental attribute of "everyday" or "primitive" 
thought, we can begin to understand the elaborate ethnobotany, or kin- 
Ship systems, or totemic beliefs of various primitive peoples, says Levi- 
: \ 5 of culture may be discovered the working 
Out in practice of complex logica] relationships: a crystallized philosophi- 
cal system. In the same way that settlement patterns are often seen as the 
Physical expression of social structure, Levi-Strauss sees myths and to- 
temic Systems as the physical expression of primitive logic. This mode of 
cognition is pre-eminently rational, but it is not analytical. 

Levi-Strauss’ analysis of totemism (1963) illustrates his approach. Al- 
though there are problems in lumping diverse phenomena under the label 

totemism”, it is common in primitive societies to find close relationships 
posited between animals, natural phenomena, and human individuals ОГ 
Sroups. Theories which Stress the economic importance of the totemic 
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animals, such as th: alinowski es % N e Er 
Durkheimian D eer weed du = а ib n e 
the social group, апу totam would ee sus 7 иы Gë e 
totems must be seen as "going ain” the ба lividi ы n Pin Go e? 
The Nuer, for example (uli ta twins as "birds", ш „ы ign 
category of birds, the “hinds of below”. Twins Bar өм drm “re hus 
standing "above" normal trames in vel be? Geen eg eee Sieg 
pers. ё ап: elation to the supreme spirit; they 
= children of God". Certain kinds of birds are “below” others in re- 
ged ee а ie rd Ke E baliw” and another class of 
e on Do = He nn id n ees analogous, then, in 
beines. “Bi e Loge? e position be ween а апа normal ee 
g rds of below” are not particularly useful, nor are they arbi- 
‘ai chosen, They "go with" twins and are thus chosen as totems, not 
ecause they are “good to eat”, but because they are "good to think" 
(Levi-Strauss 1963, p. 89). 

Other totemic systems represent other kinds of distinction in human 
thought, in the case of the crow and eaglehawk, totems of the dual di- 
— à in some Australian societies, a moral one. They are both carnivores 
ike the natives, but the caglchawk is a hunter whereas the crow is a thief. 
Bat and tree creeper, totems of dual divisions in other areas of Australia, 
are both birds which live in holes in trees, but one is diurnal and the other 
Nocturnal. Animals are thus grouped together because they share one 
common characteristic, but are then distinguished by important sub- 
ee differences. Furthermore, the distinctions made are significant 

uman life: hunter/thief, daytime/night-time activity. The whole to- 
temic system is a set of balanced oppositions, in which animals and natural 


erns of thought. The raw materials of the en- 


bhe 
Phenomena represent patt 
truction of an ordered 


ge ERE are used as signs or markers for the cons 
ptual system. 
There is a universality in this interpretation of primitive thought: the 
concern is really with the way the human mind operates, and cultural 
differences are seen as simply different "workings out" of analogous 
hought processes. A similar kind of universality is found in the writings 
9f Maria Montessori, an Italian physician and founder of the Montessori 
gece in education (Standing 1962). Concerned with the education ei 
tar ded children, she came to regard the child’s mind as an ае. o 
endous vitality, capable by itself, given the proper freedom of action, 


of j к 
"posing order and meaning on the world. 
devote total 


he small, s ; de ;hich children often 
small, scemingly absurd tasks to which С 
i —— ding to Montessori (1966). They 


tion are not really absurd at all, accor à ; \ 
Ve a logic of their own, for those willing to decipher it. A child who pulls 
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out and replaces the stopper to a bottle thus masters with his hand the 
elementary logic of containers. The immediate stimulus to the child’s 
activity is curiosity, but the result is intellectual and physical develop- 
ment. As with the primitive artist or the French bricoleur, the child's 
cognitive processes are expressed through activity. 


The Process of Bricolage 


It would be unrealistic, says Montessori, to expect the child to deal with 
his environment by abstract analysis. Instead, he must fecl it, touch it, 
manipulate it. Like the Marquesan wood carver or the French bricoleur, 
the child is capable of remarkable intellectual achievements, but he must 
be allowed to think, as it were, in metaphors. Montessori learning materials 
are explicitly designed to allow such meaningful manipulation. 

One basic material is the “pink tower" (Figure 1). It is a set of building 
blocks of graduated size, to be placed one on top of another to form a 
tower. The smallest block is exactly one cubic centimeter and each suc- 
cessive cube is one centimeter larger on each side. The child's first task is 
simply to learn how to build the tower, with some help from the teacher. 
Once the principle is mastered, the child can then build the tower blind- 


FIGURE | 
The Pink Tower 
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folded, or from a mixed-up group of blocks. Or a group of children can hide 
the blocks behind their backs, and build the tower as a group by producing 
the largest block, the next largest, and so on. Once having introduced the 
blocks, the teacher should allow the children to work with them alone. 
The pink tower blocks are interesting because they are a precise illus- 
tration of the geometric increase in volume which occurs with a simple 
arithmetic increase in the length of side of a cube. In this, as in all other 
Montessori materials, the implicit relationships are clear and exact, 
Waiting to be discovered by the child. 

One of the more complicated materials is the binomial cube (Figure 2). 
A wooden box with removable sides contains eight cubes and prisms, 
colored red, black, and blue. The child fits the blocks together in two 
layers, with the top layer corresponding to the pattern demonstrated on 
top of the box. The blocks only fit correctly in the box in one way, in 
which each surface fits against another of the same color. On the simplest 
level, the box is thus a simple geometric puzzle. However, the blocks also 
demonstrate the binomial theorem, the expansion of the expression 
(a + 5)3. The shorter side of the blocks represents а, the longer side 5. A 
Side which is a x a, or a?, is colored blue, and a side which isb x b or b? is 


FIGURE 2 
The Binomial Cube 
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colored red. All those sides which are a x bare colored oce ure 
large block which fits on the bottom layer in the corner. n e oe 
dimension on all sides, and thus represents 52, On cach wg si | Geen 
with 6 dimension on two sides, but a dimension a on one, ‹ pir dee ее 
Figure 2). They thus represent ab2. The corner block on the a "eh. te 
has two sides with dimension a and only one with dimension 6 (c ‹ р ж 
is thus a2b. On the second layer one corner block has three dime sën 
a (a3). The two blocks lying next to it have two dimensions а, and "e : 
b (a?b). The final corner block has two sides b and one mere ( ( жа a 
and is thus 202. The eight blocks can be seen to represent the [s ee 
the expression (a + b)3 = a? + 3a2b + 3ab? + 53, Each block repre: 

one unit in the formula: 

bottom layer 2ab? + ah +. b3 


аз + ab? + 2a?b 
43 + 3ab? + За?Ь + b3 


The child, of course, is not at this stage expected to master the ore 
expression of the binomial formula. But through working with the Taek 
he does become familiar with the underlying principle. As pm emm 
Strauss, the blocks become “operators” or "signs", halfway bets 
percepts and concepts, They stand for 
in and of themselves, 


top layer 


е begins ordering and classifying his eer din 
is conceptual world. Both the child and the Re ially 
as but, of course the child's environment is vicem rks 
the zen ideas" of others. The we 
ut only because the Montessori teacher has ic 
m in materials, in the converse sort of PROCESS: " 
ld is what it is, and can hardly have been designed to 


tae H . DH H iti i em | 
Cilitate his thinking. Inconsistencies and complexities remain to conf 
or to challenge — the human mind. 


An Elementary Logic 


In Levi-Strausg’ thought, culture is a code 
wh 


vhose minimal elements must be binary oppo 
rived from the disci 


have shown that c 


or grammar of m 
sitions. This notion is € h 
plines of linguistics and information theory, wie 

omplicated information bodies and choice-makin£ 
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mechanisms cz i i 
i грота 7 using simple binary oppositions. The formula, 
en d : `- леп leas B or ~B, can be used to code and retrieve 
eer нава : | | Br presumably in the human mind. Funda- 
н Sr? g ege sue as nature/culture or in-group/out-group, 
Bar Des So Ze i-Strauss, a "least common denominator of all 
Mu ven e P: ) y ising such oppositions, the human mind can 
erse, much as a computer programmed for particular binary 
data. Cultural analysis is discovery of the 


distincti 
istinctions orders a body of 
d on a conception of how the mind 


» 
Kazen used by a society, base 
Montessori. li e 
Meng ag by either computers or linguistics, never- 
1962). In esum : sim i" principles isolation of stimulus” (Standing 
materialis allow e n means that only one dimension of a Montessori 
cept of volume T to vary at a time. The pink tower introduces the con- 
tera; they = | 1e He are of the same color, and of the same ma- 
the size. "ad y y Ped in the dimension upon which attention is focused, 
small has hie trauss' terms, à binary opposition between large and 
gëff, The S олзоо, to the exclusion of all other possible oppo- 
through the is reg material thus facilitates the child’s thinking: 
nations. aterial, the mind 1s encouraged to make its normal discrimi- 
т 

к. oo Montessori materials are 
order, Bee? ees they teach such fund 
ing, deum. SC and opposition, which form t lacreet d 
duced totis —À binary distinctions, they represent t = red 
Systems of e owest terms. They suggest higher level and Gr as 
Selves, The nought but, logically, they are whole and comp ete a а? 

y attempt to reach, and allow development from aspects 0 


uma 
n us > _ 
cognition which ате universal. 


aded to be useful cross- 


amental concepts a5 number, 
he basis for all later learn- 


inter 


Ke . 
he Instinct to Work 


M | 
him [ena à materials are not simply for the 
With inte os with. Furthermore, it is not necess 4 
манн sting materials available, the child will teac A pecie: 
Which jà ri school is a specially prepared environment, rich e a ec) 
ithin T ms to be handled and in problems which demand to e ve i 
Skills this environment, the child is free to develop his own intellectua 
Skills, to leave one task for another, and to work at his own pace. The child 


is fre 
is 1 c 

i to go outside for vigorous physical € he desires, but he 

» materials. For Montessori, itis 


1$ also fr 
dëss ics to return to his work with the | 
aning to the child to insist that he only wants to “play ; play, so 


child to play with, but for 
each” the child; 


ary to "t 
h himself. The 


xercise when 
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often taken by adults to be the dominant activity of emlanan, e mF 
something they engage in for lack of something better bo dt orasac ni 
of pace (Montessori 1966, p. 149). The child has an instinct SE ii 
(Montessori 1966, pp. 227-242), to be performing activities w tc J е : Е 
ceives as interesting and significant. These tasks may be inter nn 
play, insofar as the child finds delight in performing them, but ig 
not the purposeless sort of activity often suggested by that term. e 
"instinct to work” is really Montessori's way of expressing the Lev d 
Straussian assumption of innate human curiosity. Given any Cer 
at all, imply Levi-Strauss and Montessori, the human mind will be found, 
5 usily at work.2 | 
в о world of the child or primitive, we must devote вав 
to observing him at his work. Montessori teachers аге expected to spend * 
great deal of time observing, describing, and analyzing their TS 
behavior, in much the same way that an anthropologist describes tid 
havior in another society. Similarly, the wealth of meaning in primitive 
cosmology is best understood by observation. At times documents or the 
ethnographic work of others can be used for analysis, as Levi-Strauss him- 


-hand 
self has admirably demonstrated (1967), but too often such second-han 
data is distorted and biased. 


The Environment as Laboratory for the Mind . t 
For Montessori, as for Levi-Strauss, the environment is not of interest 
because it is useful, but because it is satisfying to think about. Montessori 


(1967, p. 174) describes the child's inexhaustible thirst for learning words 
and classifying objects: 


The teachers who helped me in the first stages of my work had no higher edu- 
ation. They wrote many words for the children to read, each word on a sepa- 
rate card, But before long they came to tell me they had used up all the been 
referring to clothing, to things in the house, the Street, the names of trees, an 
So on. But the children stil] wanted more. So I began choosing words from the 
higher learning; for example, the names of the geometric figures which the 
children handle when using our sensorial apparatus: polygons, trapezia, triaDE- 
les of various kinds, etc. The children learned them all! So we wrote the names 
of scientific instruments: thermometer, barometer, etc., then passed on a 
botanical terms: Sepal, petal, stamen, pistil, etc, These also they learned wit 
enthusiasm, and still asked for more, When taking the children out for a жап, 
these teachers found it difficult not to feel resentful when the children taugh 


Н п 
them the names of every kind of automobile, to the disclosure of their oo 
ignorance! 


The comparison with the primitive's thirst for objective knowledge 15 
striking. 
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Ыл» thousand Coahuila Indians never exhausted the natural resources of a 
MC eee in South California, in which today only a handful of white 
^ ies manage to subsist. They lived in a land of plenty, for in this apparently 
arren territory, they were familiar with no less than sixty kinds of edible 
plants and twenty-eight others of narcotic, stimulant or medicinal properties 
Seege A single Seminole informant could identify two hundred and fifty 
Species and varieties of plants (Sturtevant). Three hundred and fifty plants 
known to the Hopi Indians and more than five hundred to the Navaho have 
cm recorded . JL. Their extreme familiarity with their biological environment, 
ж аар attention which they pay to it and their precise knowledge of it 
S often struck inquirers as an indication of attitudes and preoccupations 


which distinguish the natives from their white visitors. 
(Levi-Strauss 1966, p. 5) 


ases is, of course, highly useful but the 


The knowledge acquired in both c 
refusal to 


ioe motivation in acquiring it is intellectual. Montessori’s r 
ps the child s behavior as mere play is comparable to Levi-Strauss 
We m to see totemism as merely a reflection of utilitarian interest. What 
highl € observing in both instances, they insist, is a non-verbalized but 
rall y intellectual interest in the environment. The untutored mind natu- 
te Y seizes upon the materials provided by the surroundings, in its at- 
трі to compare, classify, and understand. 
The bizarreness which sometimes seems to characterize the child’s or 
ao conceptual world results from the nature of the untutored 
ectual process. Montessori (1966, pp. 80-81) describes a small girl, in 
Paroxysms of delight, apparently over a magnificent bed of blooming 
sie Upon closer observation, Montessori saw that the child was 
ctually watching a small, almost microscopic insect of the same color as 


t А | Ў 
ч TOCks it was running over. The child's enthusiasm, says Montessori, 
Was based on the observation that something so tiny, of the same color as 


s Surroundings, could yet be alive. 
KH children, says Montessori, are routine i 
“ы pe the attention of adults; the child’s mind seizes upon it 
e PEL of consciousness" of the adult. In reality, the most obviou: 
i the environment may not be of nearly the intellectual interest > 
бн, y obscure aspects. The minute observation of the environment charac- 
ане of untutored thought reveals the curious details which engage the 
Mind's attention. Bat and tree creeper, crow and eaglehawk, are not the 
e 9st important or obvious species among Australian fauna, but they de- 
‘ght the aborigine because they, too, are interesting to think about. 


d in details which 
tems on the 
s aspects 
as seem- 


tinely intereste 
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"icolage and Formal Thought 3 


One of the problems suggested by Montessori’s and Levi-Strauss’ theory 
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5 AR ressori 
of cognition involves the relation between og uti idend 
h ч ›. di “There is not ung 11 4 
Mee e p. 160). Working with the ve? 
bier an mer the theorem is expressed substitutes for the child the e 
b pam = B vain given by formal analysis. The child later pin er 
: geg Sie tek geift, du having worked with it in its concretely 
abs 7 
'xpressed form. EE ssori edu- 
p en questioned the cognitive leap implied w E m 
cation (Standing 1962, p- 163). How does the child putent | .. iind 
plicit understanding he gains from the materials to the mare escam P of 
balized understanding expected in later schooling? This E zi to the 
interest because it applies equally well to the primitive > o Gage 
bricoleur. Why should formal analysis evolve out of a ser у бе H сае 
plicit form of understanding? Although there are individuals in Р oe? 
society who do become “primitive philosophers” (Radin Ch pos 
Strauss points out that they are the exception rather than t + Seef, 
Levi-Strauss, bricolage is a substitute for a more formal kind o ici 
whereas for Montessori it is a preparation for this formal in veli 
lies a major difference. For Montessori, progress in наннан гла bo 
quest of consciousness (Montessori 1966, p- 18), à Ai ie ius and 
capitulated in the child’s development. For Levi-Strauss, oe ee 
philosophy represent the full conquest of consciousness on the : net 
level, and replace the mythical systems of thought which precedec Age 
Neither Levi-Strauss nor Montessori believe that bricolage is ierg: 
formal understanding, In some Ways it is superior: it forces more e mëi 
observation of the environment, and it is pre-eminently logical, een 
analytical. Even in terms of its products it is admirable; the ull — 
revolution itself is à product of bricolage, according to Levi-Strauss н 8 e 
pp. 14-15). The essential point about untutored thought for both is Go ly 
is different — not unfinished, inferior, incomplete, or absurd, but simp 
different. 
The similarities between Montessori’s and L 
tion should not be taken to mean that “ 
adults are obviously cap 
than children, in any so 
complexities which Le 
realize that what he re 
from simple. The sm 
Montessori classroom 
are quantitatively if 
“primitive” totemic 


evi-Strauss’ theories of cog” 
primitive thought” is een 
able of more complex and sophisticated brico ыб 
ciety. Anyone who has tried to unravel the eer 
vi-Strauss finds in myths or totemic systems ke 
fers to as “mythical” or "untutored" thought - ae 
all, repetitive tasks which delight the child in t 
‚important as they are for intellectual Pide apr 
not qualitatively different from the elements 0! g 
system. Montessori pre-schoolers are not grapplin 


ni 
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with nature/culture, in-group/out-group kinds of distinction. They are 
practising thinking in the way that untutored minds everywhere think, 
and this activity is not childlike in any demeaning sense, whether per- 
formed by children, "primitive" adults, French handymen, or bricoleur- 
type scientists? 


Criticism and Conclusion 

The same sorts of criticism can be made of both Levi-Strauss and Mon- 
tessori: they overemphasize the intellectual, cognitive aspects of human 
personality, and neglect the emotional aspects. Critics of Montessori edu- 
cation point out that there is relatively little emphasis on children learning 
to get along together. Intellectual development is fine, they argue, but 
equally important are the child's interpersonal relationships and his conse- 
quent emotional development. Critics of Levi-Strauss’ anthropology, such 
as Turner (1968) and Geertz (1967), charge him with seeing the mind as a 
gigantic computer, motivated only by a thirst for knowledge. In mytholo- 
8Y at least, says Turner, logically contradictory ideas may co-exist. My- 
thology is really built out of a class of non-logical symbols which refer to 
universal human emotional experience. For Turner, the message af 
Freudian psychology cannot be discarded completely in favor of pure 
cognition. | 

Granted an overemphasis on the cognitive aspects of personality, both 
Levi-Strauss and Montessori must be given credit for their spirited defence 
9f human rationality, in situations where such rationality 1s popularly 
assumed to be absent. To the adult, the child's world often seems as 
bizarre and non-rational as the primitive's world scems to the ordinary 
Westerner, Montessori and Levi-Strauss demonstrate that in both gases 
there is an admirable underlying logic. They attack the comfortable ed 
Sumption that only adults, or Western men, are capable of reasoning se) 
of Producing complex conceptual systems. Because the e e 
tive” is human, he is intellectually active, engaged in the process o ^: SS 
Standing his world through bricolage. For the ату o 
aborigine, the world is full of things which are “good to think . 


NOTES 

ientist hi i S f brico- 

„omas Kuhn (1962, p. 47) suggests that the scientist himself DA? dione 
the Competence in a scientific field, says goce ау to work within it by 
sol Scope of the field abstractly; it ony L-. es Wuhn's conception, as Individual 


scienti problems: “Normal seien у) ра h a bricolage-type process. 


m 
ley 


€ntists elaborate a "paradigm" throug 
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is itive periods” tessori 
Levi-Strauss would probably view Montessori's sensitive periods” (Monte 
2. vi- 3 


i ing si ly the 
1966 45-87), in which the child is especially receptive to learning, as simply 
аы of the human тіпа. 


3. A recen ublished article 5 ner and С kes 
р i psy ists (Scribner and Cole 1973) make: 
/ i 1 by two Sy chologists {© CT) ne PA essari. 
th Soe зра Be н distinctions developed by Levi-Strauss and Montes: 
es 


iu a child 
4. Montessori herself asserts a qualitative difference between the равон = а hild's 
and that of an adult. As a consequence, she says, adults fail to underst a iio ena she 
“inner life” (1966, pp. 238-242). However, the qualitative difference | A ent 
refers seems to be the same difference which Levi-Strauss distinguishes a 
ог “mythical” thought as opposed to formal discourse. 
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LEVI-STRAUSS IM KINDERGARTEN: 
DAS MONTESSORI-VORSCHULKIND ALS BASTLER 


а Claude Levi-Strauss hat erneut das Interesse fiir das Problem des primitiven 

enkens geweckt, indem er darauf hinwies, daß die dem ‘‘ungeschulten Denken" 
zugrundeliegenden logischen Prozesse allgemeingültigen Charakter tragen. Eine 
ähnliche Kognitionstheorie vertrat Maria Montessori, eine italienische Ärztin und 
Begrü nderin der pädagogischen Montessori-Bewegung. Zur Montessori-Methode ge- 
hören in erster Linie Materialien, die der allgemeinen Entwicklung der kognitiven 
Fähigkeiten des Kindes dienen sollen. Indem sie Grundbegriffe wie Zahl, Anord- 
nung, Stufenfolge und Gegeniiberstellung lehren, und damit die Grundlage fiir alles 
Spätere Lernen, sollen diese Materialien in verschiedenen Kulturbereichen nützlich 
Sein. Levi-Strauss interpretiert Verwandtschaftssysteme, Mythologie und Totem- 
Systeme in der primitiven Gesellschaft als praktische Ausarbeitung ähnlicher Be- 
STiffe, Seiner Ansicht nach kann man die kulturelle Vielgestaltigkeit einschränken, 
SEN man die zugrundeliegenden begrifflichen Zusammenhange analysiert, denn 
tulturelle Unterschiedlichkeiten lassen sich als logische Variationen ähnlicher be- 
Stifflicher Themen verstehen. So wenig wie von einem australischen Eingeborenen 
oder einem französischen “‘bricoleur’’ (Bastler) erwartet man vom Montessori-Vor- 
Schulkind eine Analyse logischer Zusammenhänge; vielmehr beschäftigt es sich 
damit beim Umgang mit Materialien, worin diese Zusammenhänge zum Ausdruck 
Ommen. Für das Vorschulkind wie für den Eingeborenen ist die Welt voll von 
ingen, die sich “zum Denken eignen”. 


d ARDIN D'ENFANTS: 
LEVI-STRAUSS AU J N TANT QUE BRICOLEUR 


е ENFANT PRESCOLAIRE MONTESSORI E 
me de la nature de la 
i base a la 
Pensée Primitive et a suggéré que les proc 1 i ern ee 
Tas See naive” (“untutored thought") sont iversels. Maria Mo М 

alien et fondatrice du mouvement Montessori en 


es intellec 
ent, parce qu'elles en- 


SPpositi : 

un MEAE va t des systémes totémiques dans 
, de concepts similaires. Selon 
Пе en analysant les relations con- 
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ceptuelles fondamentales, et on peut interpréter la diversité culturelle comme repré- 
sentant des variations logiques sur des themes conceptuels similaires. Comme l'abo- 
rigéne australien ou le bricoleur francais, l'enfant préscolaire Montessori n'est pas 
supposé analyser les relations logiques; au licu de cela, il les traite en manipulant les 
matiéres dans lesquelles les relations s'expriment. Pour l'enfant préscolaire comme 
pour l'aborigène, le monde est plein de choses auxquelles il est “bon de penser”. 


SOCIAL CONTROL IDEOLOGIES AND THE 
POLITICS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


MICHAEL J. SHAPIRO, University of Hawaii 


dd eco confronts those making decisions about both the 
spite the абы м E settings and the content of instruction. De- 
en ee л positions on what education is and how educational 
implies x Brea eet is some agreement that the concept of education 
сабзу уат ys to engendering, in those being educated, classifi- 
Ami di Së E — raie for processing information through these sche- 
роторен p rp can increase their control over themselves and their 
«асу ern ee. acquire the capacity for entering into desirable 
Mids ie; e interpersonal relationships. What this suggests (leaving 
айы» о е mument, educational philosophies which explicitly opt for 

x other- rather than self-control, i.e. indoctrination) is that the 
or frames of reference within which 


and exchanged should be regarded as 
of criteria 


зары, clie sch 
tentative < information is produced ; f 
which e it to revision, and considered in the context 
Yet; 1emselves provisional. ! 
in he ec considers what it is that makes a person an efficacious agent 
бдр rld, it is a working familiarity with and commitment to labels, 
, classificatory schemata, and general conceptual frameworks. 


hese d poe 
€ allow a person to bound his experience so that he can organize it In 


orde : ] : it 
© to act rationally within his physical environment and social milieu. 
velter of social and physical 


im to act decisively in the midst of a * с eck 
World = based upon habituation to a system of categories that give the 
or tr meaning for the individual and give him criteria for action and =. 
Ас. nslating perceptual discriminations into effective actions which 
I шу clear personal and social meaning? | M" 

n Short, the process of education in a society implies the institution- 
ibing meanings 


alizati 
zation of uncertainty, the lack of ultimate closure on asct? aning 
nt, but at the same time it 


o 

à E E transactions with his environmer adhnc iti 

cepty m. the institutionalization of modes for ac > E = m set, 

vidu | frameworks with unambiguous categories whic pr i india 

rm and collective decisions. Clearly, effective prd on mg y a 

ON requires, in any instance, closure at various stages oi a ips 
Ocess that leads to action. Perceptual discriminations, the creation and 


nn 
e 1972 Annual Meeting ‘of the American 
5-9 September. 
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evaluation of action alternatives and the selection of modes of imple 
mentation all require the prior firming up of ger ed ‘itings of acade- 

This dilemma has achieved some recognition шше on mind, the 

icians and practitioners concerned with education, but, er ie cod Ze de 
beet reference within which the dilemma has been addressec ies 
eroe infelicitous. The relevant debate has been focused on nn 
bility of labeling both the participants in the school "imis ES Kee" for 
and the phenomena (i.e. the content of a social studies Sage j a Rind and 
consideration in the educational process. By штеп ei роем to 
describing phenomena through the use of labels it rmn. oe 
respond to phenomena, i.c. to fit them into SLR rn ae nndis by 
is thus an essential part of any decision process. It is the in we obe | 
which conceptual entities (concepts, constructs, ideas etc.) wg E which 
servational equivalents so that the overall conceptual gripe" ve. The 
these entities are à part, can be applied to the world of experienc sé 
problem, I shall Suggest, is not one of labeling but rather efe eet? 
significance attached to the labels employed. The problem shou e idee 
sidered at a higher level of abstraction than is characteristic о 1 think, 
debates on the desirability of labeling. The important question, Aen 
centers around the cognitive Status of the labels that are attac we 
actors and subject matter in the educational process. Do the nt Ае 
utilized describe reality, are they rough approximations of a arte! Ra 
is imperfectly apprehended, or are they pragmatic strategies to be "er 
ated on the basis of their usefulness rather than their correspondence v 
the world? А y Se 

What is needed is not a moralistic attack on or defence of labeling ee t 
but rather a framework for evaluating the labels employed in eng 
and the conceptual commitments to which these labels are attached. the 
Way out of the labeling dilemma is the Way out of most dilemmas tric 
form of apparent Paradoxes. The solution to the now classic sip n 
notion of the double bind where one must make distinctions at more Set 
one level of abstraction in order to avoid a logical paradox in one’s ac do% 
alternatives is a case in point. Similarly, one can avoid the logical p in 4 
of the simultaneous efficacy and inefficacy of labeling by suns y 
labels at two levels. One can be committed to labels at the level of j me 
concrete application, i.e. use them in a decision process, while at the si 
time remaining loosely allied to them with regard to their ultimate cffic 


in organizing experience and guiding action, tion 
The frame of refe I will introduce to assess the politics of educa 
is base 


eg 
don the assumption that, implicit in the labels developed and US 


gs is a politica] Process. This is not a new idea, 
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I hope to characterize this political process in a way that clarifies more 
fully and usefully the kinds of political commitment of educational agen- 
cigs, The approach rests upon three intellectual traditions which will be 
conjoined in a model of the politics of education: the linguistic analysis 
tradition in contemporary philosophy ; the sociological conception of social 
control; and the concept of ideology which has a basis in several intel- 
lectual disciplines (political science, philosophy, sociology, and anthro- 
pology). ` = 


Linguistic or Semantic Philosophy 

One of the primary contributions of contemporary philosophy has been 
the elucidation of the evaluative components of simple descriptions. The 
vork of Wittgenstein (1953), for example, has disabused us of the belief 
that the categories we use derive their meaning by virtue of their corre- 
spondence with reality. We now look at the way in which categories func- 
tion in discourse. What, then, is the significance of utterances which ap- 
Pray to be simple descriptions? In making such an utterance, for example, 
id ‘France is hexagonal'', one is not making a statement whose truth or 
utility can be determined by simple observation. This statement's validity 
(or fclicity in Austin's terms) must be determined in the context of the 
Purposes for which the utterance was made. This statement, as John 
Austin (1962a) has pointed out, may be true for an army general planning 
military strategy but not for a geographer. Following Anscombe (1958), 
Scarle (1964) distinguishes between “brute” and "institutional" facts. The 
Statement “Brown hit a homerun”, for purposes of judging its validity, is 
an "institutional" fact. The "brute" fact would be more like “Brown 
Ke © a piece of wood at a ball and it traveled over a fence". To show 
at Brown hit a homerun, one is required to do more than merely de- 
Scribe what was observed. The set of institutions which make up the game 
= baseball contribute to the meaning of this seemingly simple descriptive 
Statement. One must know the rules before the act, c.g. hitting a homerun, 

Can be assigned a clear meaning and thus be subject to validation. 
he important point to be noted here is that simple designations bed 
called descriptions are based on prior evaluations and institutions OT con- 
ventions, One cannot, as C. I. Lewis (1969) put it, "validate any conviction 
aS to objective matters of fact without antecedent presumptions of the 
Validity of Formative principles". Hitherto, over-simplified notions of 
What description is have led to rigorous fact-value distinctions on the 
24515 of which it has been assumed that statements are value-free de- 
Seriptions unless they contain explicit evaluative language (words like 
Should”, “ought”, “good”, “right” etc.). Contemporary philosophy has 
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disabused those who have been paying attention to this er me d 
distinction while at the same time impugning the old model o t e met 
of sense data upon which the objective-subjective RUSO ds бес 
Man is not a passive agent surrounded by objects whose — ait 
him to see them as they are. Rather, as Austin (1962b) and at ES i to 
shown, he is a conceptually active agent whose mental activity helps 

shape the structure of social and physical reality. — ani 

These changes in our philosophical frame of reference provide a vg 
for analyzing problems in any collective enterprise, whether one € 
cerned with a nation, a local community or a school. There are no puni es 
which are intrinsic to particular social and political ge ren 
scriptions of them contain implicit evaluative commitments. I ed siia 
in short, do not emerge unmixed with human perception and the oc 
jection of human purpose. They are created and given лекше by e 
concepts used to identify the setting to which they are ascribed. “То cà dy 
something a social problem", as John R. Seeley (1964) has eee 
stated, "is ... to enact a reclassification of some part or aspect of ^ 
common life in order to alter the response it will reccive or the — a 
will stand to other parts of the common life”, The selection of concepts 
the definition and framing of a problem, the 
process, for this selection determines what i 
ignored and, in some cases, who the 
defenders are to be, 

The identification ofa 
search for an explanation 
ated will be based on thec 
There area variety of gro 
nation. When we invoke 


a particular explanation is valid, i.e. do 


Pu 
n, can be viewed as a ëng 
s to be changed, what is to en 
change agents and who the status 4 


a 
Problem in any social domain is followed by 


uctive and deductive inference? There are, ке” 

litical grounds for evaluating explanations. m 

ed with the question, “What is the explanation Sp 
; any given problem domain the 
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nance are particularly enlightening ones for viewing the “politics of con- 
cept selection". Consider the illustration I have developed in another 
context: 


Teachers in primary school classrooms frequently find that their attempts at 
communicating with groups of children are frustrated by their differing at- 
tention spans. They have found (much to their delight in many cases) that the 
attention span of a child is markedly influenced by body chemistry and that 
drugs prescribed by physicians frequently “calm down" what are referred to as 
“hyperactive” children to a point where they no longer create classroom dis- 
turbances by leaving their chairs and moving around while instruction is being 
attempted. On scientific grounds, the empirical explanation employed (in this 
case a bio-chemical one) is valid. There is good evidence that the classroom 
activity of the child is related to his body chemistry. The use of such an expla- 
nation, however, takes as given that children should learn while sitting to- 
gether in groups on a schedule chosen by the school or the teacher. The hyper- 
active child concept is an arbitrary one in that the criterion for calling a child 
hyperactive is social not biological. The fact that a chemical-biological type of 
explanation is often relied upon for a “deviant behavior problem” is a conse- 
quence of the educational value premise suggested above. From an alternative 
frame of reference, one could regard the teachers’ problem asa strategic one. 
One could take as given the fact that children have differing interests and at- 
tention spans and ask how one might educate large numbers of them never- 
theless, If the question is posed this way, the kind of empirical i, е 
Sought would probably not be chemical-biological. One relevant explanation, 


for example, would be oriented toward understanding why teachers en 
H + i ei Y 
children in the classroom should have the same daily learning = omg ne 


Concepts in such an explanation would probably be something li ric 

Ing, current role expectations, etc. Once again the validity of the expla: we 

would be determined upon scientific grounds, but the choice of iei, are 

explanation to be employed and the concepts contained in it wa 

from the value premises which precipitated the inquiry. EEE 

Thus, one might profitably view the classroom as à political "ape 

With an order problem. With such a frame of reference, à decision to dea 
with different metabolic rates of children, to build a theory pese 
With the order problem, is a commitment to a particular kind ^ SS = 
Control. The choice of such a social control mechanism would = ra 
Justified within a value framework which places a high es her s 
trolling noise and movement but not within one in which = ig quera 
Placed on building a flexible environment to cater for differing 


and potentials in school children j 
М -— ES lace in a 
Most significant political processes pow" eee pue ue 
i neXt of different definitions of erh SES The distri- 
ma з f collect ó 
Ses of man and different models ^ the extent of agreement on 


tution of these models and images determine 


Problem definition in-a-number of areas. Clarice Stoll (1968) has 
a nuc Laf Phy ag * Bureau of tanl. & Psyl. Rese 
enm "e ,C ERT) 


Vr ER oasstosts ono 
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out, for example, that police and welfare agencies frequently clash over 
social control techniques because they entertain different images of man, 
the former employing a purposive behavior model and the latter a social 
environment model. Thus when an instance of deviance occurs, the police 
tend to view the problem within a framework of an individual acting out 
his intentions, while welfare workers might view the same case of deviance 
in terms of the social forces narrowing the repertoire of responses from 
which the individual can select. 


Social Control Ideologies 


The relationship between much of contemporary philosophy's view m 
how mental constructs rclate to the world of experience and the sociolo- 
gical concept of social control has already emerged in the discussion thus 
far. The categorization of collective 
simply by something intrinsic to the experience but as a result of interpre 
tations which are generated out of ideological frameworks. Sociological 
approaches to social control exemplify the kinds of ideological framework 
that bear on the politics of education because differing approaches ed 
Sociologists to deviance in a society reflect differing commitments as = 
where the problems in a society inhere and thus where adjustments shoul f 
be made when problems are identified. Similarly, the identification © 
Problems in schools is most often framed in terms of deviancy problems 
and adjustment conceptions and techniques. Before considering the 


е а political arena, then, I will discuss sociological models of soci 
control. 


Recently, a student of soci 


i i " ot 
experiences is brought about ! 


З ial work 
Genee? al work categorized both the social W = 
Prolessions’ and varlous sociological models of deviancy and their e 


comitant social control approaches (Kirk 1972). The dominant soc? 
Work model he calls the “welfare model”. On the basis of this model t^ 
En SCH аң а different type of person from “normal” persons in lic 
Y. еге is a commitment to regarding this difference as a pub 
remedial and rehabilitative action which is directe, 
t correcting” the attributes of persons who are 
subsequent ones that Kirk discusses аге ` 


ponses (Rothman, 1971). Kirk 

r with the “welfare model”. 3k JA 

: »Teler to the first as dhe Seir ] mo 

Th А а as the “structura т 

ine r3 whose ongin is usually traced to the writings of Durkhei 
€ social 1 reasons for the emergence of deviant 
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SE o шени ашап employ concepts related to social 
.g. opportunity structures) rather than individuals (e.g. 
maladjusted persons) because they assume that problematic structures 
een = Een el the causes of de- 
ali mm^ inea ech Е SC emie Ap appr oach the function- 
iar de eai 10 employ this model, including Durkheim in his 
eu erime (M olfgang et al, 1962, and Erikson, 1964), argue that 
: avior is stability or boundary maintaining and thus is func- 
tional for the society. Deviancy, according to functionalists, helps society 
to specify its norms and thus should not be entirely eliminated. 
es ^is sociological model is the most politically cognizant of the four 
iom iam cussion. It is, I think, the most useful framework to use for the 
ш of the politics of education reflected in approaches to deviancy 
' schools. Kirk (1972) refers to this model as the "societal reaction 
da but it is perhaps best known by sociologists as the "labeling 
Send approach to social control and deviance theory (Schur, 1971). 
oe who employ this model see the reaction of the society to persons as 
EU 
В € . is is not a traditiona causa 
dt it is assumed that the societal reaction is causing something called 
deviance. It is, rather, the perspective that deviance is what society calls 
aa and that social propensities for calling a particular type of be- 
m "deviant" are a function of idcological commitments u Be 
er than attributes of those called deviant. The ''societal reaction 
Motel, as Kirk puts it, focuses on a “fundamental fact — that social mean- 
116 is created through the interactive process in which shared definitions 
er кашу are forged” (Kirk, 1972). 
eo orientation of this model hae umi Tr 
ersy in education is obvious but worth stressing at this p 


"nt of labeling a person as a deviant in any collective setting 15 а I^ 
i ге е 
> which exemplifies who the rule-makers are and who are А i 
TM | mee Й 
Argets of social control agencies employed to enforce adjustments 


eS tiri violated. Moreover, the use of functionalist welfare, and even to 
e is itself a social control strategy 


Some extent, structural models of deviance ! S 
“cause the use goe these models carries the papse that De um 
Avior called deviance must be directly ог indirectly adjusted. i 

Models do not allow for possible adjustments by those who do the labeling 

Of deviants. To be a labeler rather than one who is labeled is, among other 


in i 
85, to possess political power. 
abo Major consequence of possess 

Ve, that one can define problems n 


and its relevance to the labeling 


g this power is, as I have suggested 
a Way that requires others to make 
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the adjustments. If an urban riot takes place in the United og on in 
Kirk's example (1972), those with power аге ing position © A pupa 
incident defined as either a political or a criminal act. The la = > adi 
selected will determine the fate of those involved in the riot, i.c. S 
mobilize the relevant social control agency and determine upon 
that agency will deploy its energy. | BEE, 
We can now consider a framework for the analysis of social c egen 
ideologies. A social control ideology applied to any collective enterpris 


goals are unfulfilled or deviations from expected patterns are тена 
і definitions of problems and conce ai 
to why the problematic situation eds 
rol ideologies around with them. eier? 
their beliefs about and attitudes nae 
icy Жет» to which their own actions are only 
"ага their own everyday encounters. 


id the Politics of Education 


А . add iven 
example of labeling a child as hyperactive og 
€ of a social control ideology operating in cl: 
an be noted that: 


to maintaining “order” 


Cationists call “ 
the Student vio 
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There is probably no one connected with a teacher education program who has 
not reached the conclusion that the topmost concern of the prospective teacher 
is classroom order and control. Other topics, including the subject matter to be 
taught, the general area of the nature of the process whereby learning takes 
Place, or the quality of the situation or situations within which learning occurs, 
do command interest on the part of the prospective teacher. But repeatedly, he 
Teturns to the topic in which he invests most of his concerns, namely classroom 
order and control. (Amos and Orem, 1967) 


This text, and most others I have examined, goes on to assume that 
order problems originate in the school children and suggests explanations 
and frames of reference for adjusting children’s behavior. Consider the 
language of one text on classroom discipline, “©... approximately 30 per- 
cent of elementary school pupils present some problems of maladjust- 
ment”, and “about 10 percent of the elementary school children give 
evidence of problems that are sufficiently severe to justify clinical at- 
tention” (Clarizio, 1971). Note the causal models operating here. The 
Pupils present the problems of maladjustment and the elementary school 
Children give evidence of severe problems. Note also the casual descriptive 
Style of the utterances, employed as though maladjustment and severe 
Problems in children can be discerned with simple observation, presup- 
Posing no implicit, value-based interpretations. As labeling theory or 
Societa] reaction social control theorists have pointed out, someone has to 
Provide à label and apply it to a person before that person can be identi- 
fied as а deviant requiring adjustment. 

Theorists and technicians of classroom discipline and the teachers they 
train seem to regard their models of classroom problems as a combination 
of simple descriptions and unproblematic causal inferences rather than as 
Ideologica] commitments whose major premises are political. In ann 
О! the use of extreme social control techniques, like drugs for ae a 

havior, school officials have regarded their choices as medically е E 
s livious of the role they play. They are actually making a T pii ds 
“sion about who is to adjust and what costs are to be borne by У 


© Process of adjusting. | — 
he social а T that provides the framework for technique 
ranging from subtle disapproval cues from the 
ration through drugs is part of an ideologic 
Tore than behavior within classrooms. Teac ee 
165 see behavior in the classroom (the students be Ln. dp 
related to the school’s role as a socializing agent that ер „айша n 
conform to the values of the American society. It is thoug die c ge 
that children will learn to control themselves 1n the ae e? ^ aie 
“Pt under tight control in the classroom (Ladd, 1970). The tig 
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model is reinforced by a tendency to see American socicty as a, 
the basis of a consensus on values and by the American torm o si 
classical liberal ideology which has been imported into the нети st 
stantially unaltered. A recent review of the content of social Б ye 
terials showed that a negative attitude is exhibited toward кешр wes 
values and a positive attitude is displayed toward an orderly ES ит 
world, which is held up as the essence of the American social and ZE 
system (Apple, 1972). This ideological commitment is paired with E 
traditional liberal ideology which suggests that all significant achiev 
ments are individual rather than collective enterprises. ae 
Within such an ideological context, social interaction and group ee 
ing by children are eschewed. Students are separated in rows of indiv ën ‘i 
seats and discouraged from interacting while learning. This atmosph: ES Ж 
maintained under the guise of “protecting students’ rights”. Two” aps 
management" specialists cited above, for example, describe discipline em 
classroom as follows: “Disciplined students respect the right of fel p^ 
learners to the privacy needed for concentration and task kdo ake 
(Amos and Orem, 1967). They go on to make their classical liberal es А 
of individual freedom in the classroom (which is really freedom Ce 
sociability) explicit. It is clear that when social interaction is regarded ep 
necessary evil to be kept at a minimum and that the consummatory ae 
learning, is regarded as a wholly individual matter, one is going to P 
preoccupied with discipline, because destroying natural sociability ап 
frustrating cooperation is bound to be a full-time job. ol 
These commitments to tight control combined with the belicf of en 
officials, which they share with Proponents of structural models of RE N 
control (Lemert, 1964), that there is one dominant culture with a set б 
values which are reflected їп our institutions, results in the illusion that s 
political choices need be made in setting up the curriculum and Se 
learning in the school. Teachers must simply mould students to confo “ 
to the expectations of the culture. This ideological commitment and ^ 
application in the schools is particularly destructive for children of eth? 


А Гар :verse 

minorities who represent part of what is, in fact, an enormously dive nÿ | 
American culture. We have, as Lemert ( n 
value sub-cultures, not one 
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De ar 
} y are our educati 
direct their energi lucational programs’’, asks one writer "continui 
» ]es har = ў: d $ nu 
anywhere? Fi уп e ard a mythical central culture that does Ke 
degradation and sl iy do our schools thus continue to be th e m 
EIS rn e agents 
aware of the diff ame for so many youngsters who are mad s t x 
peices & а ade so acutely 
with their мазун from the ‘norm’?” (Charnofsky, 1971) SS i 
who > : k P S * Page 
toes, school autl Se ИЕ failure to educate students from the Black че 
: : lorities resort A à Quat end 
NANI s resort to an explanation th: > agai 
EE I that, once again, suggests 
Ge N se. They invoke, among other thi 2 
Mis poverty" explanati + , g other things, the “cul- 
Eeer Ee anation (Leacock, 1970) or become concerned with 
(Wilkerson, en orrecting what is ‘wrong’ with the disadvantaged child" 
, ), suggesting that the failure of these students has nothing 
ses s has ng 


to do i 
t Ww 
vith the Way the school is run. 


The Co 
ntent viri TE 
нь of Instruction. The politics of education inheres not only in 
nt but also in the approach to the sub- 


öf:claser 
f classroom manageme 
attached to the phenomena or sub- 


ject m: 
atter of i 
ject dcs M ga Rs Labels are 
atter of ins : R 
instruction just as they are attached to the actors in the 


classroor a id 
labeling A - and conceptually integrating phenomena, just like 
sists er has political implications. Too often, instruction con- 
NO intellectu : ee the students models which suggest that they have 
they gor à = control over the phenomena under consideration. Again 
matics 3 adjust, this time to absorb. In courses rà ing f d Е 
à GS. Eo social studies $ à s ranging rom mathe 
information is studies, students are treated as receptacles into which 
as the Mig ded ger Freire designates this dominant mode of instruction 
positing ia ng concept of education”: "Education becomes an act of 
the deposi л which the students are the depositories and the teacher is 

SE ater (Freire, 1970a). 

World nie cu frameworks are imparte 
Tesult that Gage described rather than str 
ES RENE student cannot be a strategist V 
Problem, wh in my discussion of the philosop 
Convention ar appear to be simple description 
Apprehend ane institution laden interpretations. The catego 
Ployed as eae in are strategic commitments which should be em- 
ion effecti ng as they are useful and abandoned when they cease to func- 
Scometr Ne? on behalf of the user. Yet students are taught Euclidean 
hysical , as though it were a true description of the structure of the 
Must sy TAS rather than what it is, an abstract metric which the user 
m onder t ly with coordinating rules wholly outside the Euclidean system 
and exoti P calculate distances. Similarly, students are taught American 
ic histories as though they have been told unequivocally what has 


d to students as though the 
ategically classified, with the 
vith the ideas he receives. 
hical dimensions of the 


s are actually complex, 
ries used to 
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actually happened. There are many geometries and бее are pee 
ries. Riemannian geometry and Lobachevskian geometry SE 
same truth as Euclidean, they are equally internally аан o pure 
eometries is a matter of what gcometric Strategy prove: geg 
en the context of the purposes for which it is being employ e 
odes contractors are well advised to embrace Euclid, eed on 
mers are usually better off when they use Riemannian assump ad e" 
The explanations and frames of reference employed to fiel eg 
subject matter of education, I assert, are no less political, à А : dd 
because of their pragmatic significance, than the explanations e ETa 
to deal with classroom order. By being presented with models ofc SS Gs 
order as though they are merely descriptions of the situation, RM oe e? 
required to adjust as though there is no choice. In like manner r 6 
ferring of models of history, mathematics, physics, economics e a 
though they are descriptions of what the world is like, again te ee 
student that he has no choice, that he is a passive receptor whose is Ce 
activity has no role in structuring his social and physical environment. 
is taught that learning 
making conceptual decisions. 


a description of what ex 
similar for other discipli 
coupled with the “desc 


recognizing that the lab 
pragmatic significance, t 
would be well advised t 
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Har Swe 

EE Än is characterized the architectural approach to 
p о ee classical Greek political theorists: “The stability 
bg a js ери өп the stability of personal character; the 
замы Ces | under mined by failure to transmit the appropriate 
aduer Ce e the continuity of public order depends on political 
Ke rad Ge опы, however, are produced on the basis of premises 
карг diens E character is and should be. Were one to attempt to 
ee die 9 political education de novo, i.e. with no clear image of 
een = Ss © нау of traits constituting the human character to be 
Ee SCENE SE of desirable collective relations, the task could not 
ee re tempted (and yield to the temptation) in such situ- 
een, 8 up the old idea of human nature. The human nature con- 

zed in such diverse intellectual traditions as political science and 


Psychiatr 
y, suggests that man has a “basic nature" which will persist 


While social and 
al and cultural contexts are varied. Human nature theorists are 
ith what man 7s by nature and 


thu 

5 prone to areui è 
construct to arguing that we must begin w 

I ale > H Aë А . М 

nodels of social and political relations which take cognizance of 


that n 
s ature. 
which has implications for his po- 


If r 
nan e « $ 

does have a ‘‘basic nature”, 
to demonstrate it. Even such 


tenti 
ic be relations, he has yet | | 
“steed upon GER “givens” as man s mortality have not been 
Institutions Do used to produce invariant commitments to relevant 
to forward а S doctrine of human nature has been used disingenuously 
ieff a pa isan шпаа то particular models ofa society. Philip 
two basic See point well in his attack on psychiatry 5 doctrine of man's 
ures, the "primitive drives" or “undiluted and unmodified 


Insti en 
nets” and the ‘‘superego”’: 


ves и Jesuits forwarded education precisely 
psychi dies of restoring the authority of the Church, $ 
thera: a pu t forwards the doctrine of two natures so far 
ated peutic authority. The idea of human nature has always been t 

with polemical and institutional uses. (Rieff 1964) 


abeling above, 


to the point where it served 
o the contemporary 

as it buttresses his 
bus associ- 


decisions require 
henomena about 
wever, growth, the 
hat these meanings 
conventional, 
ive is relevant to the 
] education. Political 
m to some model of 
f a model of man's 


Bo Е in my discussion of l 
Which de г some period, the meaning as 
Capacit net are being made. At the 5 
and thes or new and heightened experien 
and of EEN categories be recognized a 
larger basen significance. This same perspect 
Deen of choosing some model of politica 
Collect; on will and must condition students to confor 

ive relations. Recognizing that the production © 
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i i 5 | time, wishing to 
relation to man is what education is for but, at the same time, Wis ne 
> ` 
i i arc ы c v ааг uture models of human 
avoid producing a character that cannot adapt to fut г А See 
relations, we face the paradox that Jules Henry elaborated so ` 


Another learning problem inherent in the human condition is the fact eer 
must conserve culture while changing it; that we must always be ian e nor 
surviving than of adapting — as we see it. Whenever a new idea appears ds Ge 
concern as animals must be that it does not kill us; then, and only then = ken 
look at it from other points of view. While it is true that we are often пиз) wë 
either because we become enchanted with certain modes of thought or Gg 
we cannot anticipate consequences, this tendenc y to look first at ee 
resulted in fettering the capacity to learn new things. In general, oe pos- 
people solved this problem simply by walling their children off from 2 licule, 
sibilities by educational methods that, largely through fear (including ric tres 
beating and mutilation) so narrowed the perceptual sphere that one 
ditional ways of viewing the world became unthinkable. Thus throug lay» 
history the cultural pattern has been a device for binding the intellect. ne = 
when we think we wish to free the mind so it will sc ar, we are still, neverthe di 
bound by the ancient paradox, for we must hold our culture together jure 
clinging to old ideas lest, in adopting new oncs, we literally cease to €? 
(Henry, 1963) | 
al ane 
The growing literature on the problems with our schools in general Sg 
the political implications of educational у 
at this stage a powerful critique. Frieder 
man and Weingartner, and others h 
We are now informed about the 
behind the rhetoric of classroo 


“know”, in short, what to avoid. 


We know, for example, that the school's role is a political one 


in the sense that a model of what society should be like provides the 
for producing a particular ty 
Postman has put it, “are 


settings in particular const! e 
nberg, Henry, Kozol, Kohl, ee 
ave done the requisite demystify ins 
ideological commitments RER a 
т management and instruction. 


politica 
"the basis 


еа 
m ; ractices 
pe of person. “All educational practices 7, 


: Profoundly political in the sense that they ich 
designed to produce one Sort of human being rather than another = uM 
15 to say, an educational System always proceeds from some model of WP 

a human being ought to be like” (Postman 1970). If, then, we SE 
avoid the kind of conform | Ex 


H H pn 
he kind о Ist society that has been the target of the uf 
can Social scientist and the Amcrican literary establishment since the € 
fifties, we must е i i 


n 
PR : ued, want a conformity that estr2^? f 
the individual from his ience, Friedenberg's charactcrizatio? 
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What is immeasurably destructive is rather the kind of conformity that 
SC = experience of the individual in order to usurp a tradition to which 
hie lips un er Xpress a view of en to his cxperience ang, on 

Sep ` у. an adult this is self-destructive; for an adolescent it 1s more 
ote апа tragic, because the self that is abandoned is still immanent and 
defined pt mucus Kee it ie akties and continuously clarified and Te- 
ime idit m ilie: SES: more or less, from abortion; the 

s. (Friedenberg, 1963) 

Thus man’s alienation from his own experience seems to be a product 
of the kind of conformity that is a product of our schooling. What is 
needed, I think, is a grasp by the student of higher order, more abstract 
commitments behind the cultural rules he is learning. As Freire has put it, 
Déiere must discover the reasons behind many of their attitudes 

ward cultural reality and thus confront cultural reality in a new way 

(Freire, 1970b). р 
m of modern education have focused, for the most part, not ony 

© student's alienation from himself but also on his alienation from 
shes Students. The competitive structure of the American classroom, 
With its hierarchically organized reading groups and general encourage- 
ment of beating one's peers to the right answer, produces a competitive 
Mons consciousness that alienates student from student during school 
жиз and ultimately alienates man from man in adult life. The schools 

People to experience a sense of loss at another's success. | 
nr D pete status consciousness has been learned is Ay dos 
life. Th T prescriptions which have rendered persons rn Ra 
rees image of life as competitive Lë ar they can perform 
bad Gm, lon. Students are urged to finda iie ee eg 
FE 5 stick to it, to perfect it as a surviva de ei gy pes эв 
ps © World of adulthood. We thus produce adults without a capa A e 
ada adapting to multiple roles. Because we ie pa 
Cie to other people in a variety of ways, We are р! P iene can only be 
a of collective experiences. New collective mad to produce 
inc es threatening to persons who have been in geg + eg 
Osity pus self. Schools, and other socializing et of one role to the 
exclusi NCMO nee ie nda ids reflected in the fanta- 
sies Te of others: EE e or that — race driver, 

“a Ople have about becoming Van SE hange for the individual 

55 player etc. Psychological survival during chang 


and : itv for role diversity. 
collecti i А -es the capacity 
ve su ulture requires ; wee 
СИ РЕР à w imperatives one could derive 


here, th fe 
з, then, are we now? Beyond a te В е Ё 
po the discussion above, e.g. we ought to begin educating people for dm 

Versity, we have no well articulated image of how to relate Еа 
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a model of an emerging society. The radical critiques of our schools, it 
seems to me, are at the stage of Karl Marx when he wrote his carly seg 
scripts on alienation. Before we select from among alternative forms i 
social control we must learn about the implications of the choices we have 
made so far. Marx thus described the models of man's relation to man that 
were a consequence of the socicties he was critiquing before he turned to 
French socialism and English economics in an attempt to design an order 
in which a more human model could be realized. We are at the beginning 
in the sense that we have begun to examine the school's implications for 
the kinds of human relations our society embodies. . 

I have argued that much of the politics of education is disguised in the 
labels utilized for both actors in the educ 


рес 
ational process and the subje¢ 
matter of instruction. When labels 


іс de- 
are regarded as unproblematic 


ing i à -ises will be 
ing in educational enterprises W! 


ceptualizations within which op 
ipulate the model of order 1 Е r 
n control of that setting and e 
tified. Labels used to identify e 
control implications. Once WE ? 

€ selection and utilization of concepts pes 
€ can be self-conscious about the mode 
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IDEOLOGIEN, SOZIALE KONTROLLE UND DIE 
AMERIKANISCHE BILDUNGSPOLITIK 


nnzeichnungen im BildungsprozeB ergeben, d 
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CONTROLE SOCIAL, IDEOLOGIES ET POLITIQUE DE 
L’EDUCATION AUX ETATS-UNIS 


Dans la terminologie utilisée aussi bien pour le processus éducatif que pour la 
Matière d'enscignement, se dissimule une grande partie des conceptions socio-politi- 
dues. Si l'on considère cette terminologie uniquement comme une description non- 
Problématique, on ne peut pas saisir le processus politique qui exerce toute son 
fluence en éducation. Car en effet, les problémes politiques se réfléchissent dans la 
на à ou concepts, que l'on utilise en éducation. Ces problémes comprennent 
d contrôles qui jaillissent de cette terminologie et les conceptualisations plus éten- 

nes de celle-ci, La terminologie utilisée pour déterminer le modele d'ordre dans la 
ANS à des implications dans le choix de celui qui contróle ce cadre, et de celui qui 
ot résoudre les problémes identifiés. Et la terminologie utilisée pour identifier la 
m d'enseignement, exerce une fonction similaire de contróle. Une fois que Zo 
aie Aperçu, dans le processus éducatif, des conséquences qui ie d E 
ment ct de l'utilisation des concepts et de la terminologie, alors nous pourrons ga e- 
Sert nous rendre compte des modèles de l'homme et de la société, que 1 éducation 
wei de choisir parmi différentes formes de contróle social, nous devons en savoir 
oe sur les implications des décisions prises. Il faut que nous пашаче сал 
See Processus éducatifs pour déterminer un point de vue ee Er oe 
Dous €s modèles de relations humaines, que nous souhaitons éta н е e 

Commençons à développer chez l'enfant une aptitude à créer et à en a 
a relations humaines, lorsque nous créons des cadres qui баеп Len 
Mii plus grand contróle possible de l'environnement. Comme = = m 
plut nt leur propriété propre, ils apprennent a utiliser correctemen a a 
ôt que de simplement la trouver toute indiquée ou de l'accepter Sans г 


THE EFFECT OF US TRAINING: A STUDY sucum 
OF AMERICAN-EDUCATED INDIAN ENGINEERING F: 


. rera ? РВ 
Tuomas E1semon, Unesco Institute for Education, Hamburg 


; -posure 
The purpose of this paper is to determine whether огаш! REN 
to American academic and professional norms has had any loug engi- 
influence on attitudes and scholarly behavior of a group of = 1963. 
necring faculty who studied in the United States between iren awe? tha 
Foreign study is presumed to change participating cardi Sl ed that 
would not have occurred had they remained at home.! It is hop their 
returnees will evidence greater professional commitment wd sp 
counterparts who have not been abroad, be more productive ae 
will identify more closely with the international professional ag ex^ 
Even critiques of foreign training attribute much Impact to ET 
perience. There has been a great deal of concern over the extent to sional 
study abroad transforms the returnee — personally as well as о his 
ly - intoa Tepresentative of the host culture, thereby mun de 
effectiveness in societies where superficial “westernization” is no | that 
sirable trait. Governments of many developing countries conten is BS 
foreign training not only harms indigenous educational institution: 


ies К e " CT 
skimming off” the best talent (often permanently) but creates utl 


ау 
‘ + : a epecifica^? 
sary readjustment difficulties for those sent abroad. More spec -ating 
D D B D > Te 
western educational Institutions are sometimes accused of gent 


- 
tie 
-viding educa’ 
estern scholars, of providing ‚rei 
e 


unrealistic expectations for non-w 
that is inappropriate to local needs and facilities and habituating ft to 
students to the professi 5 of developed countries. Daal tt 
to adjust to less than ideal an 
often characterized as being inte! 

Ч frequently expressed in India. ted 
Subsequent sections of 


156 


treated as the main independe i 
the aim has been to ide hich presumably ex 
entiate those with Ameri 


H 
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here are not, of course, exhaustive of all possible "influences" of foreign 
training. In the light of the foregoing comments regarding the perceived 
impact of foreign training, it was hypothesized that the US educated 
would be more productive researchers, and more professionally involved 
than those who had never studied or travelled overseas. However, it was 
also expected that the America trained group would be more dissatisfied 
With their employment situation and more critical of professional life in 
India. These hypotheses assume that US training has been effective in a 


professional sense and at the same time has certain dysfunctional out- 


comes, 


Method and Sample Characteristics ? 

The present research derives from a survey of © 
conducted in India during 1971-72. Two groups of engineering teachers 
Were sampled, the first consisting of individuals sent abroad under various 
Us Agency for International Development (AID) rar p 
Programs, typically administered by à consortium of leading American 
Universities. Almost all participants held faculty positions in Indian engt- 
neering institutions prior to the American sojourn and went abroad for 
Post graduate training. : Я ion i 

During the time these programs operated, engineering eun 
India was rapidly expanding, reflecting the high priority given to industri- 
al expansion in the second and third Five-Year Plans. There was Ce? 
age of engineering teachers, and of engineering graduates more pape r 
Foreign educational assistance was required in order i EU UE ges 
Manpower shortages and develop institutional capabilities. uei o 

as now changed. Unemployment exists among first eer? and 

me Ges жий. Барыса qur deos ira s aen neces- 

E ate levels has increased 00 р branches of science and 
Y to go abroad for higher training 1n most bre 


technology, itution 
The second group was drawn from membership lists st SCC in 
9 Engineers (India). The America trained group Was ubi ime that age, 
1963 ang subsequent analysis undertaken by the mp s PETER 
"Bree, and place of employment would be important We but who in other 
а “control” group of faculty who had never been een the control 
respects would be comparable to the returnees.? In Be evidence of ^ pro- 
Stroup, membership of the Institution was taken E Ka ont that hose 
°ssional motivation” in order to partially control e u 
Who seek education abroad may have greater career r : — 
A combination of mailed questionnaires and in-person 1n 


ngineering teachers 
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TABLE | 


Characteristics of US and India Educated Groups 


- India 
9 
І т Educated 
2 52 
N = 115 N=5 | 
/o 
Age: 35 Vid 
Less than 40 years old 5 23 
40 years old or older 6 
Chisq = 25.67, 2df, p .001 
Rank: 25 А 
Lecturers 3 52 
Readers/Asst, Professors 34 19 
Assoc. Professors/Professors 60 4 
Administrators 3 
Chisq = 34.32, 4 df, p.001 
Degree 2 
BS 6 71 
MS 57 27 
PhD 37 
Chisq = 3.70, 2 df, p.25 
Field: 4» 
Civil Engineering 22 e 
Mechanical Engineering 24 35 
Electrica] Engineering 29 6 
Other 22 2 
Not ascertained 3 
Chisq = 18.80, 6 df, nn 
Type of Institution: 
Institute of Technolo 19 12 
Institute Deemed University 7 ey \ 
University 25 17 
Regional Engineering College 7 17 
Affiliated College 
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used to collect the data. Very high response rates were obtained for both 
groups (88 per cent for the returnees and 75 per cent for the India edu- 
pos ME ана ын рег сепі) of the US trained faculty who responded 
балоо (960 a left India permanently, i.e. ‘brain-drained , be- 
that most kis T pied (which may be partly attributable to the fact 
n = were “bonded” for varying periods of time). Among returnees, 

mparison between respondents and faculty that did not participate in 
the 1971-72 study — based on data collected in 1963 — did not reveal a 
response bias insofar as age, rank, educational attainment, or “scholarly 
productivity” are concerned. 

Largely due to the difficulties in identifying facult 
orae subsequent analysis disclosed that the two groups wer 
ge y age and type of institution (Table 1). America trained 

S generally older, and fewer India trained engineers were employed by 
Indian Institutes of Technology and Institutions Deemed to be Universi- 
ties, proportionately more being employed by Regional Engineering Col- 
leges and universities. Age variations between the two groups are of special 
Concern because institutional status is almost always determined by seni- 
omiy: . Consequently, US trained faculty were higher ranking. Rank desig- 
Nations are usually, but not always, indicative of authority. Senior lec- 
turers and readers sometimes discharge important administrative re- 
Sponsibilities where, for instance, there are vacancies at the professor 
level. However, unless there are serious staffing problems, a situation that 
is becoming less common, faculty rank is descriptive of authority and 
Status gradations are quite important. Returnees, then, exercised greater 
Control over academic conditions affecting them (such as teaching assign- 
ments) and generally received more institutional benefits (e.g. subsidized 
housing and higher salaries). . 

The differences between the groups of US and India trained faculty 
derive from the sampling procedures used. It is probable that they are also 
to an extent artifacts of the engineering self. Few older, higher 
ranking engineering teachers, for instance, would be likely to have ob- 
tained advanced degrees in India as post graduate training 1 the Ce 
Teceived attention only recently. Similarly, those with foreign аса ^s 
experience have been recruited to the foreign assisted, cosmopolitan n- 
dian Institutes of Technology and Institutes Deemed to be Universities 
and, therefore, it is more difficult to locate individuals who have never 


been abroad who hold appointments at these institutions. Nevertheless, 
particularly with regard to age 


the differences between the two groups | | 
and rank, have to be taken into account in the subsequent analysis. 


y who had never been 
e not match- 
respondents 


profession it 
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; ‘tudes of US lia Educated Engineering 
Professional Behavior and Attitudes of US and Inc 

diy | T——À 
joo m and Professional Involvement. To st d bere? 
trained abroad exhibit a higher level of professional ac m x ; рон онр 
naire used solicited information regarding research fac u y c ан Бый 
their professional affiliations. Education in the U өөү ME géieren? 
thought to equip participants with researc re anc js ste are highly 
with the international engineering community. I Pr я ибн oF 
valued among American academics as іх involvement in ате pe wile 
ganizations. In India, less importance is accorded to researc ds ten of 
extra-institutional professional activities. Nevertheless, the 1 e ger 
Education funds much university-related research and € А invited 
engineering societies and their publications. Furthermore, it А енн 
the United States and other foreign countries to 


assist in creating 
of excellence" 


where there would be a critical mass of research nn w 

While some Indian engineering institutions encourage their rn 
engage in non-teaching professional work and provide a suitable т bili- 
ment for such endeavors, many institutions do not. Teaching eg 
ties are usually emphasized at the expense of other kinds of pro es 
contribution. Since nearly everywhere promotion is based on sen . the 
and merit criteria seldom influence decisions about adveniens e 
rewards for scholarly motivation are mainly intrinsic. Assuming e 
America educated enginecrs have internalized American academic on 
and are able to sustain orientations acquired abroad, they would be en 
likely to be productive and involved scholars than their India Ma 
colleagues. Engineering teachers Who stayed at home, having less mare " 
to different formulations of "professionalism" other than those het 
have traditionally existed in India, would be more inclined to ас 
teaching as their only professional responsibility. 


i 
УР : as 10 
Table 2 presents findings derived from a series of One W ау Anov@® Ae 
measures of research prod 


uctivity and the professional affiliations pe 
USand India trained &roups. In contrast to the hypothesis, the two dt 
did not differ significantly on any of the seven indices of product! y 
considered. In addition, although the amount of research conduct? d 
returnees generally exceeded that of the other group, it should че 
membered that the re 


turnees were older and had therefore had DO à 
to publish or present Papers. America trained faculty were neither "ve 


prolific scholars, nor were they more likely to publish research in the be 
journals in their field, 


€ 


f 
0 
В ut 
The number of papers appearing in foreign journals is an indicat? 
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quality of research. Forci Р 
СЕР ное сая puulications exercise much selectivity in ac- 
vett "penes SE Deeg prospective articles are screened by ex- 
йй акай ir a " E Loin editors. The volume of submissions to 
Taie ads н, nals 15 not as great, resulting in more reliance on 
Freue uch = b see abroad requires not only conforming to 
ba be Ron oui бө t also subscribing to the research concerns deemed 
stay icta paa рет by the international engineering com- 
and меу ня h o something different from what is locally relevant 
States nonii ya аач CC some professional education in the United 
much as they а ikely to publish research in foreign journals inas- 
т po ae more appropriate research skills and are more at- 
Bag тенен з ngs HE national recognition. Indeed, it is often claimed 
are preoccupied with foreign standards of achievement. 


TABLE 2 


One Way Anova for Research Productivity and 
Place of Study 


Professional Involvement by 
US India 
Educated Educated Signifi- 
Nels N= 52 cance 


Res Means Means 
Pw Productivity: 
` Numbe 
2. Nomba of papers published 10.1 6.3 NS. 
3. Total cr of papers presented 4.0 24 N.S. 
ec 14.0 8.5 NS. 
5. Nutka of papers in Indian journals 7.9 4.4 N.S. 
jo т of papers in three respected Indian 
urnals t 
6. Numb 28 22 NS. 
7. oe nn foreign journals 2 1.9 N.S. 
j of papers in three respected foreign 
shoes ш 5 1.1 13 NS. 
Profess; А 
( исы Inyolyement: 
| Nu 
2, an of professional memberships 1.8 1.7 > 
3. са of foreign memberships 8 4 ЫБ 
4, er of journals regularly read or received 3.8 a © 
2.6 . 


umber 2 E 
of foreign journals read or received 


"p 

„Р .05. 

“о 
-001 

SUPR Р 

аа s were asked to name the 
Sin their fields. 


“pest” foreign and Indian engineering 
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The findings do not support this view. Faculty that sad bar ues 
abroad, though publishing fewer papers in foreign pum ae + 
papers in the three foreign journals they said were Ue Zeg es е 
their field. Conversely, the India educated group, which fo viis coni 
above reasoning would be more oriented to local sources of те ka ger 
had not published more research in Indian publications or in the 
journals designated as leading Indian publications. VW -— 

As far as professional affiliations and other extra-institutional và Si 
ments are concerned, returnees were expected to belong to Inone ec? 
neering societies and, moreover, have greater familiarity with their "eed 
cations. Returnees would be especially likely to participate in the 1 con- 
national engineering community as members of its organizations anc et 
sumers of its journals. Again, training in the United States does not к 
to have generated а different level of professional commitment. Varia ege 
between the groups with regard to the total number of professional e e 
berships, and with respect to the number of journals respondents n 
regularly received were not statistically important. Faculty oe? 5 
abroad did record significantly more memberships and more contact tten- 
foreign journals, however. This does not necessarily suggest more P tain 
tion to research performed by foreign scholars because returnees 0 Ge 
subsidized subscriptions to American technical publications and mem 
ships in American engineering societies, 

In short, the similarities 


tration, teaching and stu 
cording to which the Tesp 
next most time, etc. 

I 


А jo? 
orming services for other employers. Where consultat pot 
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Sultation, they openly encourage faculty to consult and thus acquire first- 
hand knowledge of industrial problems. Individuals sent to the United 
States might be expected to place more importance on research and pro- 
fessional consultation, yet the study showed that America and India 
trained engineers assign the same priority to these activities and to teach- 
Ing, student supervision and administration as well. In order of preference, 
teaching is first, research second, and consultation and student supervision 
(which is related to both teaching and research) are third. Administration 
IS least liked by both groups. This ranking corresponds to how it is felt 
American engineering teachers might perceive the relative importance of 
these activities. 


TABLE 3 
One Way Anova for Professional Interests by Place of Study 
Professional Interests: US India "mw 
Which would you like to Educated Educated Signifi- 
do best, next best, etc.) N = 115 N = 52 Kee 
Professional consultation 3.0 3.1 E 
search 21 2.0 e 
dministration 4.1 4.0 Lid 
g hing 1.6 7 SE 
tudent supervision 3.1 3.3 = 
"rm 
WI 
* POOL 


It is possible that the impact of foreign study, far from ee 
“ould not be detected because indigenously trained faculty dam Py 
Professional values, The effect of study abroad may not e a in the 
an unfavorable climate for applying skills and eee e? bm 

: instead the professional environment may be е of new pro- 
at reinforces foreign training. The increasing SC d other western 
“ssional orientations emanating from the United States = sten 
Countries and the conflict between the old and new, meesten perceive 
Values are illustrated in Table 4 which compares how ee EEN 
“ertain professional activities relative to pce n ‚ж supervision and 
Tom the institutional viewpoint, teaching, e e t faculty responsi- 
ac Ministration have always been the most importan sentar. My 
Mities, Service to the community and research are 5 i 


TABLE 4 


One Way Anova for Professional Activities Valued by 
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Respondent and Institution by Place of Study * 


US India 
| - ducat Educated 
Projessional Activity P o N = 52 
= % 
/o 
Professional Consultation: 52 
R values consultation more than institution 57 28 
R values consultation same as institution 21 10 
R values consultation less than institution 7 10 
Not ascertained 15 
Chisq — 2.22, 3 df, p .75 
Research: 40 
R values research more than institution 33 25 
R values research same as institution 35 31 
R values research less than institution 19 4 
Not ascertained 13 
Chisq — 6.73, 3 df, p .10 
Administration: 15 
R values administration more than institution 13 25 
R values administration same as institution 24 54 
R values administration less than institution 44 6 
Not ascertained 19 
Chisq = 4.72, 3 df, p.25 
Teaching: 1 
R values teaching more than institution 19 = 
R values teaching same as institution 49 44 
R values teaching less than institution 21 ei 
Not ascertained 11 
Chisq = 12.88, 3 df, p.01 
Student Supervision: 1 
R values student Supervision more than institution 16 a 
R values student supervision same as institution 29 58 
R values student Supervision less than institution 39 4 
Not ascertained 16 
Chisq = 7.55, 3 df, p.10 
ini 
* Respondents were asked to rank professional consultation, research, а the” 


| 
| 
| 
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merica a of 
oF bark a faculty had another perspective. A majority 
Peds Seide bim n E = wed value to professional consultation than did 
ence and 40 per né ана ^ those with an American educational experi- 
era hen Mace ^ ndia trained group favored research more than 
(54 per vent) a А j^" : ES half of the teachers who had not been abroad 
abtached Yess 3m ien Sage portion of the US educated (44 per cent) 
ranked teaching = т to administration. Few engineering faculty 
institution res: з d student supervision ahead of how they felt their 
garded the two activities. The India educated group, in fact, 
probably a reflection of 


Was signifi 

5 signific: А 

nificantly less concerned with teaching, 
asibilities. 


their Ge 

ir lower rank and dissatisfaction with heavy teaching геѕрот 
rs in this study felt that their 
ly with the perspective of 
alues which emerges ap- 


In other 
Sites = eg Ч engineering teache 
their beten , ^ did not correspond close 
Pears to be seier - pattern of professional v; | rges à 
community, at i Se armony with those of the international engineering 
teaching is Fe insofar as the trilogy of research, consultation and 
Institutions ө мн Aa Some of the more prestigious Indian engineering 
ample the Indian пена professional influences are prominent, for ex- 
Consultation ja nstitutes of Technology, already quee research and 
Expandin г ee instructional responsibilities. — 
Questionnaire Жез on the subject of prof 1 consultation, the 
Consultation : un containing items dealir s toward 
Sulted with е = a requested information as to w à 
al institution de rer, enterprises, the private sector, or other education- 
answer pere the last three years. Retiree were more likely to 
lations (Chis еу had performed professional services for пае 
Teplying ee, = 7.95, 2 df, p .05), with over 60 per cent of the be er D 
OWever oh ively compared to 44 per cent of the India educate EA 
activities) i en age and rank differences (which would ode? be = 
Centage sd ^ the composition of the two groups Were dg? dä ей 
e two nsulting did not vary significantly, supporting the e ër? 
tation 4 groups were alike with respect to the value they placed on 
Sati Я Е 
tae dg with Professional Life in T ndia. One important a isthe 
isparity Ss E — of great mes? Woche: Pa ій between 
adia and genge por ithe nr recede SCA manpower mi- 
State, India e countries to which highly pue Inerefore have newer been 
*Xposed to Ke E a ] work are considered to be 
Te acce ud rte cian esce eable about its short- 
Comings pting of the Indian situation, less CT 8 Gegen 
5, more uncritical and nationalistic- The foreign trained are seen * 


essiona 
ng with attitude 
hether faculty had con- 
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less malleable and apt to migrate if they encounter many difficulties. 

In order to identify important sources of discontent an attitude scale 
was developed measuring satisfaction with professional life in India and 
perceptions of professional life abroad. The scale consisted of nine state- 
ments, most of them relating to the standing, relevance, and recognition 
accorded Indian research and the "professionalism" of colleagues. All 
tapped either inferiority feelings vis-à-vis the international enginecring 
community (e.g. “Indian scholars in my ficld do not take their profession- 
al responsibilities as seriously as those abroad") or the sense of isolation 
and alienation expressed in a conviction that the work of Indian scholars 
is not recognized in India or abroad. Some statements may appear ie 
"truisms" such as, “The best Indian research is published abroad’. 


dual experience. 


More than half (53 per cent) of the respondents agreed that Indian journal 
were as good as foreign journals. But about two-thirds (67 per cent) e 
est Indian research was published abroad and 60 Рё 


at there was scope for profession” 
Ptance of their work in India (51 per cent and 
Engineers were similarly satisfied with their ability 
essional views (60 per cent), ke 
T cent thought that their colleagues did not : 
Sibilities as Seriously as those abroad, and an eV“ 
Per cent) said that other engineering teachers 82 
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TABLE 5 


One Way Anova for Professional Satisfaction Scale by Place of Study 


US India 
Statement Educated Educated Signifi- 
Ralf N= 52 cance 
Means Means 


Indi 
En z Bue 
engineering Journals are not as good as 


forej ; 
diane Journals 1.6 1.3 
: Tesearchers are too theoretical 1.7 1.5 NS. 


ittle scope 
eg for professional satisfaction in India 1.6 N.S. 
der ishments of Indian scholars overlooked 
est I = 1.2 1.2 N:S: 
"ew ope Tescarch is published abroad 2.1 1.6 zg 
9 iti К . . 
in em, m to exchange professional views 1.6 1.8 N.S. 
CCompl; 
niz ‚Plishments of Indian scholars not recog- 
паа 7 India 1.3 1.3 N.S. 
3n colleagues | 
х Sues do not take professional re- 
Spo Hn professio: 
p nsibilities as seriously as those abroad 1.8 1.7 N.S. 
an collea 


gues vi ai I а 
"A Professio s view their work as a job not as - 28 NS. 
N.S. 


d eee 


Note: н; 
А sm Ei Score indicates agreement; all statements paraphrased. 


* 


MEUM 
жа 
P .001. 


ha ğ А k 
Gogo Dviously come to terms with the climate for professional work, 
PS after an initial period of disillusionment. to make more 


n : 3 е 

cities Issues, however, the US trained were Gas? Returnees 
ud ў reign exposure. 

Were «б. gements than those having no fo ae and were more 

"exported". 


likey Ore sceptical of the quality of Indian pub xh dé 
ttit О endorse the view that the best Indian rese@ re held constant. 
Hi Udina] differences persisted when age and rank séi king India train- 
ed tec ^ king returnees were more inclined than bigh ms older faculty 
Wer, Pondents to agree with both statements.? Wieder research is 
raw" apt to support the proposition that the Pes 
"€ abroad.6 stati luations of 
Sa d in the US, then, had some influence 07 ede Tis fact that 
tetun, Scarch appearing in local and foreign H. d therefore pos- 
ECS read a greater number of foreign journals an 
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sessed a greater familiarity with international ав RE 
source of the differences noted. It is important to en 2 elicit 
nection that comparisons made between the two groups ‹ ic чм 
many significant variations regarding attitudes toward ип e which 
al life: the America trained were not by and large more dissatis i d Se 
is not particularly surprising given the length of me since omg me ? con 
of foreign study and the chance to “‘brain-drain” if the returnec € 
ditions to be too oppressive or unrewarding (which few did). | -— 
Job Satisfaction. In hypothesizing that training in the U an k "e | 
promotes long term rcadjustment difficulties, it had been райана. den 
the way professional conditions were viewed on a socictal ie 15 who 
function of institutional experiences. But more simply, ee һай | 
were unhappy about the Indian professional environment would dicm 
unhappy institutional experiences. Returnees having higher erc to. 
expectations would become increasingly bitter about their ina o e? m 
apply special skills acquired in the US under circumstances that p assess 
favorable as those they encountered abroad. The scale designed à Wë 
job satisfaction covered many subjects including: WE ap 
nition; rewards; the nature of relationships to superiors, Geen | 
students; and ability to pursue professional interests. Most of uis which 
dealt either with subjectively judged institutional characteristics Weg 
stimulate scholarly endeavors (c.g. satisfaction with superiors) Е uch 
tangible institutional resources and opportunities for professional re " 
ties. Specific conditions were rated by respondents from “terrib 
"excellent". iiti 
Considering the US and India educated respondents together, Zéi jr 
were the greatest cause of discontent — 70 per cent rated facilities а йа 
institution as terrible, poor or barely adequate. Most faculty WEEE d the | 
ly dissatisfied with opportunities for promotion (61 percent describe cent) 
between adequate and terrible), opportunity to publish (54 рет 52 рё! | 
employ their training (61 per cent), gain professional recognition ( 


m? 
cent), and their institution's openness to new ideas (62 per cent) d е5 
jority (56 per cent) 


к e E à Soch ho 
comparing their present satisfaction to original TT: 


Bc 
15° 
also rated their situation as terrible, poor or only adequate. None © ins" 
very surprising. Professional conditions at most Indian engineering pic? 


| 

| 
tutions are admittedly in need of improvement, particularly those = 
support research. Alm 

A high level of satisfaction is shown on other measures, however. 5 ti” 
two-thirds (64 per cent) said their relationship with superiors oe wi 
factory or excellent in spite of the hierarchical nature of India? ‚ой? 


education and the frequent exploitation of junior colleagues. A ma) | 
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felt this wav : 
cent) Wei Mose age fellow teachers (74 per cent) and students (57 per 
ees monis аа, s their institution (59 рет сепї). Respondents were 
their interests (49 per €— satisfaction with ability to pursue 
percentage er " E nd regarded it as adequate or less, while the same 
КЕЕ Se Stout Se eier? or excellent). Surprisingly, only 52 per 
much is made of de eeng their salary as less than satisfactory, though 
more satisfaction .. any of Indian academics. On balance, there was 
tnt Шан with de 1 | inter personal aspects of the institutional environ- 
ngs that contribute more directly to professional work. 


TABLE 6 


O 
ne Way Anova for Job Satisfaction Scale by Place of Study 


US India 
Educated Educated Signifi- 


Satisfaction with: 
N=115 N= 52 cance 


Means Means 

omotions 2.5 22 С 
acilities 2.2 y: us 

an L9 . 
бейиш сс иы 2.3 20 N.S 

on i 

Kee ew ideas 22 = Me 
Phortuni 25 29 NS. 

Ortuni ч Р А E 
tudents ities to gain professional recognition 2,8 2.1 Sa 
Ppor ; 2:5 2.3 e 
Be ы to fulfil career goals 2:2 1.8 et 
bility Pines to publish 23 22 NS. 
ation 20806 interests 24 2.1 NS. 
com n of institution 2.6 24 N.S 
Patison with original hopes 2.2 2.0 RR. 

жж 


Tota 
1 
Se LL Oe 


Not 
€: Lo z 
* p.05 wer scores indicate less satisfaction. 
" À 

* руб. 


жж 
р .001. 


eegen scores for the returnees and India trained faculty are g 

à con € several significant differences. The India educated group &* ibite 

Ser cern for opportunities for SS professional achievement 
Institutional recognition. The US group was more satisfied with sala- 


T : 3 j- 
' Promotions, their institution’s openness to new ideas, and opportuni 
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ties to fulfil carcer goals - all of which, however, are influenced by faculty 
age and rank. Older, high ranking teachers earn higher salaries, have been 
promoted more often, and have greater ability to implement their ideas 
and derive a sense of professional accomplishment. 

Parceling out the impact of age and rank, the only significant difference 
observed between the two groups is in regard to satisfaction with oppor 
tunity to use training. Older engineers who had never been abroad were 
less satisfied than older returnees (Chisq = 9.69, 4 df, p .05) which may be 
indicative of the high status accorded to persons with foreign training 
when engineering education entered its expansion phase in the late 9808 
and carly 1960s. Faculty trained in the United States are apparently 
neither disgruntled nor maladjusted. Exposure to American beer? 
institutions and American professional life has not spoiled them, пог та ч 
them more impatient with Indian conditions. Returnces have not bee? 
changed by study abroad, at least not to the extent that it has warpee 
their ability to readjust to the Indian situation. To be sure, some d ` 
engincering teachers sent to the United States were no longer in India ^ 
Were not teaching (18 per cent), but that does not implicate the forei£ 
experience per se, since individuals ecking to go abroad may intend e 
tually to “brain-drain” or leave teaching for a more lucrative career: А 
fact remains that those teachers who returned to India and continu 
teaching were not more unhappy with their work than their counterpal 
who stayed at home. 


Conclusion 
ой 
ss has of 


In analyzing what long term ef 
betwee 


professional attitudes and beh 
returnees and faculty with no 


fects training in the United State 
avior, few differences were found 


experience abroad, only that: ign 

l. Returnees were more likely to regularly read or subscribe to p 

Journals and belong to forcig 

2. Older, high ranking US educa 

professional publications. 

3. Older returnees w те | 
? er returnees were more Satisfied with respect to their abili 


employ previous training in their work 


n professional socicties. (Indi? 
ted engineers were more critical © 


cr? 


On the other hand, returnees were in 
more professionally involved or more 
ed counterparts. Nor had forcign exposure made them more 1558 e n 
with professional life in India or More discouraged with institution? “ae 
ditions. In brief, professional training at Fon al universities d? | gf 
long term harm. At the same time it appears to be of very limite И 


ә багс 
not more productive rese? g 
cosmopolitan than their India айе 
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term benefit i ` 
akinga eng bua of Indian engineering education, in terms of 
theless, it неа à; ontribution to the recipient’s professional career Never- 
training, if they : е to draw ап inference that the effects of US 
nation, нА u wee have withered with time. A possible expla- 
ly Ninos Ge E ier, is that the engineering profession has been great- 
Professional - окоп, more particularly American acetone and 
Technical educa, and practices. | | 
ale EH : s 
Past two ies qo in India has undergone much transformation in the 
engineering ed né here is increasing acceptance of foreign approaches to 
Of severa] Eat, Por Foreign assistance was sought in the development 
Models for aite көле of Technology, and these are now serving as 
tute of Tate bosseg institutions. The “American” Indian Insti- 
Other institutes ову я Kanpur has had an especially strong impact on 
ally. This is en this category and on engineering education more gener- 
“Mic instituti н + in the diffusion of characteristics of American aca- 
ons, such as the semester system and internal assessment. 


tis likewise ov; 
consultation ` vident in the growing importance attached to research and 
STaduate decade ago, when few post 
t as widely emphasized. 
e conjectured 
t educational 


йазын ба instituti 

Se many technical institutions. A 

ы rams exis 

n short dini ^ existed, faculty research was no 
derable changes are taking place. It may b 


th 

at A 

meric; М 

i. нарсе earch ЮЛЕ. R, 
uned engineers now "fit in" to the presen 


Syste 
Зет, In com; 

cc y S Q^ 
found it Wes ming to terms with Indian realities, they may not have 

-ssary к А : 1 
sary to shed vestiges of the American experience. 
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cated faculty. As a result, it was later discovered € T 

c foreign eXP rience had, in fact, some 
d dents were 
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Teig. 5 who w 

With En (tray, were not thought to have any ес 

па f el, employment and/or Ke F Such respon 


H 
Say x osur! 
n from the study. n) exp 


0; for high ranking re- 


E As 
Spon Ong lo А 
Che dent. w rankin TEM { j 

hisq = Pi his = een, ОШ ы a P culty 40 years old or less, 
d Chis 94, 3 df, p.10; and for older faculty, Chisg = 1-13: ! df, p .50. 

| Second, 12.37, 4 df, p .05 for the first statement; Chisq = 11.24, 4 df, р -05 for 
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6. Chisq = 10.48, 4 df, p .05. 


7. Eisemon, ‘‘Impact of American Educational Assistance”, 


DIE AUSWIRKUNG DER AMERIKANISCHEN AUSBILDUNG: 
EINE UNTERSUCHUNG DER IN DEN USA AUSGEBILDETEN 
INDISCHEN INGENIEURWISSENSCHAFTLER 


Dieser Aufsatz untersucht die Auswirkung ausländischer Ausbildung auf lang? у 
Sicht am Beispiel einer Gruppe indischer Ingenieurwissenschaftler, die zwischen | 
1953 und 1963 in den USA ausgebildet wurden. Wissenschaftler mit einer Ausbil 
ossenem Hochschulstudium wurden mit solche? 


dung in den USA nach abgeschl 


3 "REPE rar im 
verglichen, die nie ins Ausland gereist waren oder dort studiert hatten, und zwaf e 
Hinblick auf ihre Betátigung als Forscher, ihre beruflichen Interessen und iei 
richtung sowie auf Zufriedenheit mit ihrem Berufsleben in Indien. Obwohl M | 


à A Е e sine 
meint, eine Ausbildung in den USA würde einmalig zur beruflichen Laufbahn se? 
wer 


Menschen beitragen, konnten hinsichtlich des beruflichen Einsatzes nur selten 


; e e $ 155607 
Sentliche Unterschiede zwischen den ''Heimkehrern" und den anderen bo 
| 


Schaftlern beobachtet werden. Auch entgegen der oft verfochtenen Ansicht, 
Ausland Ausgebildete erlebten besondere Schwierigkeiten bei der Anpassung ап 
akademischen Verhältnisse in Indien, wurde festgestellt, daB derartige Schwie 


diè 


rig 
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keiten mit der Zeit verschwinden. Vermutlich läßt sich das Fehlen bedeutsam | 
Unterschiede zwischen den “Неіткеһгегп” und den in Indien Ausgebildeten Ce 
zuriickfiihren, daB in der nationalen Wirtschaftsplanung das Schwergewicht ‚nd 
technische Ausbildung gelegt wird und diese Ausbildung in Indien vorherrsche 


unter dem Einfluß amerikanischer "Modelle" steht. 


E EFFETS DE LA FORMATION AMERICAINE: 
` ETUDE SUR LES INGENIEURS.ENSEIGNANTS 
DE L'INDE, FORMES AUX ETATS-UNIS 


Cet article examine les 
groupe d'ingénieurs-enseignants del’ ; 
l l 
Unis entre 1953 et 1963. O шы, 
теси une formation post-uni 
qui n'avaient jamais VOyagé ou étudi 


"MP к :nsi qué 
ations et interéts professionnels, ainsi q 


à 

effets à long terme de la formation étrangère donnée ta 
t 
an 
m 3 


instituti : e. 
nstitutionnelles et de la vie professionnelle en Inde: п 


uf 
e 


еї 
jou" 


je? 
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ue | 
(ao hes Etats-Unis soit Supposée apporter une contribution Ч! ИЙ 
ка € professionnelle d'une Personne, on n’a pu observer que rarement de ү 
en entre ceux qui Teviennent des Etats-Unis боло et les au pe 
Be GE id faculté relatives aux 6valuations de leur activité professionne [2 ge 
je папе, bien que l'on affirme Souvent que les formées à 1 tra CH 
éprouvent des difficultés Spéciales A s ee es €? of 
gueur en Inde, on a déc adapter aux conditions académiqu m 0 
Suppose pouvoir gëfteg Ge. difficultés disparaissaient avec le Get eu, 
sence de difficultés importantes entre les 106 der, 


Unis et ceux éduqués en Inde, à 1a a e 
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Die Erweiterung Н . 
Lander hat pole dd ыар Gemeinschaft von sechs auf neun 
Tacht, daB die ben SE der einzelnen Linder zum Bewuftsein ge- 
er Vertrag zur Gri schaftliche Entwicklung kein Selbstzweck ist. Schon 
Fücksichtigt ја nn der Europäischen Wirtschaftsgemeinschaft be- 
“ale Probleme nee den wirtschaftlichen Problemen insofern auch so- 
&meinschaft en Freizügigkeit innerhalb der Mitgliedstaaten der 
den Erlaß soldar Ms eisten will. Zu diesem Zweck sieht er insbesondere 
er Zeugnisse, di keeten vor, die fiir die gegenseitige Anerkennung 
emeinschaftela e erufsausbildung und die Berufsausübung in anderen 
engen Sage ündern als dem Herkunftsland notwendig sind. Infolge des 
haben die SSC zwischen Ausbildungssystem und Beschaftigung 
ek Генна probleme grundlegende Bedeutung far die Umwandlung 
Beringer als di ren in ein vereintes Europa; sie sind kaum 
ie Koordi е Wirtschafts- und Währungsprobleme. 
aher mit aria oE der Wirtschaftspolitik mit der Sozialpolitik muB 
“reich einhe nn Harmonisierung der Maßnahmen im Erziehungs- 
Mit der erst җе т. Ein Schritt vorwärts wurde am 16. November 1971 
inister der pe Sitzung der für Erziehung und Unterricht zustündigen 
Schaft d sechs damaligen Mitgliedstaaten der Europäischen Gemein- 
Schaffun 5 Es wurden іп erster Linie zwei Ergebnisse erzielt: die 
Bildung a eines europäischen Universitätsinstituts in Florenz und die 
esens, =ч, europäischen Zentrums für die Entwicklung des Erziehungs- 
aure, vor es im Mai 1969 vom französischen Unterrichtsminister, Edgar 
Stützt pen, EE und spáter von seinem Nachfolger Guichard unter- 
erte auf dies, war. Die Kommission der Europäischen Gemeinschaft rea- 
Uppe “y à Maßnahmen durch die Einsetzung einer Sachverstän igen- 
Watt Ehe ui Ausbildung”, die die Aufgabe hat, die 
ätigkeiten im Erziehungsbereich zu koordinieren un mi 
uropäischen Schulpolitik zu 
1972 in Paris eine Konferenz 
liedstaaten der Europäi- 
die Anwendung von Artikel 235 des 


er St 
aats- und Regierungschefs d 
chulprobleme beschlossen wurde. 


G " 
emeinschaft statt, auf der 


Ertra 
ic i von Rom auf die Lósung der 5 e i 
Europäische Gemeinschaft hat für diese Probleme keine Befugnisse. 


Tziehungsbereich kann sie nur für die Berufsausbildung und die gegen- 


Seiti i j 
ge Anerkennung der Zeugnisse und Diplome tätig werden. Wenn Je- 
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doch für die Verfolgung der sozialen Zicle, die der EWG-Vertrag vorsieht, 
die unmittelbare Kompetenz der Gemeinschaft im Erzichungswesen най 
wendig erscheint, so kann ihr diese auf Grund von Artikel 235 erteilt > 
den. Dieser Artikel lautet wie folgt: “Erscheint ein Tätigwerden det ei 
meinschaft erforderlich, um im Rahmen des Gemeinsamen Marktes eines 
ihrer Zicle zu verwirklichen, und sind in diesem Vertrag dic hierfür mu 
derlichen Befugnisse nicht vorgesehen, so erläßt der Rat einstimmig ai 
Vorschlag der Kommission und nach Anhörung der Versammlung die 8€ 
eigneten Vorschriften”. е 

Da hier der Aufbau des Bildungswesens nicht im einzelnen moder, 
werden kann, beschränkt sich diese vergleichende Analyse auf zwei grun d 
legende Probleme, die sich jeder Schulreform stellen: die Dauer des =. 
besuchs und die Differenzierung des Unterrichts. Am Ende wird kurz dÉ 
Problem der Berufsausbildung berührt. 


Dauer des Schulbesuchs 


1. Um diesen Aspekt der Schulreform richtig zu schen, muß zunächst 
cin allgemeiner Überblick über den Aufbau des bestehenden Grundat 
bildungssystems in den westlichen Ländern gewonnen werden.? i 

Nach einer allen Schülern gemeinsamen Grundschulzeit wurden ste i 
náchst nach drei Hauptzweigen aufgeteilt: der erste war der hec? 
zweig”, der lediglich zum Abschluß der Schulpflicht im Hinblick auf ei 
unverzügliche Eingliederung in die Arbeitswelt bestimmt war; der D o 
bestand aus einem allgemeinbildenden “kurzen Zyklus" mit dem ziel, " 
Grundlagen für die Ausbildur 1 Ge 
der dritte stellte cinen "langen Zyklus" dar, der für den Zugans n 
Hochschulstudium erforderlich war. Wenn man den Aufbau ve 
um den Vergleich zwischen vers nen Zu Së 
lichen, kann man sagen, daB jede dieser Stufen der allgemeinen qt 
Arbeiter und деп Berufsausbildungsstufen gefolgt oder begleitet e oh: 

e Angestellte ohne besondere Qualifikation, mittlere 
rungskráfte, hóhere Führungskräfte. ` 

2. Dieser Aufbau änderte 


"T 


No 

‘ sich nach und nach, so daB, obwohl in dE 

Landern die vier ursprünglichen Stufen weiterbestchen die Struktur c? 

Inhalt nach nur noch zwei Zyklen umfaßt: einen bam und einen ez ch 

Zyklus, auf die die unterschiedliche Berufsausbildung und das jed? 
schulstudium folgen. Wir wollen versuchen zu zeigen, welche Untersc à 

innerhalb festliegender Grundzüge auftreten, | пі? 

Die allen gemeinsame Grundschule hat eine Dauer von vier a p 

der Bundesrepublik (in Berlin und Bremen sechs), von fünf Jahr? Gh 

Frankreich und Italien, sechs Jahren in Belgien, Irland, Luxe 
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Holland und dem Verei 
ben Jahren in conn remig&en Königreich (sieben in Schottland) und si 
im Vereinigten e e шай Die Schulpflicht beginnt im Alter ve s od 
ae = ae von 6 im Laufe des Schuljahres et m 
Luxemburg, E ^ ишга, der Bundesrepublik, owe Lu pue 
land und von 5 ^ = Beginn des Schuljahres vollendeten Tahren - Hol 
Grundschule bei nea in Dänemark. Demgemäß liegt das Ende mg 
Tepublik, bei 11 Jal Le: Berlin und Bremen 12) Jahren in der B Se 
Teich (Эйн "vs ahren in Frankreich, Italien und dem Vereinigte s is 
bei 121 in Holl; ttland), bei 12 Jahren in Irland, Belgien und ias ge? 
, Die Geen e und bei 14 in Dänemark. Ё Ет 
findlichen ae it dauert nach den geltenden oder in Vorbere 
Mittlere roe A in Italien acht Jahre (neun, wenn nicht der 
Undesrepublik s à 14 Jahren angestrebt wird), in Dänemark, der 
-Uxemburg und ex jedoch ein zehntes Schuljahr móglich ist) Irland 
ahre und im cione neun Jahre, in Belgien amd Frankreich adn 
ereinigten Königreich elf Jahre (in Nordirland zehn Jahre). 
e Schulpflicht auf weitere drei 
t die Schulpflicht in Ita- 
in Irland, Luxemburg 
flicht bis zu 18 Jah- 
Jahren, in Belgien, 
in Nordirland mit 


itung be- 


n der 
Jahre аша erstreckt sich di 
len mit 14 D E Infolgedessen ende 
Und der Bun ee (15 ohne mittleren Abschluß), 
ven ane pug (wo sich eine Teilzeit-Schulp 
äncmark v un 15 Jahren, in Holland mit 153 
B Jahren) hg i und im Vereinigten Kónigreich ( 
Die Zeit 2 16 Jahren. 
Pflicht ist ers dem Ende der Grundschule 
le Art und s чен für die Orientierung de 
cise, in der diese Orientierung © 


esc s 
5 Sekundar . rfolgt, ist W 
arunterrichts von Land zu L 


und dem Ende der Schul- 
r Schiiler bestimmt, aber 
ie die Struktur 
and verschieden. 

n Abweichung 


m Verein; 
4nd und the n Königreich gibt es mit einige 
dirland zwei Zeitpunkte für den Oberschulabsch up: mit 16 
Oberschule mit 16 


ahre 
n und mi 
n s ; : м 
nit 18 Jahren. Auch in Belgien wird die 
k, wo die Grun 


Oder 
18 e 
Ahren en abgeschlossen. In Dänemar 
ginnt, liegt der Oberschulabschluß im allgemeinen bei 17 Jah- 
reiten, be- 


Ten 
» und r 
S nur Schü : А s 
Sug en die — die sich auf cin Hochschulstudium vorbe 
> Oberschule bis zum Alter von 19 Jahren. I 
nach S¢ 


Teich u 
on Ro dauert die Oberschule je 
Oder 17 Tome in Luxemburg und in der Bundesrepu Жл 
rn, die mi bei den meisten Schülern und bis zu 19 Jahren bei Schü- 
as einzige Dec Universitat vorbereitende Schulen besucher | 

is zum p and, wo der allgemeine Oberschulunterricht für alle Schüler 

er von 19 Jahren dauert; die Lehrerbildungsanstalt und die 

n, und bestimmte 


Unsts 
chule, die mit 18 Jahren abgeschlossen werde 
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Kurse der Berufsschulen (bis zu 16 Jahren) gelten als besondere Form der 
Berufsausbildung. . 

Die Hóchstdauer der Grundbildung beläuft sich demnach in Belgien, 
Dänemark, Irland, Frankreich und Holland auf zwölf Jahre, im se 
ten Königreich, wo die Schule mit 5 Jahren beginnt, in der Bundesrepub = 
und in Luxemburg auf dreizehn Jahre, jedoch nur für diejenigen, die ihr 
Studien an der Universität fortsetzen, und in Italien auf dreizehn Jahre 
für alle. 


Die Differenzierung des Unterrichts f- 

Dieser unterschiedlichen Dauer entspricht eine unterschiedliche e? 
fassung des Vorgangs der Differenzierung des Sekundarunterrichts, be- 
dessen Untersuchung zunächst zwischen dem für die Orientierung 5 
stimmten Zeitraum und sodann zwischen dem kurzen und langen Zyklus, 
in den sich der Sekundarunterricht aufteilen läßt, zu unterscheiden er 

l. In Belgien, wo das “Enseignement secondaire rénové" Der er 
kundarunterricht”) erprobt wird, sind die ersten beiden, "degré d Ve 
vation” genannten Jahre allen Schiilern gemeinsam. Im zweiten Jahr bni- 
nen bestimmte Fächer (Latein, Naturwissenschaft, Wirtschaft, tec [e 
Scher Unterricht, Kunsterziehung) gewählt werden, die theoretisch ge” 
den späteren Studiengang nicht ausschlaggebend sein sollten, da der 
meinsame Teil noch sehr groß ist. 


> zwischen 
In den nächsten beiden Jahren ("degré d'orientation") kann pitur 


MittelschulabschluB in den Arbeitsprozeß eintreten wollen, ohne Je u 
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bis zum ne " " 
letzterem Ball ks p zum zchnten) Schuljahr besuchen kónnen. In 
sie nach einem pem wa аш das (dreijahrige) Gymnasium tibergehen, wo 
die Wahl zwisch. 3 : mit mathematischer oder sprachlicher Ausrichtung 
sitim s ^ en sechs Möglichkeiten haben. Schüler, die nicht auf das 
Hochschulstudium kënnen nach dem zehnten Schuljahr zwei auf das 

3. Die Bund = vorbereitende Jahre absolvieren. 
terkonferenz — hat (auf BeschluB der Stándigen Kultusminis- 
angebahnt. euh Februar 1970) die Entwicklung einer Gesamtschule 
ung der В) bleibt die vierjáhrige Grundschule und die Auftei- 
(mit jeweils Ge Com hulen in Hauptschulen, Realschulen und Gymnasien 
auf die Realschule rgänzungsjahren für Schüler, die von der Hauptschule 
wird Dee = und von dort auf das Gymnasium wechseln) ; die Schule 
terstufe” (Gesa und 16 Jahren zu einer in drei Phasen aufgeteilten “Un- 
zur Otlet mtschulen) zusammengefaßt. Die ersten beiden Jahre sind 
Iches «c bestimmt und enthalten ein für alle Schüler verbind- 
“nterricht menn ag in den nachsten beiden Jahren beginnt der 
indet weitere en Wahlfächern; im fünften und sechsten Jahr 
ur eine We nr DR statt.3 

aut. Um en ore Anzahl von Schulen sind als 
: Chulpfli che s Ziel zu verwirklichen, wird vor allem vorg 
zehnten Ce zehn Jahre auszudehnen. In Bayern beginnt jedoch im 
er den drei P ahr die Berufsausbildung. Ferner soll die Gleichwertigkeit 
rten des Unterstufenunterrichts der Oberschule entsprech- 


enden Pri 
ia nn anerkannt werden. Insbesondere kann ein Schüler, der 
le gewöhnli ss uptschuljahr besucht hat, die “mittlere Reife" erwerben, 
asium errei : AE mit der Realschule oder den ersten sechs Jahren Gym- 
icht wird. Der mittleren Reife ist eine AbschluBprüfung nach 
er Berufsfachschule 


Zwei Jahren B 
М esuch einer technischen Schule oder ein! 


Gesamtschulen aufge- 
geschlagen, die 


Gr 5 ef 4 " 
ius umfaßt die letzten drei Jahre ms LO 
Drachen keit, zwischen verschiedenen Zweige ählen: alte 
Schaft. e neue Sprachen, Mathematik und Naturw 

nd Sozialwissenschaften und andere, wenige 


gebiet 
ele д: 

); die Berufsfachschulen, die den Übergang ач 

hmen 


Mbp}; 

lichen - 

Und theme. andere Berufsfachschulen; die Maßnahm“ 
etrieblichen Ausbildung in Verbindung mit dem Besuch von 


Cilze; | 
апдег chrgängen. Ziel ist die Erreichung eprüfung auf einem 
ildet 2 Wege als dem Gymnasium, das den ang zur Universität 
diner Überlastung der Universitäten QU anderer 
n es des Hochschulstudiums 24 vermindern. 
rankreich hat die Gesamtschule die Form eines 


er 


r umfassen 
Í Hochschulen er- 
zur betrieblichen 


der Reif 


Hauptzug 
durch die Schaffung 


“Collége d'en- 
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Р e | ; alt: aen 

seignement secondaire" des ersten Zyklus, in dem die drei vie Greg 

E y ; Cr huile folgen: 
Unterrichtsarten zusammengefaBt sind, die auf die Grundschule f g 


a) Der Unterricht wird von Fachlehrkriften (professeurs — ЖЛ | 
teilt und umfaßt zwei neue Sprachen (sowie Latein oder Griechis 
im dritten und vierten Jahr). ie 

b) Der Unterricht wird von nicht-spezialisierten Lehrkräften (prof e 
seurs d'enseignement général de collège) erteilt und schließt nur em 
neue Sprache cin. | E 

c) Der Unterricht wird von Grundschullehrern erteilt und schließt më 
Fachjahr cin, das nach zwei Übergangsjahren cine Berufsausbildu 
gewährleisten soll. 


Der zweite Zyklus umfaßt vor allem den allgemeinbildenden 
richt in Langform, der drei Jahre dauert, wovon das erste Jahr ın dei 
Sektionen und die beiden letzten Jahre nach acht möglichen pt 
Abschlusses aufgeteilt sind. Zum zweiten Zyklus gehört auch die = e? 
sche Ausbildung, die auf zwei Ebenen erfolgt: cine “lange” von drei Le 
ren zur Erlangung des “brévet de technicien" und cine "kurze" MAP 
Jahren für das “brévet d'études professionnelles” oder das “Certificat « drei 
titude Professionnelle" (CAP): in diesem Fall dauert die Ae, 
Jahre, beginnt aber bereits im vierten Jahr des ersten Zyklus. Am ve De 
der ersten beiden Jahre des ersten Zyklus kann eine Vorberufsklass¢ p. 
sucht werden, die für Schüler, die das fünfzchnte Lebensjahr SE 
haben, nicht verbindlich ist, und dann in die auf das ‘Certificat 4 SCH 
Professionnelles" (CEP) vorbereitende Klasse übergegangen oder die ч 
zeit begonnen werden. 

5. Auch in Irland wird die G 
nach der Grundschule zwei Unte 


„pen 
esamtschule eingeführt; hier besteh® 
rrichtsarten: die Sekundarschule un are 
Berufsschule mit einer Zwischenprüfung für Schüler, die mit 16 Ja 
abgehen, und cinem AbschluBzeugnis, das mit 18 Jahren erlangt wire al 


ses 2 
Es wird vor allem geplant, dic Grundschule durch Schaffung an ger 
den Schüler ausgerichteten und 


mit dem außerschulischen Leben che? 
d ern. AuBerdem sind akademische а d 
en aufgenommen worden, um ihre "von 
n zu erleichtern; entsprechend wurde! jen 
Sekundarschulen (die 1965/66 von 69% der Schüler des betreffend ng 
ters besucht wurden) die Unterrichtsprogramme durch die Einfü 3 12) 
von technischen Fächern geändert. Ferner wurde eine Reihe (197 nd! 
von Schulen eingerichtet, die der Form nach echte Gesamtschule? "und 
obwohl sie auf Sekundarschulen Scgründet sind, und alle schwächere” mit” 


: a 
nur wenige der besseren Schüler aufnehmen. Eine Nebenart der D 


4. 
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Schulen sind die communi 
ko na Re en eus schools, die lediglich durch die Vereinigung 
&, Таеп dicht E = vs weiter einer einzigen Schulbehörde entstehen. 
ton, Minister Sralfar el sesetzentwurf Nr. 1975 vor, der am 4. April 1973 
Jahr des ге} : aro der Kammer vorgelegt wurde, daD auf das erste 
ünter die Schul et allen gemeinsamen Mittelschulzyklus zwei nicht 
auf einen Lee ği ` it fallende Jahre folgen sollen, in denen die Schüler 
folgenden Ee ei igen Unterricht vorbereitet werden. Dieser ist in die drei 
ee чу kee come sprachlich-geschichtlich-philosophisch, 
Nach den ger wissenschaftlich-polytechnisch. 
len ub" nes d.h. mit 16 Jahren, kónnen die von den regiona- 
gen veranstalteten Berufsausbildungslehrgänge besucht 
Unterrichts- 


werd 

en, und 

DW nac à x . 

ministe ich den drei Jahren, also mit 19 Jahren, vom 
ür technische Spezialisierung. 


rium veranst: 
anstaltete Lehrgänge f 
rricht durch die Schaf- 


Ў. Д 
: In Lux 
-UXCT e Ste 
nburg wurde der herkómmliche Unte 


fun 
§ von : 
drei Schular M " А ; м 
ahre) zur Eres chularten geändert: die "classes complémentaires" (drei 
: 'gànz n Bag ; « Р » (£8 
gänzung der Schulpflicht; das enseignement moyen (fünf 


"enseignement secondaire" 


ah re) 
und vier AbschluBzweigen: 


für ei " 
Sieben phe ru Allgemeinbildung; das 
wei klassisch Ae? einem Orientierungsjahr 
*wei dereen | (Latein-Sprachen und Latein-Naturwissenschaften) und 
8. In den = uM Sprachen und Sprachen-Naturwissenschaften). 
orm der Sek iederlanden wurde nach der 1968 in Kraft getretenen Re- 
Schen” der undarunterricht in zwei Zweige aufgeteilt: einen "akademi- 
klassische Lee sechs auf die Universitat vorbereitenden Schuljahren mit 
neum) oder ed (Gymnasium) oder moderner Ausrichtung (Athe- 
Meinbildend seiden (Lyzeum) besteht, und einen weiterführenden allge- 
Arzen (ein ie Fass der in drei parallele Zyklen aufgeteilt ist: = 
Einen Ze zwei Jahre), einen mittleren (drei oder vier Jahre) EC 
‘ationen m ünf Jahre), auf die jeweils eine den verschiedenen on d A 
ùr die Orie sprechende Berufsausbildungszeit folgt- Das erste Jahr 15 
ientierung der Schüler bestimmt (mit Latein als Wahlfach 1m 


Erst 
Sten 
al х : 
Net "a des Gymnasiums); es wird aber von verschiede bae 
à gen, es durch eine dreijährige Mittelschule zu ersetzen. Bea sic 
einbildenden 


tigt wir 

Deg diese Weise eine stärkere Integt des allgem E ek 

Ung der : ш des Berufsunterrichts sowie den Weefall der | | - 

9. Die drei Schulen zu erzielen, die au i iversitat ici Da 
Schreiber Lage im Vereinigten Königreich is len: = 
Crersei * da einmal drei verschiedene Schulsyste 5 ет e 

its diese Systeme von den verschiedenen lokalen Behörden in der 


Taxis 

5 D 

ersetzt unterschiedlich durchgeführt werden. In Engla 

Sek die Gesamtschule immer stärker die dre! herkómmlichen Unter- 
demischer Orientierung, secondary 


tsa: 
rten: D 
n: grammar school mit aka 


ation 
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modern school mit Allgemeinbildung, technical school mit ähnlichem Unter- 
richt wie die Schulen mit akademischer Ausrichtung, aber stärkerem Ge 
wicht auf Mathematik und den technischen Fächern. 

46%, der Oberschüler besuchen Gesamtschulen; es wird damit ar 
net, daß dieser Anteil in diesem Jahrzehnt auf 759; ansteigt. Die Forme 
“Gesamtschule” bietet eine große Skala möglicher Kombinationen, die 
sich zu sechs zusammenfassen lassen: 


a) Die polyvalente Schule für Schüler zwischen 11 und 18 Jahren. 

b) Ein Gesamtschulsystem, das aus zwei Stufen besteht: einer Unter 

stufe (zwei Jahre) und einer Oberstufe bis zum Abschluß der Ober 

schule. 

Ein ebenfalls aus zwei Stufen bestehendes Gesamtschulsyste™ 

dem jedoch nur ein Teil der Schüler die Oberstufe besucht, SC 

der andere Teil bis zum Abschluß der Schulpflicht in der Unterstu 

verbleibt. je 

d) Ein Gesamtschulsystem, in dem sämtliche Schüler bis zum en 
zehnten oder vierzehnten Jahr indie Unterstufe gehen und sich da à 
auf zwei Oberstufen verteilen: eine bis zur Erreichung des 
schlußzeugnisses und eine bis zum Abschluß der Schulpflicht. 

€) Gesamtschulen für Schüler von 11 bis 16 Jahren, die anschlie 
Schulen bis zur Erlangung des Abschlußzeugnisses besuchen ( 
form colleges). 

f) Ein System von Mittelschulen für Schüler von 8 bis 12 Jahre! 
9 bzw. 10 bis 13 Jahren, die danach bis zum Abschluß der Schu 
18 Jahren auf cine Gesamtschule übergehen. 


Ähnlich ist die Organisation in Schottland, während in Nordirland 


die Schulpflicht bis zum fünfzehnten Lebensjahr geht) eine vier)? 
Mittelschule mit praktischer 


eine sechs- oder siebenjáhrig. 
de Sekundarschule klassisch 
Es besteht demnach eine 


c ` 


I 


ssend 
six 


d oder 
Je m! 


(м0 


n 
H H H 1 ar > 
Ausrichtung im dritten und vierten Jal hf 


H rec 
е, der englischen grammar school entsp! 
er Art bestehen. їшї 
allgemeine Tendenz zu einer Umstru™ p 


schaft (community schools) zur Verfügung stehen und in denen dic ce 
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4. Der Erzichungsminister Fontanet hat am 5. Juni 1973 in der tiora 
lung mitgeteilt, daß eine Reform vorbereitet wird, die der Oberstufe einen eere 
meineren Charakter verleihen soll, um den Anwartern auf das Reifezeugnis Er om 
Auswahlmöglichkeiten während der beiden letzten Oberschuljahre zu ше ffi- 
damit die derzeitige strenge rennung der Zweige zu beseitigen, (Vgl. Дор 
ciel, Débats Parlementaires, Assemblée Nationale, mercredi 6 juin 1973, 5. 
1745). 


: Те . е . «The de 
5. Zu den Schwierigkeiten der englischen Gesamtschule siehe: A Y ates, ‘itt für 
velopment of comprehensive education in England". Internationale Zeitschr ial 


) f 4 “Social 
Erziehungswissenschajt 17 (1971), Nr. 1, und T. G. Monks und T. Kawwa, ijt für 
psychological aspects of comprehensive education". Internationale Zettschri 
Erziehungswissenschaft 17 (1971), Nr. 1. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 
The nine member countries of the EEC are aware that reform of the respectiv? 
educational systems is a necessary basis for harmonious economic development: . 
the article the author traces the carly steps toward closer cooperation On “ihe 
cational matters and carries out a comparative analysis on two levels: gege 
length of elementary and secondary schooling in the various countries and eg 
the different forms of specialisation offered at the secondary level. Having Bee 
the structure of the educational System and new developments in cach aim і 
author comments briefly on vocational training and the deteriorating situation 
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In 1963 H 
first artic arold Wilson, who was 
m ulated the notior 10 was soon to become Prime Minis 5 
ibe came hace "x university of ere ri "n rer ге 
we its first courses Mew ap 1969 as the Open Ste In sen re Glasgo: 
Shoots, and radio VUE h consisted of written correspondence Vë Leger? 
Some ger grammes, regional study centres, and one ec mir 
Show j rel statistics а : 
тиг Scope and to gege > University have been catalogued below in ord 

jene. " е. As of 1972 the e comments on its use of educational technolo = ^s 
The BRC Aa members.of er had approximately 40,000 os өс 

Rcs е academic staff with about 850 support persone 

Were est staff. In addition: dive professional staff of 60 with 
and н н опу опа ка here were 7,000 counsellors and tutors, all of whom 

Peas lal staff was pia om -time basis by the Open University. This counselling 
Фйайед ain budget iine war? among 13 regional centres and 300 study centres. 
The ab through student de с 1972 were about £ 7 million, of wich £ I million was 
One of 4 ave data are eine The capital costs through 1972 were £ 3.5 million. 
new n largest universiti i that the Open University is not an experiment. It is 
atgest ү Nologies are беча extant, and from among educational units in which 
аттап ional unit a egral part of the educational process it is by far the 
in Men eene SCH d hate in the world. As such, the Open University 
lization ion. On the ee ion and analysis by those who would exploit technology 
Size of e based on any ni one must exercise caution in making broad gener- 
tempts he Open A servations about this particular system. The enormous 
than à = the use of ge? makes it intrinsically different from more modest at- 
telias study of one ` їопа1 technology. What I present here, then, js no more 
ational be modern tech particular educational endeavour in which there isa heavy 
Cannot a With a lon nology. It should be borne in mind that it is a viable, орег- 
* abandoned Emange commitment to a large number of students which 
at the whim of the experimenter or of the funding agency. 
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The written materials for a full credit course consist of 34 study units, " 
consisting of a bound booklet or booklets of some 40 to 50 pages. The study un! 
are sometimes supplemented by a course book or books. The latter are Ley 
textbooks identical to those used in a traditional classroom. Each study unit CO 
tains teaching material, including comments on the television and radio programm e 
and on the textbook (if one is used), and self-assessment exercises. Most of the en 
units also contain tutor-marked assignments, and multiple-choice computer-mar 
assignments. one 

The broadcast materials consist of one 25 minute television programme бо 
20 minute radio programme. Each of these is broadcast twice per week, once ee 
peak viewing time (e.g. 6 p.m. on Thursday) and once during off-peak Wine tele- 
11 a.m. on Sunday). Each week for 34 weeks the student is expected to view we? 
vision, listen to radio, read his correspondence materials, and complete the d 
assessment exercises. Periodically, perhaps every fortnight, the student !5 à 
expected to complete and return both the tutor-marked and the computer eet 
assignments. In addition he may, at his own option, attend a study centre X 
his tutor and fellow students, view programmes, or usc a computer terminal. jo | 
„rom a technology point of view it is significant that television viewing = eai 
listening consume only a small portion of the students’ time. In most courses : ze 
is to take up 10 hours per week of their time.? Only onc hour of that time 15 ES e 
to television viewing and radio listening combined. If the time required to a nd 
television and radio commentaries is added to this, then the total televisi0 
radio time is estimated to be two hours, i.e. 20 per cent of the total study ut 

During the summer each student attends a one-week summer school, k дсй” 
lectures given by academics, tutorial sessions, computer terminals, playbac ma | 
ties for television and radio as well as an opportunity to meet his fellow stu e 


: o 
ишш each student takes a comprehensive final examination at the clos® 
ourse, 


Preparation of M aterials s 
For each course the 
with supporting Personnel, Ideally there are 18 to 20 academics on each nid 


although in practice the number is likely to be considerably smaller DA ` 
In principle, written materials (the Study units) are prepared ассог ing шй 
following format. A member (or members) of the course em writes a draft of e 
Ce re for the course, The unit is then tested ona representative © y E 
ential students and revised accordin tests. This 07, de’ 
write-test-rewrite is Tepeated as often n Geen Fee necessary m 
sirable to do so. In practice, no testing may be done at all and it is unusual ar 3 
write-test-rewrite cycle is carried out more than once for any unit bere p # 
variety of reasons for restricting the testing and gout not ШЕ least О: wht " 
the time-honoured ones of lack of time and money = nd 1 


University: 
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shethet 
-and-white television), whe 


backdrops, proper colour contrasts (even for black The BBC cutting al 
or not to use film or video tape etc., receive great dnd iria sed. It is this care for 
editing facilities are extremely claborate and are extensively = m from othe! 
detail which distinguishes the Open University television PUE Se in most casts 
educational television produced on university and school aai ois and does easily 
the viewer is unaware of such subtleties of de tail, but the viewer e oben deet highly 
distinguish the overall higher quality. In other words, the viewer ре. len SÉ 
professional programmes constructed by skilled craftsmen to eran | 
pleasant, and more rewarding to view than the usual educational te P sar to the 
With television and radio there can be no make-test-remake cycle x^ js possi 
one with written materials. Economics simply do not allow this luxury. 
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Generally one or two of the weaker programmes for a course are rt pem 

From thë academics’ point of view the « mphasis is dec idedly on t vadis 
terial. When time grows short, as it usually does, it is the television Ger and + e 
are given the least attention. The academics’ professional тер TIN 
evaluation by their peers and superiors are based primarily on the Gang with 
written material (study units) which they produce. Combine these fac pei c j 
relatively little time K 
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Er Th 
exceptions, is analogous to filming the original stage play without rew ge? an! 
y such programme uninteresting 


casual, non-student viewer is likely to find a 

boring.10 Ae ang 
The remoteness of the students and their lack of contact with academics 4 Uni 

fellow students causes great concern among the academic staff at the Open 
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versity. The academics judge, and rightly so, that in such isolation stude o the! 
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about how well they are performing both in absolute t rms and relative H 
compatriots. Consequently, considerable emphasis is placed on individuals 
instruction, Study centres, summer schools and self-assessment exercises * 
attempts at such personalization of instruction. Of these, only summer 5С 
be considered an unqualified success. Unfortunately, not all courses have 5 
schools and the trend appears to be away from such schools because of the hed 
they place on the staff now that the number of « ourses is growing, The study 
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E - degrees 
= o p 


and by tl 
ә lemselves 
Sei fhe dies s. One can even make the case th 
All of this lez eee goals of post-graduate айса п 
|. So d s leads to the es ao 
e much to teach subjec pom stion: should the Open University not set as its goal not 
nus А eram sity as its 
wee matter for th matter but to teach its students how to acquire SH e 
€ ‘mselyves : t i 
a lasis on ича Ives? If the answer to this question is yes then de 
ғ equally vexi alization and the problems i i наг 
учур | problems it poses vanish. Rather i 
€ the past BR _ m of how to train students to learn by rae by idi 
а -learners have ` i ` Gen 
бз Te sua с Have had only books available to assist them in their 
Chen for example "oe eer to assume that students in the future will have 
A University itself iret radio and perhaps even computers. Moreover, the 
Ge egenen f ш ао the television and radio programmes and the 
“sens two re een use in self-learning. The Open University would then be 
Sg ly to produce tel ng goals: firstly, to train people to learn by themselves, and 
Бера ‘levision, radi ji i 
if leaming ee n, radio and, to a lesser extent, written materials to 
ssible. 


Wh 

atw 

duse ould the c 

TO e course e 

Bree from this cetus of study at such a university e? And what would a 
ypen university signify? While these questions are much too 

rely here, nevertheless there are some partial 

he must have 


look lik 


еер t 

O be ans 

Zen zn comprehens 

some at can be s 

on, vehicle on bait i forward. First, if a student is to learn to learn, 

Gade courses = e practise. Therefore it is quite likely that the curriculum 

muc] 85 present curri aling with specific subjects: mathematics, history, art etc., 

D. to learn the exe do. But the objective of any one course will pe not 50 

> : P8 ie 

a zeg Ät the ubject matter, say mathematics, but to learn how to learn 

"nation in matt ee ai the course there might still be a more or les: 
athematics, but the questions se ation should be 


signed 

to tes t in that examin 

Mater; ) test whe in the 

terial wi whether the student had been able to extract the essenti of the 
Jevision, nd perhaps 


Com th no P 
we E outside help (other than books, t€ radio al 
ted kne mphasis on P? 


. There в 
I Iren should not be the present examinations’ e 
ы ge of mathematics. 
Materi 


'erhaps suc 
к al lem best be characterized by pointing out th А 
bc а a ене асла omg a student stu Y ther broa an 
Pletion changeable, as sl athematics, physics: chemistry ОТ 
any ofany one c SS hould courses in the arts and humanities d lete 
Stat 9f the others i ourse in a group should indicate that the 5 = ach : em t 
ement berg Зли that group given the same type of resources. nd it 15 this as 
ich indicates what a degree from this new орел universi apro 


Y. T} 
he de 
Certa; egree s 
tain broad should mean that the holder has demonstrat d Ў 
areas, he can acquire а sound ubstantial bo 


crial w; 
io with no fac knowledge о 
do so, ace-to-face tuition. The implication is, 


To oa 
D Sum a 
mariz versity i i 
rize, what is being suggested is an ope? uni ersit which has as its 8 1 
g sugges Р 
distance - 


“atning by 
Spe, set 
ne self” rather than “Jearning at а 
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NOTES 


5 Si i f Ta ate assistants, 
l. Inthi paper support personnel includes administrative staff, graduate assi 
, In tms 5 - EE 
technicians, clerical staff and the like. 


o ta 
5 Sg irst-ve: C ses come remarkable close to this goal. Da E 
+ à he the T2 p ey Ae. indicate that first- year маа 
produced 25 nil and 13 hours per week on average. (See “A unit-by-unit Fer, 
d edens ed patterns and their reactions to the fe undation course materials 
Keser by Naomi E. McIntosh and Val Morrison, The Open University 


- - a ndation) 
3. Not all courses require summer schools but certainly all first-year (or fou 
courses do so. 


increasing the 
4. This understaffing of the course teams has the same effect as does EE 
teaching load ina conventional university. One important Seck а ы their pro- 
demics have the time or energy to be actively engaged in une vivere with 
fessional field of interest. There is general sympathy at the Open U1 ) 


s » Open 
to engage in activities other than preparing courses. Whether or hot Oe ae 
University will be able to provide the same Opportunity as conventiona Roche be to 
for its staff to do so is an open question. If not, then an obvious solution : academic 
maintain a rapid turnover in the Open University staff so that no E 
spends an excessive number of years in a heavy teaching (or course RTS at the 
environment. At this point in time there is little turnover in academie stai of the 

pen University. How much of this lack of turnover is due to mn ina 
niversity and how much is due to the general shortage of academic po: 


"P Basic 
5. Brian N. Lewis, “Course Production at the Open University I: Some 
Problems”, British Journal of Educational Technology 2 (January 1971). 
mI 
is often bypassed even “his 


6. I have pointed out that the write-test-rewrite cycle » 
К о great disadvantage 


he written materials so that in fact television is at n 
respect. 


7. Most of the comments in this section apply equally to radio. 
8. Here “success” 


Р the 
А " Ra : d 

15 used in the limited Sense of obtaining credit for passing 
course, 


9. “Criteria for the Selection of Material f. 


in 
3 E Ges nmes 
1 > or Inclusion in Television Progran 
the Science Foundation Course’ 


^ by James McCloy, BBC (16 February 1971): d 


А тир В " ion 
10. The intention 15 not to imply that this is considered an undesirable situation Le 


F; Я t 
everyone, or in fact anyone, at the Open University. However, I do consider i 
& Severe drawback. 


once 
" a rien 
2 People with some working expa theif 
who either wish to develop their skills and/or deepen their understanding 
Present field, or need to acquire a basic knowledge in a new subject. 


i 


ez e 


CURREN’ c 
m PROBLEMS 
‚EMS AND DEVEL MENT T dE 
B - iL SI MEN S IN HAI j 
P B AI EDUCATION 


JASPER y QT e 
| R J; ALENTI, Loyola University oí Chicago 
The last dec: | 
ign] ecade has seen vas T m. S 
Лорену : B 1 vast changes in the i i 

d Aet $ ges ne hai educ: syste Si 
15 taki particula B 5 1 — ie I | 
ukine Ges help ven u 2 Is pieni the directions which the je aa e = 

! a distinct image of Thai education These dial Tr e = 
> S ортеп sare: 


1. TI s a а s and the 
к 1e extension o »uls ) the prim 
sion of com sor D 
puls wry educatic 
d n through 1 i 
nary grade 


attend: 
2 Th ndant need for teachers 
d е moveme ds 
e ч T 
ielination cen ard the comprehensive secondar) 
1e schools toward manpower development 


y school and a corresponding 


3. TI 
; The expansi 
4 A бна: сы. of higher education 
E mitme in 3 s 
5. The ice to international cooperation in education 
qué 5 ›{ responsibility for с 
mer ay y for co sory e i 
н тү Йи ad Tie Mcd ompulsory education to the Department of 
»e Ministry of the Interior. 


The 

reorganizati 

GER ЫШ. of the Ministry of Education 

аць 8 7 E Б s 

лын rei that none of these developments has been due to the 
ational policy and ле educational establishment. All of the 
ational Econ gs all are consistent with the 

omic Development Board (NEDB 


these di 
Se directions 
ions has been fraught with problems — 


m have evolved as 
-year plans of the 
to take each of 
d social. 


successive five 
). Yet the decision 


political, economic an 


Com b 
ulsory E à 
ry Education and the Supply of Teachers 
most dramatic development, in- 
the largest allocation of govern- 
Plan of 1959, 


of the Karachi 
ation. Both the 
{ 1933 and the 


The extensi 
Volving ни of compulsory education is the 
Ment resour oi number of students and requiring 
> Беан a Thailand, even before its acceptance 
ducational піса to the extension of compulsory 
ational "Mania of the more radical revolutionary 
um the —_ or the more conservative revolutionary Counci 
Owers from miension; The Ministry fficials with 
the Council of Ministers participate 


960 
formal 
ly endorsed the Karachi Plan to бе Asian na 
ble within the limi 


eve seven yea 
king steady pro 
des and abou 
et a goal const h the Karachi Plan of 
able. Each year the government studies its 
llocation for the extension of compulsory 
f Education (and now the Ministry of the 
r where SC hooli 


Th 

8tade ind. government's policy has 

paking sis a time; instead it has 5 

Mancial те Prathoms 5 to 7 avail 

Schooling with an and determines its a 
. With this amount, the Ministry © 


Nterj 
or) 
Pulsory. selects certain districts each ye 


istent wit 


ified teachers for 
graduating each 
estimated that 
nimal demands 


tension is 


Ama 
a 
thes, Jot Obstacle to a more rapid ex 
6,000 new 
e Department 


€ sch 
Pw itio esae 1960s, 5,000 to 
e Department of Teacher Education. Ў 
ear just to meet mi 


ad to 
Produce 8,000 to 10,000 new teachers а y 
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; are being 
for education. Current Statistics are more encouraging More nn г. 
enrolled in upper primary and in se Spe: dis gäe eras нен (equivalent to 
ating. Teachers are prepared and certified cither in training scho ek institutions); 
the secondary level); in training colleges (post-se ondary profe veis ment while in 
by passing external examinations of the Teac he г Training I epe ente eg pro- 
service; and a few select ones in the College of Education | а sten 0 
fessional institute with a graduate division and the Faculty o Fa past few 
Chulalongkorn University, the premicr university of the nation. їй un their 
years, newly created universities have established. faculties of educatio 
production of teachers to date has not been significant, De >artment'5 
The number of teachers being produced is much higher than the ёс ine almost 
estimate in the early sixties, The number of graduates in teacher е for bY 
doubled between 1968 and 1970. However, the largest increase is ac pueda js no 
the external examination System. This method of preparing qualified tea the 
considered to be Very satisfactory by the educ 


s to 
; antst 
ational leaders and consulta 
Ministry.2 


; pla? 
Pacht d 
m e | Besten | Karach 
The Ministry estimates that it cannot attain the objectives of th 


du” 
until 1987,3 It reasons that the tot 


„е 

De secondary ‘, 

al enrollment in elementary and vani » of 35/1 2 

: eg тыа à teacher ratit 0 
Cation will rise to 12.18 million in 1987. Assuming a pupil/tcacher тг woul 


` se 
Primary schools and a ratio of 20/1 in secondary schools, the teac Set Tor iment 
have to increase from 183,000 in 1967 to 400,000 in 1987. If increases in Метей, СЕ 
teacher replacements and the upgrading of uncertified teachers are BE , 
the Ministry estimates that it must certify’ 30,000 teachers cach усаг. ` espectiv® d 
all of the teacher education programs produced in 1968 through 19768 nstitute j 
19,000, 26,000 and 31,000 teachers.4 The continuation of this would ae a 105 
Biant step toward implementing the Karachi Plan but this would be dc 
exclusively with teachers below the baccalaureate level. 
BY 
Comprehensive Secondary Education and Manpower Training 


A second important trend in the las 
hensive high schoo] and 


= тр!“ 
t decade is the movement toward s m 
Manpower training. Thailand's efforts are in d Cambodi it 
of several Asian Nations, including Pakistan, Burma, Afghanistan and = wh e 
These countrics have Planned to Te-orient secondary cducation to a ene e. 
Should be looked upon as mainly termina] rather than as preparatory feet ín 
Study. This is being done on Pedagogical grounds as well as есйп nas Je 
Diversity, Rather than maintal ing 


1196 
of Secondary schools Parallel to the academic ones, the authorities arc eg and 
System by creating Several Streams in One schoo] — academic, general, tec 0) 
vocational, ‚ve 
Thailand’s first Step toward the comprehensive schoo] (and a most s pe e n8 
was the girls high school at Khorat (Suranari Withava). This school Gei bui ege? 
pressive because the headmistress Was able to get generous Së, yr exa! ong 
equipment and staff. Some other schools — the boys school at Khorat, rest the 
have embarked in the same direction in promoting skills and eng a m 
students in the Practical aspects of their education Boys can be scc ојес аќ 
school site Participating in agricultura] electrica], and woodworking PT 
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Government, c А 
» Bee omitted itse 
E Specific — de a substantial expansion to 20 com ; d 
ү sit aptitudes: о; E are to: educate een 
izo s will become i ae slop a backgro И в 25 
pai E beer vns ie citizens and also RE = > 
chan ne sical growth of icc instruction; and promote the dier y^ d 
Colles i SC meny idane aes These objectives require it. onl i en 
ase à of Education has dev Fu testing services as well. The nds ique 
ge , of traified guidance -— some aptitude tests to orient ps em de 
called i the mind sonnel is very small. As new comprehensive d в 
wie? Type Een ee a differentiation. The standard enge? 
in their с Type I school den > zora area with an agricultural emphasis pe 
instances eg um whereas Ty D aia a ee re we elective 
Фей s Class sizes inthe sch I i | programs did not provide for electives. In п gie 
Here jects.® In 1970, two 100ls have been very small because of the rolif zé? 
‚ too, additional years were added to the Type I rite Em. 
À ams. 
t elective subjects were permitted. 


it was : 
as only 
aly in the general stream tha 
This in itself was an 


The T 
hai co 
oh mprehensi 
нана, кн indes ur nsive school plan called for 20 schools 
б aki ; ч 
сне honte ig ag when it is realized that there were 464 government 
is secondary Geen 191 vocational schools and an almost equal number of 
1 opment ~ but i s, the thrust of the effort is mi t is isi 
Р Tanpower Pl it should be considered experim ntal pe 
ati > anning. The E à ee 
e a (EPO) wien A = Educational Planning Office of the Ministry of Edu- 
his ailand förthe Ee e Se ated in 1964 undertook a study of the manpower needs 
study by Green ^i " decades. It worked with the NEDB and was directed in 
and educational advisers from Michigan State University. 


Teport ¢ 
of the study 

udy was published in 1966.7 Among its conclusions were: 
for the country’s 


nimized. I 


Lom 
` The ed 
e ucational 
Stage al level » Thai ls nro 
2: Ins of Geier the Thai labor force, while rising, is low 
weis a hi 3 
low a high correlati 
3. o. Productivity clation between low educational levels of the labor force and 
ere м 
4.7 " are many 
5 Pray ENG en shortages in the professional category. 
his demand dec aeg demand for middle-level skilled workers. 
continue to be great, at least through 1986, stimulated by the 
d communication, 


transportation, an 


nd food processing, trade 


Increased ec 3 
petere rune in activity in industry, 
6 and comme en agricultural diversification a 

+ The detail get , and services. 

Ment a forecast of occupational nee 
the educatio government agencies, and priva 
and pne re system will be great, it will be necessa 
g in on-the-job training and less formal ad 


ls, employ- 
demand on 
П training 
ograms.® 


d in schoo 


te enterprise. since the 
y to provide ski 


ult education pr 


ds should be use 


ed an analysi e current status of 
iti pational structure 


The 
e met} 
hodology used in the study involv 
derived for the 


© labo 
T force (i 
rce (its employment levels, sector: 


and 
educati 
Se, at 5 
*Ctora] Serie attainment levels). The percentage e 
position and occupational structure were applied to the labor force 
projections of the Thai popu- 


6 by making 
r force. Estimating an 
ions of the non-agricu 
d by Walter Gale 


agriculture sector 
]tural sectors were 
nson with the 


Srecas 

ation eg the target years through 198 

Percenta ER rate of growth of the labo 

computed, e 74, the percentage composit 
- The study used a methodology designe 
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ability of 
Italian economy as its model because of Italy's comparable c Dese, dipsa di 
water power, size, population, agrarian economics etc. The qat bn in 1986. 
applied to the estimate of the numbers of workers for cach imdustrid e Fine 
Next the numbers of workers in each major occupational group were ag emm 
into finer occupational categories and the estimates of demand for sp c 
pations were converted into an estimate of educational requirements. 


us = d ap Ap- 
i > ics. À 

: | ў а E 'anced countr А 

-conomists have use such methods for fore casting in adv Se és " Se 


plying the same methods to underdeveloped countries involves more = ; not defi- 
absent, incomplete or unreliable; motivation for work and productivity 15 носе n 
nite; and cultural values and attitudes represent variables different pone Plug! 
capitalist economies.19 There are criticisms of the application of this eg 
to developing nations, and Fischer cited the following argum« nts agains de” 
studies: economists (e.g. Gary Becker, Mark Blaug, W. C. Cash) 219 are: the 
increasingly critical of manpower planning; underdeveloped countrics деуер" 
fault in their desire to fill manpower gaps quickly; there is more — finance 
ment to concern educators than manpower problems and the problems 0 yn occu 
and the emphasis on manpower still has not provided us with any data ыд 
pational performance.!1 How, Fischer asks, is the economic curriculum TC s fiel 
the later economic behavior of graduates? Finally, Fischer argues that zi intries 
research on economic behavior and education is needed in the developing pie fore 
The NEDB and the EPO are nevertheless being guided by the eg ome edu” 
casts in the development of vocational and technical education (and eecht of the 
cation as well). The vocational and technical schools are an important 2 $ ver 
plans. The vocational enrollment in 1950 was 12000, ii TET dE get 
100,000, and it has been increasing rapidly since then. The demand is gre 100 арр! 
the supply: іп 1969 the schools admitted 43,200 new students out of 81,9 titute 
cants. The trend is toward the expansion of the upper vocational schools (ins 
and the eventual phasing out of the lower ones, 


Higher Education е we 
A third major trend is the expansion of higher education. In 1961 ther ding 
36,625 undergraduate students 
six universities — Chulalongkor 
Kasertsart, and the University of the «ei ties 
undergraduate students and 2,932 graduate students, attending 11 univers! the 


majority of the students are Thai. ned i$ a 

One of the major problems in higher education which has been researc am i. 
of admissions practices. Kraft's Study has provided some data on the ош D 
ences among the students admitted to science faculties.12 It is Kraft’s th 
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ission on tl i І 
spac ic basis i i 
(HEEE an anae s of Joint Higher Education Entrance Examination scor 
H e exi m vite: s E 
we favorable both E кишшанан used jointly by the NEC institutions) has b! s 
arly those parents bn esu of professional persons and businessmen caeca 
i Greet who resid Y digher educational attainment and who are mud p 
contributing factor e s e the Bangkok-Thonburi area Kraft found the ]HEEE a 
к > o is discrimi 1 : : Es 
appraisals of ETH ais discrimination and recommended its replacement with 
ary graduates based on rank in class after MS 4, academic 
MS 4, aca 
condary school, bio-data infor- 


aptitud 
e test scores 

ores, the recommendation of the se 
1 individual subjects 


mation i 

: in the appli А b 

in the MS application form, interview ings 

Kr, en 5 examination алны ана 

aft found t1 ч 

e aat the new regi a 

ci select іна Baikal er w Te gional or provincial universities continued the practice 

ен in ЛӘ Оу ep Yonburi students: of 217 students entering Khon Kaen Uni- 
niversity only 248 sa es from the northeast; of 859 students entering Chiengmai 

- e from the north; and of 50 students entering Songkla Uni- 


versity ¢ 
y only 18 we 
) re fr Ы 
e from the south.!3 He recommended reserving 70 to 80 per cent 
cholarship aid; orienting regional 


of th 
€ places А 
for regional applicants; increasing s 
‘yp-country” secondary schools; 


Stud 
ents toy 
var ; à 
Providing e E university entrance; upgrading « 
n medial s М 1 
act, the gegen, nr programs; and establishing community colleges. In 
urban selection is likely to continue to be very critical. The 


JHEE н? 
ZE is not li 
Б ikely > f 
ely to be abandoned in the near future, and it will also take many 
stablishment of community colleges 


the supply of competent 
y influence by the central 
ill not “select” the 
tion is SO great in 
ional edu- 


Years to 

will iie CENE rural secondary schools. The € 
cate new problems - problems of financing, 

{ communit 

ity college W 

er educa 

ch as vocat 


faculty a 
"res de GC important, the permitting © 
„angkok Steg. $ ees guarantce that a commun 
ailand that Ce The competition for admission to high 
Cation, or à s e udents who fail by one route try others SU 
; Another asp > or faculty of a fourth choice. І 
ent Wolo dg of the problem of higher education is the short supply of compe" 
ology, matt S = study by Shaw pointed out the most critical areas — chemistry, 
training the hematics, physics, economics, and English - and estimated the costs of 
Solved by i ee faculty.14 Shaw cautioned that the 
„atures of ndividual faculties or institutions and suggested i ing certain 
ed work — и training — support for independent study, reduced and equal- 
От govern ads, and salary increases. It appears th peting 
Quickly, Cotes support, the problem of obtaining cor aff will not b 
Staduate e aps the best hope for Thailand is to build up som! 
*Pending ia and use her own universities to upgrade 
n the very costly system of sending practically а 


I nternati 
тър на Cooperation in Education 
nder Ges also made commitments for i 
Upgrade th zë s guidance, the nation joined other CO 
Toad obj &ilevels of education in the region through 1980 (th : 
Stateme jectives of the future development of education n Asia were exp 
nt of the Ministers of Education at Tokyo’ April 1962, namely: 
with the expansion 


The 
need for balanced d ion at all levels, 
cation 2 ; 
Of secon; Map ent = es ofedu py the ability of the children, 
g ages being £ the country. 


: determine 
availability of fi : w 
y of financial resources and manpo 


ressed in à 


er requirements о 
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: t the 
ical education а 

2. Greatly enlarged and strengthened vocational and technical edu 

А Ce у € а 5 

second and third levels. — 

3. Expansion and improvement of science education at all levels. i educational 

. Expan: o 
4. Education programs to be based on the principle of equality 


rrall 
opportunity. | -— part of overa 
5. Promotion of programs of adult and youth education as an integre 
educational development. “= — 
6. The need for the plan of educational development to be not merely soi i 
| ul i i 2 ` ‘ation. 
it should be qualitative and strive to improve standards in educ 


ative, 


j since 


many of the terms used in the statement may have appeared oh 
helped these countries to visualize the education of the [иште : d 
Model". The model was adapted for three groups of nations, cach ations at у 
stage of development. Thailand was placed in the group of eps boa the me 
highest stage of development, along with Ceylon, the Republic о 
public of Korea, the Philippines and Malaysia. | МЕТЕ 
With methodologies and formulas used in performing statistical quai : 
program analyses for educational planning by the OECD, the ПЕ H jf projec 
Institute for Educational Planning), and UNESCO, various types t. acht, 
were made for each of the three = 
and costs. Thailand has coo e Gs » 
and has considered the "Draft Asian Model" in her educational Rat кове for 
ments for this “Model” were presented and discussed in a meeting at engl ple y 
29 November 1968, of the Ministers of Education and the Ministers evened d 
Economic Planning of Member Asian States. The conference was je a іё 
UNESCO and ECAFE (the Economic Council for Asia and the Far East 
Nations regional organization with he 
Thailand has joined Laos, M the Philippines, Singapore 
form the Southeast Asian Ministers of Education Secretariat (5 н 
proposals for projects were made in 1966: a regional center for tropical ap? 
institute for higher education: a regional center for education in sciences * 
matics; a regional English langua 
instructional materials i i "vi 
educational planning.16 7 
In 1954 UNESCO and the Ministr 
International Institute for С 
Sarnmit, Thailand, Its obje 
mental, emotional and soci 
methods of educating 
October 1972, the 


ifferent 
he 


d 
tions ar 
nation? 


Br nts, output, © 
groups pertaining to enrollments, ЖП, 


А . "ding st 
perated with these projects in providing The 


„m t? 
adquarters in Bangkok). | Viet engt) 
alaysia, eet, Бете 
e Т: 
aedi ue 

an 


vision” 
a io and telev” t and 
Bc center; an institute for radio г n 


| stablisPO „д, 
Y of Education in Thailand esta P 


hild Study, housed at the College of n pro yin 
Clive was to acquire data concerning t = 
al aspects of child development for use 

children in the light of their own cultural backs? 


renamed Bangkok Institute for Child Study has ege y a 
the College of Education and offers а master's degree program, form all,” 


the College, either in child development or in educational psychology: same 
organized institution, its objective and Program remain very much A E 

The Ministry of Education has been involved in many other internat! ( girl? RO 
- through UNICEF in rural teacher training and the improvement 
cational schools, with the West German Bovernment in improving | vi” 
tutes in mechanical engineering, with the Japanese government in a impr? 
tutes in telecommunications, and with the United States government ! 


FOUR 


ounds- 


ex 
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vocational с ati S 
ganization, ee Bent education, manpower utilization, government reor- 
The involvement of Th er ee 
on educational ee эни is oane 
vanish with the eege vere is always the danger that the Thai personality will 
р presence, but at present this hardly appears likely. 


an extensive influence 


yrs Responsibilities 

A fifth major dev ү” 

nes en. in Thai education is the transfer of responsibility for 

6f the Interior m to the Department of Local Administration of the Ministry 

pointed heads = Е the Ministry of the Interior have since 1971 been ap- 
ucation sections of the provincial and district administration 

he former education officers 


to oper. 
erate the = 

e government local primary schools, while t 
(secondary schools, 


look 
after the " 

е other types and levels of educational institutions 
ades 5 to 7 in locations not yet desig- 
Ministry of Education they 
rs with regard to teaching. 
rs, it still 


Vocation: 

Pci apr ^ schools, classes in gr 

also have the r Sec ete.). As representatives of the 

Although the Mi ty of advising primary school teache 

ASS be текао Wéiee of Education no longer has control over the teache 
sponsibility of controlling the curriculum and the improvement of the 


quality M 
о stat e 
y of instruction in the primary schools. 


A proble ina i 

out 4 is i Ke in the fact that the education officers have 
Changwad ( e KSE whom they are responsible. In the past relationships to the 
but the KC? RER governor) and the nai amphur (district officer) were delicate, 
Support, Ri | could always look to the unde and the departments for 
Jepartment « I relationships are extremely sensitive. The governor (and the 
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It also appears that the Thai educational system i5 a Md strict 

a controlled free enterprise system with some gove тна: n ` 7 à айй tax- 
regulation of private enterprise through laws, selected тати : Pies It farther sim 
i following conservative banking, trade and monetary ро! . beer" de- 
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crop and mining production. School facilities and curricula are beinj aining 
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devoted to citing significant programs or reforms in various areas. The author, 
however, is remarkably successful in drawing from these efforts a number of sign! r 
cant generalizations. They are formulated, for example, on principal objectives 
found in courses of study, on methodologies employed, and on processes used t9 
bring about increased continuity in education. í 
Since this book deals with countries where cooperation between the two phases © 
education clearly proceeds under different political, organizational, and оет SCH 
cumstances, it is particularly valuable that the various chapters have used 3° 
what similar subdivisions, such as goal orientation, structural and curricular cooper 
ation, research and reform, and teacher training, all related to the cooperatio® sc 
This reviewer also sees merit in attempts to draw parallels, and to point out diffe 
ences, in cases of countries where this seems possible, e.g. the Soviet Union ап 
German Democratic Republic. Care has been taken, throughout the volume: 
present evidence of both success and dysfunctions, without setting up any om 
country as a model to be followed, Finally, the description of specific resea ef re 
‚present a ave 


would ^ 
Commis? ' 


arch 
and reform trends, as well as the extensive biographical references, TC 
impressive total picture than an essentially observation-based report 
offered. Therefore, quite apart from its usefulness to the West German 
the volume is significant for comparative educators. 
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Der Autor i sor dz Padagogi itet seit Den: 

er Autor ist Professor für Pädagogische Psychologie und arbeitet 9^ jenbe 
jt 


seiner akademischen Karricre an Fragen des Studienerfolgs und der ? ч Ка?! 
kee Das vorliegende Buch bezieht sich denn auch in wesentlichen quie" 
2-5) auf eigene Forschungsarbeiten aus zwei Jahrzehnten 
Einleitend weist der Autor auf die rasche Progression der Student? 
nordamerikanischen Colleges hin — wie dieses Phänomen ähnlich auch er 
entwickelten Industriegesellschaften zu finden ist Gleichzeitig stellt m? jun 
beachtliche Quote vorzeitiger Abgänger fest EEN? ansteigen ürfter Ze d 
Anteil von Studenten aus “hochisehulfernen” Sozialschichten wächst: "ug 3 
Beratungsdienste könnten dazu beitragen, diese Attritionsrate ZU senke? сай 
де Einrichtungen sind aber kaum so rasch zu erweitern, wie die Bera int 4° 
nisse wachsen: es entsteht eine ‘‘Beratungsliicke’’. In dieser Situation © "ern? 
Autor das student-to-student counseling cine fruchtbare Lösung des DP iate il 
zwar aus mehreren Gründen: es sichert frühere Kontakte mit den Studie "ue st 
als das hauptberuflichen (in der Regel alteren) Beratern gelingt; ёз wirkt й 
den" Beratung durch ältere Studenten mit allen ihren Risiken entgegen!’ T 
die systematische Exploration typischer Anfángerschwierigkeite? u.a." ve d 
Worauf soll sich die Beratung richten? Wie zahlreiche Untersuchung” pung Pg 
dener Autoren zeigen, leisten motivationale Faktoren unabhängig V? Eig? h 
Fähigkeit, einen bedeutenden Beitrag zum Studienerfole. Zur Erm 
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tung zu, indem sie Entscheidungen der individuellen Ausbildungsplanung in IC} 
Gründen und Folgen aufzukláren und damit Fehlentscheidungen zu EEN is php 
zu vermeiden hilft. Den Studenten eröffnet sich hiermit eine große Möglichke 
Partizipation an der Selbststeuerung der Hochschulen. . | —" 
Es erscheint auch sicher, daB unabhángig von lokalen Spezifika der Зе ced 
organisation der grundlegende inhaltliche Ansatz, den Studienerfolg je fe" o 
lungen, Arbeitsgewohnheiten und -techniken zu beeinflussen, als Kernbesta 
vergleichbaren Versuche gelten kann. 


- x Bielefeld 
Немет Ѕкоукохек, Universität Biele 


. gun $ ‚ Euro- 
BOCKSTAEL, Eric, and FEINSTEIN, OTTO, Higher Education in the E! 
pean Community. Lexington, Mass.: D.C. Heath, 1970. pp- 154. 


vyer- 


А . ү" ee ee E 
This short book has as its aim "to analyse the way in which Europea g {ош 


ments are coping with the modernization of higher education”. It conta, inin 
chapters in all, dealing successively with expansion and changes in poo with 
institutions, with democratization, with planning and finance, and finally 
"education, students and change”. 

It includes a valuable assembly of facts and figures, together with often ES 
comments, but tends to fall between two stools. There are about 40 statist ies, 
providing details of the rate of university expansion in the six EEC coun enditure 
changing social class composition of the student communities, and of EXP diverse 
under various heads (among other topics). The information is culled fro tante 
sources, and some of it seems rather broad and superficial compared, en table? 
either with corresponding analyses in the Robbins Committee Report OT u ener 
in a doctoral thesis. Yet there is surely more detail than is needed by apii not 
reader who is interested in changes in Europcan higher education but who € | 
require chapter-and-verse statistical data. "T obscutt 

The level of exposition is clear and professional, but there are occasiona aratiV? 
ties. The very first sentence states that “this study ... is part of a large сеир rai 
study of planning, quality, and personalism .. L”, “Personalism” is not 4 8 
familiar concept but is apparently not further explained. ich рге { 

The account becomes easier to read and livelier in the last chapter, wie i. ne? 
impartially much interesting documentation of the causes of student un, state?! 
the main conclusions drawn is the universal difficulty (in Western bag ug Th 
of reconciling expansion, innovation and traditional academic ideas of d pefo? 
book adequately describes and annotates the problem; it may be decades Y o 
there is much consensus about the solution. out" 
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Stellt dem der Aut i permissives Erzieherverhalten. 
or zunächst die Frage des Ursprungs der Ag angen 

ährenlassen der A gression e 


Men... dar 
ul an die H 
“die en Bons Hauptfrage: Macht das Gewé 
&n V M ы weiles ihn von inneren Sp ` 
FE apa Austen igkeit ? Oder sind beide Hypothesen unrichtig we 
en i 7 = : " as: 
postulierte Zusammenhang zwischen Gewühren S v ierteres 


Inde. 
n von 
es Aggressi 
lerter Erzi als jenes hydraulische i Trieb-Druck-Mo ell 
Periodisc] iehungswissenschaftler, in dem sich 
mit Sch einer h nach Abfuhr rufen? i cht der Autor 
A “mem umfassenden Darstellung der ротасы ВИН versu ecd 
Asatz нм Sehr differenzierten und üb а komplexen 3 imentalpsycho jogisc 
e r ind überaus K i 
tails des Beantwortung seiner Fragestellung zu 8° ied One ari Si 
“se Unt experimentellen Designs einz j hier festem 
ersu : = 
chung ein gutes Beispiel dafü 


ugehen, 


т liefert wie ex 
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Forschung zu relevanten Fragen der Erzichungswissenschaft durchgeführt werden 
kann. Einerscits werden die bestmöglichen experimentellen Methoden angewandt, 
zum anderen verfallt der Autor nicht dem Fehler des Methodenperfektionismus 
sondern verfolgt mit dem vielen “technischen Aufwand” ein ganz humanes Ziel: e 
überwindet die Simplifizicrung der Experimentalpsychologie mit ihren zu cinfachen 
Versuchsordnungen, die der realen Situation nicht mehr gerecht werden, ebenso те 
die vulgarisierte Psychoanalyse, die ebenfalls der Komplexität menschlichen yer 
haltens durch ihre reduzierten Denkmodelle nicht geniigen kann. 

Zur Untersuchung seiner Fragestellung reduziert der Autor das globale P 


ч à nezill” 
des Zusammenhangs von Aggressions- und Leistungsverhalten auf einen ER ara 
n 


roblem 


bindung aggressiven Verhaltens’ wird als bedeutsame Umweltvariable gewa 
Den Effekt von Gewährung bzw. Unterbindung (G/U) auf das aggressive V ud 
selbst beschreibt eine bestimmte Version der vom Autor kritisch übcrprü 
“ Katharsishypothese”. Nach ihr reduziert der Vollzug eines Aggressionsaktes V 
den ‚Anreiz zu weiterer Aggression und vermindert damit deren Auftretenswo _ 
scheinlichkeit. Die Unterbindung von Aggressionen birgt dagegen nach ee 
pothese die Gefahr erhöhter Aggressivität und besonders heftiger Aggression 
brüche in sich. 
: e auch immer mögliche Alternativ-Interpretationen der experime peel” 
2 aussehen mögen, das zentrale Ergebnis der Arbeit von Dann ist nicht Я rein? 
ern Gewährung bzw. Unterbindung von aggressivem Verhalten eg 
signifikanten Auswirkungen auf die Leistung. Weder wirkt Gewährung a£87^ ng 
Verhaltens nach einer Provokation von leis tet" 
fórdernd (und die Unterbindung leistungsbecintrüchtigend), noch hat die 


: á ` und 
bindung aggressiven Verhaltens generell einen leistungsbegünstigenden Effe "а 
die Gewährung einen leistung, ; 


smindernden). In der Auseinandersetzung m def 
Katharsishypothese weist der A Auseinz aaa 
= Autor nach, d i Je , die rk 
Gewährung bzw, Unterbindun 1, daB die hohe Bedeutung a 


t, st 
relativiert werden müsse. Nicht Gew. 


atellen Ве 


Aggressionstendenzen generell 


siv 


5 
fiir deren Auswirkungen auf das Ager te 


pierung von Erziehungs- 


Bedeutsamkeit dieser Arbeit und ihr Erkenntniswert für die Erzieh" 
ruckendes Votum für die Möglichkeit und Wüns“ 
ч А öglichkeit un! 
repressions- und aggressionsfreier Sozialisation und где 
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рр. 323 « The Design of Educati 
j j ucation. London: Jossey-Ba 


` Profe 
‘ssor Houle’ 
on adul ule's book is і 
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ive ution designs us committee designs an activity for a larger group: 

Programm are expanded een activity in a new format). In later chapters these 

vers ov ee a " Е ition, the book includes а chapter on major pro- 

er 60 pages and d asap 08 and an excellent bibliographic essay which 
which adult educators will find of particular value. 


Prof, 
essor H 
oule, who i 
, is scepti 
s sceptical of andragosy as a separate science, considers 
` Certainly between the education 


education — 

о a si e 

ms and mn there is considerable similarity and interchange of 

child Su , and most of what is advocated for adult education is 

Sure, in the education of 

adult le would, Гат 
t valuable for 
ildren. In the 
the main in- 

this has 


fea- 


and 
Ten, дее implemented to some exte 
recognise, On = the differences are important, as 
evelo are not those is the learning situations and methods mos 
Straction D countries in Se commonly found in the education of ch 
Import nal group avail un where school teachers are often 
tures Sei implications. le for large-scale adult education pro ammes, 
Areas as ten non-pedago Zeene for training. Similarly, other distinctive 
institutional x ) of adult education call for special measures in suc 
organisational infrastructures, financing, and linkages 


With 

empl 

calling > oyment sy 

8. systems. These matters, although quite obvious, 
; both stature 


р, which lends the 


Despi 
a pite my r 
y respect for the author's scholarshi 
reaction is OR 


authorit 
of a da =. ust confess that my overall 
wih me desi; ip deals with the fundamental system 
tom Mpeccable one = prosaic. True, the contents are systematised 2 
Ben A educators Cem nevertheless the situations and procedures are widely known 
tés as light up th midst the orderly presentation, one searches in vain for insights 
edu entation of Ka pages of Galbraith, for instance. Опе also longs for a more vivi 
cati e subtleties, the complexities an e sheer exci 
rt of headquar 


Scho], at gr 
olarly, en roots level. What we have is a 80 
ritative, but somewhat removed from the firing line. 
e, iS based 


tement of 
ters manual — 


references to Europ! 


Second 
ualifi . 
qualification — the content, despite а few 
. This of course is perfectly 


Most 
Vali entire] 
id, but the x p North American industrial socie 
mitations which it implies must be taken into account by the reader. 
dult education in a North American 


ult eq 
ucati 
on as here portrayed is mainly à 
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«ally relevant 
context. Although the system presented by Professor Houle is iras ee 
to education in all socicties, its application will be largely game à iu incen 
work in which specific educational Systems operate, In most deve аа" policies 
for instance, the determinant factors in adult education E 1 developmental 
and resource allocations, plus a Tange of social, « ultural, anc Kaes education 
factors which are crucial to any planning or implementation of Së consideration 
programmes. It would have been helpful if the author had given more дик Edu- 
to such matters, Category 11 in Profess¢ ` vestes: de- 
cation. Here one would have welcomed references to literacy dun на organ“ 
veloping countries, especially in view of the widely different approaches rain 
isation, interdisciplinary co-ordi 


ic се! 
à ; nt which € 
Nation, and curriculum development а imd the 
< кдн ject i 
of these programmes exemplify: the work-oriented literacy projc 


Tram 

national development of adult education in Tanzania; the MOBRAL prag India 7 
Brazil; the semi-functional m есе and i 
to name only a few — would repay study by adult educators everywhere A simi 
have provided excellent examples, thus broadening the impact of tram 
ly, I would have appreciated discussion by the author as to the relative i 
of his categories of education 
Trealise that in the above paragraphs I 
has not tried to do; nevertheles 
have been brought out more cf 
and with more 
have increased i 
Desig 


e T sis 
or Houle's system, for example, 


me in 


к a State, 
ass literac У programme in Maharashtra St: 


rtanc? 


al situations within a Socialist framework hat 
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fectively if it had been presented in a di oeh wo 
socid-eeonomie contexts; certain N | 

merican reader, This having -— a pibli 
à substantial and scholarly publication W! " 
r which is outstanding. Tr uNES? 


ung 
7 2 апі! 
Кові, Еми, E., Das legasthenische Kind: Seine Erziehung und Beh 


3. Auflage. Solothurn: Antonius Verlag, 1972. 124 S. 


valid 
> iv 
NAIDOO, SANDHYA, Specific Dyslexia. The Research Report weg? ren 
Children's Aid Association Word Blind Centre for Dyslexic 
London: Pitman, 1972. 165 S. £ 3.00, 


uche? 
Der dritten, neubearbeiteten Auflage des in Fachkreisen wohlbekanntt euest 
von Kobi kann ohne Ei 


: ; auf den Monat“ 
nschränkung bescheinigt werden, daß es auf r est” 
Stand gebracht ist und die Weiterentwic 


ur 
klung der Legasthenieforschung 7 griff 
nis genommen hat. Der Band handelt in seinen ersten vier Kapiteln, 
läuterungen, Symptomatik, Häufigkeit und Verteilung, Ursachen) die “A me тй 
Legasthenie ab. Ein Kapitel widme n 
gehen auf die Probleme der Erzich 


ide 
t sich der Diagnostik. Die letzten ion Dach 
ung und Schulung und der Behand а 5 
Anhang finden sich Beispiele, Mate 
register. 


un 
5 н a en- 
rialhinweise, Literatu t-, Person 


tiolo tel 


ur vorzufinden ist 


7" 
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einen k 
knappen, j 
, jedoch vollstá 
ständigen Abri 
Abriß der Legas i 
ga sthenieforschung und d 

E er vor- 

Der weniger an der Theorie 


der Psychologe — und 
r Aspekte, Ansätze 
in, zumal es offen- 


findb 
aren diagnosti 
agn = 
und an en und therapeutischen Ansätze 
erst recht EES interessierte Prak o o 
ein interessi c Praktiker – ob Pädagoge о 

"ée der sich oft ge ge s Laie dürfte angesichts der Siet de 
ar auch Kobi b cipi ausschließenden Aussagen verwirrt 1 

zu ken ` Б verfällt, seine ci S a 

3 nzeichne , e eigene Auffassung des D 

lichst v; леп. Jedenfalls tri н Viae es Problems klar und eindeutig 

€ ek Kulon gr en lies hinter dem offenkundigen Bemühen "i 

krete Hilf Ansichten zu Wort k Mond 
в estell " : Е kommen zu lassen ück p 

n ung e T , ZUTUCK. 

Ges Praktiker sieht. diagnostische Leitlinien und methodische secu cvi 
ds $ sich einer Fü Anwe en be- 
e Qual der Auswal ich einer Fülle von Aussagen und Ratschlägen 8! = E 
So liegt der Ma ahl bleibt ihm selbst überlass n Ges Sen 

un Mangel dieses e * сны 

jw Behandlung des менен Buches, dessen Untertitel Hinweise fiir die Erziehung 

, mit der es di s legasthenischen Kindes vers Ы е $ 
dan er es die best es verspricht, gerade in der Vollständig- 
ach. als ei estehende Meinungsvie n : | 5 
Pathol Us ein Phänomen, das s gsvielfalt wiedergibt. Legasthenie erscheint 
ogisch wi as sowohl endogen wie exoge erbli i 
an vie normal slobal wi 1 g exogen, ег ich wie erworben, 
Spra n Erbfaktoren als ч Gg xal wie partiell sein kann. Als Ursachen kamen danach 
achei E als auch tré ‘crha Freipni S 

dan migentictien, werebral deer Ereignisse, gesellschaftliche Verhältnisse, 

baren, ee ан i Sysfunktion, mangelhaft ausgebildete Hemisphären- 

Spia E „жанан Malen, Gehörbeeinträchtigungen und periphere Sprach- 

Aime маке, нн Fehlerziehung, neurotische Entwicklungen, Zwei- 

AÄpperzeptiomschwächen, Raun allgemeine Sprachschwäche, Kleinkindhaftigkeit, 

ite зене Auffilligk Raumlagelabilitat, Speicherschwache, motorische und 
„ebsschwäche in ege E Aufmerksamkeits- und Einstellungsstörungen, An- 

acht. Nun entspricht es zwar dem Verständnis der Legasthe- 


nie 
als ei 
Yan. „ler SEH 
nn schulische сід " : d 
n Lernstórung, die auf vielfaltige Ursachen zuriickgehen 
n. Im Sinn von Folgewirkungen 


Stehe 
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in Zusammenhang. Kobi mochte 
Ichen Verursachungsmomenten er 


Segeniibe 

Na T anderen di 
m oder х еа it ie gorii Bedeutung beimiBt. Sicher sind das die sprach- 
metho und Artikulation Lov wp ы Faktoren, speziell geringe Lautdiskrimi- 
SS A then Ratschlä i olglich ist auch der Katalog der Diagnoseinstrumente und 
ias gesetzt. üge eine Aufzählung aller denkbaren Praktiken. Akzente WeT- 

on K А 

"ae tian e ой мы, Aspekte korrel 
zige Materialsamml Beweis für einen ursächlichen Zus 
мм Der Praktiker, rud hat dieses Buch wegen seiner 
lich CN Hinweis fi er von sich aus die richtigen Akzente 2 
Sein rege inden. Auch die vorgeschlagenen Hilfsmi 
, wenn er die sprachfórdernden und die Lautdiskr 


€Sserng, 
en Methoden auswählt. 


, mehre sa 
Te À : 
П weitere E Aspekte zu beachte 
jedoch offe hänomene mit der Legasthenie 
nsichtlich nicht entscheiden, we 


ieren zwar mit 
ammenhang- 
i Vor- 


n mehrf: 


Die 
von Nai 
m Na | 
1005 vorgelegte Experimentalstudie ist i : і 
öhnlichen ite des diagnosti: 


еге 
nswe 
rt. Ei 
ve aestischen m wegen der auDergew 
dizinischer Zoe explorativen Ansatzes, in dem eine Fülle P$ 
ests zum Einsatz kam, die alle diskutierten ätio à 
izierten Zusammenarbeit 


ecke ^ 
Zwi п. Zu 
et m anderen wegen der vorteilhaft prakti еп; 
п der benutzten statistischen 
hinaus, 


„en Medizi 
den ode der Ce und Psychologen. prittens wege x 
egasth, luster Analyse, die gecignet erschien, über die bloße Aussage 11 
enie ein multikonditionales Syndrom sei, Untergruppen spezifischer 
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Zustandsbilder zu definieren. А - рете 
и Eine gravierende Einschrankung erfahrt die Generalisierbarkeit der vacet 
dings hinsichtlicht der vorher ausgelesenen Experimental- und en Dyslexic 
CN wurden nur Kinder, die am Londoner Word Blind Centre 


: . Fälle mit 
TM ientel sind alle Fa 
Children vorgestellt worden waren, und auch aus diesem Kliente motivationale? 


geringerer Intelligenz (7%), mit Schulversäumnissen (7,52%), mut ciel (4,6%) 
und Verhaltensauffálligkeiten (20,2%) und mit organischen Schwierig 
ausgesondert worden. ar im 


` >j W: 
Es wurden zwei legasthenische Experimentalgruppen gebildet — die маг det 
Lesen und Rechtschreiben 1 bis 2 Jahre und die andere 3 bis 4 (ee en sich aD" 
jeweiligen Kontrollgruppe zurückgeblieben. Die vier (шише aie dnt (8 bis 
sonsten in den Merkmalen Schicht (nur Mittel- und Oberschicht), " Тиет 
Jahre), Geschlecht und Schulbesuch. Indizien dafiir, daB nicer ge а 
und Umstellungen im Fehlerbild der Rechtschreibschwachen eine weg at 
deutung hatten, ergaben sich nicht. Die Intelligenz aller EE (H 
trollgruppen war außerordentlich hoch und lag im Mittel bei IQ = = a 
Bezeichnend ist, daß die besonders lese/rechtschreibschwache Gruppe 


kant geringere Intelligenz von durchschnittlich IQ — 107 aufwies. orme” 
Bering 8 2 п 


SE " CSN à | : э ; it einem © e 
Naidoo faBt die wichtigsten Ergebnisse ihrer Studie, dic mit enon wurde? 

diagnostischen Aufwand und multivariater statistischer Analyse gewo 

in folgenden Punkten zusammen: ren 


п wa 

(1) Bestimmte Typen von Legasthenie, die klar voneinander zu trennen 
lassen sich nicht definieren, : 

(2) Obwohl das Muster der zu beobachtenden Funktions- und hasti 
variiert, läßt sich als generelle legasthenische Schwierigkeit cine we 
schwäche — ausgeprägt in den Tezeptiven und expressiven Aspekten 
— erkennen, 

(3) Obwohl es nicht möglich ist, distinkte Untergruppen zu definieren, г 
doch ein multikonditionaler ätiologischer Ansatz erforderlich. | „vierend® 

(4) Die Ähnlichkeit des Erscheinungsbildes gravicrender und weniger ВТ 
Legasthenie ist größer als erwartet, en 


ngeru” 
o А x x , sverzöget der 
Naidoo interpretiert die gefundenen motorischen Entwicklung: e 
und “Seitigkeitsanomalien’’ 


Legasthenie im Sinn einer ne 
das Wort “anomal” ei 
Kontrollfálle ebensolche "S 


Hu 
rung 
sstöruf® _, 
gs jationS 
rach? 


jnt 
T schei” 


in, daf dies eben nur korrelative Befunde sind, 
gische Relevanz offen bleibt. 


d 
Das Buch Specific Dyslexia kann allen klinischen Psychologen nut m All 
empfohlen werden. Es zeigt, wie umfassend der diagnostische Ansatz si konnt an 
Legasthenie sein muB, bevor therapeutische Ratschläge gegeben — сїт DUE de 
zeigt weiter, daß die Vorstellung eines bestimmten Typus der Legasthe jeit? 
satz zur ordinären Rechtschreibschwäche überholt ist, und stattdessen 
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Über i 
gang zwische i 7 
ischen beiden Zustandsbildern hervorgehoben werden muß. Dieses 
d eröffnet den Blick für 


Buch i 
ist sehr übersichtli 
die Ms cient үм und leicht lesbar geschrieben un 
n а stisc 
diagnostischen Aspekte, auch wenn die benutzten Verfahren zum 


groBen Tei i vi 
>il nicht im Deuts rfü т 
1 Deutschen ve fiigba sind. 
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Vouchers: F. 
tior ters: From Theory to Alum Rock. Homewood 1l.: 
ns, 1972. pp. 412. $12.50. inm 


ent in educational finance 


f "vouchers", given to pa- 
f their choice, 


. This bo Se 
the a Ar an account of an interesting experim 
Tents who фест of financing education by means 0 
Was first put f леп purchase education for their child at any school o 
and has subse orward by the American economist, Milton Friedman, 10 years ago, 
In 1972 the ine provoked considerable controversy in America and elsewhere. 
istrict of Alu ice of Economic Opportunity financed an experiment in the school 
m Rock, California, which was designed to test the idea in practice. 


The bi 

ook i "M y 

po by re эзы into four parts. The first attempts to summarise the contro- 

US printing a number of short articles, and excerpts from testimonies to 
upport or attack the idea of 


Bover e 
: chers. There committees, which either strongly 5 ; 
the British а are brief references to school financing in Europe, but no mention 
Cher Steen м debate on vouchers. These articles do convey the flavour of the vou- 
ersy and represent both sides of the argument, but the quality is very 

fusing debate 


Mixed 
and th 
fore he is reader must absorb over a hundred pases of often con 
given, in the second part of the book, à clear, concise statement of the 


vario 
us vou 
d Free pe proposals that have been made. 
section reprints a report on vouchers prepared by the Center for ins 


vou 


Stud 

Y of Publi ) 

1уосаќеѕ Es Policy, whose President, Christopher Jencks, is one О: 

ee vouchers. The report examines argumen for and against more than 
osal is for an unregulated 


The simplest prop 
1d all receive vouc 


be fr 
ee | 
to supplement them out of their ow? pocket, r 
heme might in arental choice 
= s ; or racially Se 


Tge an 
imulate level of tuition fees. Such a à 
ed sch € competition among schools but could lead to socially Po overcome 
is Sg ag; and an increase in inequalities between ri nd poor. +0 ида in 
avour of E a variety of schemes have been propose 18 ge of 
i ig ili rage ent t 
Sie voucher, families, or limit the power of paren 


erent 
types of voucher schemes. 


таг], 
Ket for x 
education, where parents wou 


Моц], d 
to Cha; 
and st 


Bregat 


. The skner DM 
Sa Denies ae in Alum Rock, which is described in Part Three, does discriminate 
Of the poor is int i distribution © 

, ani lise the CP dips 

d is intended to eq"? evaluation is 


Well 

as toi 

and į Increase i mme © 

iti parental choice. An elaborate progra 5 5 i 
1s hoped to continue and expand the experimen for five to eight years. It is 


Оо so, 
s 9n to j 
summarises 598° the success of the experiment, a 
à few reaciiona-to-the introduction of the scheme: 
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continues, this book will be followed by Many others evaluating this experience 0 

financing education by vouchers, 1 about 
Meanwhile it will be of considerable interest to all those who are s пай? 

the educational, social and economic c onsequences of alternative methods о 

cing education. 
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for Educational Change: The Republic of Korea. Gainesville, 


University of Florida Press, 197], PP. 197. $6.00. 


research 

This impressive systems analysis by the Department of Educational “> ne 
Florida State University, provides an Up-to-date comprehensive m ha 
Korean educational situation, its institutions and its problems. The m analy® 
engaged on a Search for effective new educational models for the RN by е 
of Korea's educational sector: "The Major aim of this study was an EE ces 
Republic of Korea to find if it might be able to organize its educationa d 
in ways that would make its educ: 
needs and, simultancously, 
system.” 


15 


‚ natio" | 

ational programs more responsive to ol опа! 
function more efficiently than its present € ver 
a brief summary of Korea's future торон 
contemporary Korean school system, e es e 
new educational model and vocational education, The following chapters |. fo 
methods of investigation and an wg 
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Korean educational Planning, * 
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1 velopment and implementation requirements, 
Project and cost estimates, (is? 
e The rate of retur al investment at the middle school leve econ? he 
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conclusion. Korean educators have cation " 
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ational model, the study team submits D priorités 
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г Пагу change should be at the elementary-middle school = are Wi 
education Institutions, academic high Schools and vocational schools ine 
maintained at the Present rate of gre p 
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ars, this work is sensitive to 
t educational condi- 
ing the new edu- 
de elementary- 


Ha Wun Sun 
un Suna, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 


Pr 

PNNAR, J 

] "s AAN; * 

Fro айй ла Ivan 1.; and BEREDAY, GEORGE, Z. F., Modern- 

ationatity Gyo, ersity in Soviet Education, with Special Reference 10 
ups. New York: Praeger, 1971, pp. 395. $ 20.00. 

aus dem Center for Education in 
ersity, New York, besagt, soll 


htspunkt der Modernisierung 
ale soziologische Aspek- 


Wie 

I der Titel dir 

Ndustrial ta umfangreichen Publikation 
ns, Teachers College, Columbia Univ 


as Bil 
dun 
Bss " 
ystem der Sowjetunion unter dem Gesic 


un 
e Kr Differe 
E en. Beides sind glob 
diesem Band enthaltenen Einzel- 


Studien 
pitel, von denen die ersten 8 


Unter q 

aß 

We t Education" zusammenge- 
die Entwicklung 


des Bildy 
Ingswese А 

e, UdSSR ge Se den verschiedenen geographischen und nationalen Regionen 
$ neidungen u me Sue Diese Anordnung des Bandes pringt gewisse inhaltliche Uber- 
tune daB die Wiederholungen mit sich; sicher ist das auch darauf zurückzu- 
Bien. Mans Einzelarbeiten von drei verschiedenen Autoren integriert werden 
Ad geschloss sollte das Buch daher auch nicht in erster Linie als eine abgerundete 
à chr als Bian De Darstellung der Bildungspolitik in der UdSSR lesen, sondern viel- 
5 reit angelegte und ins Detail gehende Materialsammlung, die auch 
he Informationen und An- 


SPezialis 
iste ; ES 
ngen zu n auf diesem Gebiet zahlreiche zusätzlic 
geben vermag. 


en en analysiert werd 
abgeben, Re Rahmen für die in 
em FOR ien i sich um insgesamt 17 Ka 
rden, wäh Development Themes in Sovie 

rend die restlichen 8 — außer dem SchluBkapitel — 


Tegu 
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In dem ersten Hauptteil folgen auf cin Kapitel, das dic vorrevolutionäre Aus 
gangssituation — insbesondere das Analphabetenproblem und die Schulpolitik der 
Duma - schildert, Abschnitte über das Schulwesen, die Berufsausbildung und die 
Hochschulen. Dabei wird jeweils ein geschichtlicher Überblick gegeben, teilweise 
im Rückgriff auf die Zeit vor 1917. Die Wandlungen nach dem Ende der Chručšev- 
Reform (ab 1964) werden ebenfalls noch kurz erwähnt. Es folgen cin Beitrag über 
die Finanzierung der Volksbildung mit detaillierten statistischen Angaben we dis 
von Bereday stammendes Kapitel "Social Dynamics in the School”, in dem o 
Probleme der sowjetischen Bildungspolitik in den 50-er und 60-er Jahren 18 m 
Spannung von Massenerziehung und Leistungselite erörtert werden. Die beiden = 
genden Kapitel tragen den etwas mißverständlichen Titel “Special Party P oap 
'in the Education of Young People' resp. 'in Soviet Higher Education’. Es CH 
hier weniger um eine Analyse der politischen Entscheidungsprozesse und eine 3 
mittlung der konkreten Leitungs- und Kontrollfunktion der KPdSU im Bildung, 
wesen, als vielmehr um einen nochmaligen gerafften historischen Überblick hr- 
einigen Angaben über die Stärke der Parteimitgliedschaft unter Studenten und sbil- 
per sonal. Das letzte Kapitel im ersten Teil schlieBlich ist der Situation und Aus 
dung der Lehrer gewidmet, ebenfalls bis etwa 1966. 

Der zweite, dem Umfang nach größere Teil des Buches ist den regi 
nationalen Besonderheiten in der Entwicklung des Bildungswesens gewic au 
eine Erérterung der kommunistischen Nationalitätenpolitik unter Lenin, SE ai 
dessen Nachfolgern folgen Kapitel über die RSFSR, die Ukrainische und a un! 
sische SSR, die baltischen Staaten, die kaukasischen Republiken, Zentralasien < 
die Moldauische SSR. Den Juden in der Sowjetunion wird ebenfalls ein eigen fo 
pitel gewidmet. Zweifellos stecken in diesen Beiträgen die interessanteste” , und 
mationen über die von den Autoren behauptete unterschiedliche Entwicklung ich 
rap sein ne in den verschiedenen Unionsrepubliken. ОРУ дол 

gaben überwiegend auf russische Quellen aus den zentralen Publika^. unge? 
und nicht auf die schwer zugänglichen lokalen Bücher, Zeitschriften und E 
er ergibt sich ein differenziertes Bild der regional-nationalen Besonder rgen: 

SE 
tion, der ethnischen ri = ст iie Entwic se 
кек сора ie e RW : em jetzigen sozio-ökonomischen -sene 0 izie js 
Ideologie neutralisiert. “Di mais р Хона паноа dig нае it jese? Ge 
ches. Für die nach wi versity within unity" lautet daher das Pee Чопа ate is 

wie vor zu leistende umfassende Analyse der Na sba$ 


ee im sowjetischen Bildungswesen stellt es eine sehr niitzliche Ausg? 


n 
onalen U 


нае PO 
Oskar ANWEILER, Ruhr-Universit 


cour 
PSACHARO E 9 Y 1 І А 
POULOS, GEORG DA Returns to Education: An Inte nation 1 


parison. London: Elsevier Scientific Publishing Co., 1973- pp- 


| Mr. Psacharopoulos has performed an important service to everybody wi 6500 

in economic aspects of education, by bringing together in one volume vest 
А . H H n 

details of the great majority, if not all, of the studies of rates of return OP. " over 


in education published in one form or another in the non-communist wor 
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years. Rates of return f 
of return from 32 countries (including the United States and 


Hawaii 
all, cou 
Д піса sep: 
5 arately) are ass 
I ely) are assembled and discussed in an orderly and infor- 
d to in the book were 


mative manner, Fort 
an a useful ch: m-— В 
ee chapters: У pe ea and summarizing the entire book, there 
aoe Sitata for En; t ach A discuss the various procedures for calcu- 
mee ti and Eege : ion, summarize the main features of all the studies 
ques Ties; the next three E different rates of return, private and social, for all 32 
SE concerning — Er discuss the bearing of these rates of return on 
Ty, secondary and : NOAGE efficiency of investment in education, as between 
questions concern} higher education, and physical plant and equipment and 
erning the relative importance of human and physical capital in 


economi 
mic dev 
Tates evelopment 
ior. of return en growth; the last two chapters disaggregate some of the 
components, and! iy in preceding chapters into their respective costs and earn- 
ivestigate the bearing of the rates of return on questions 
non of the “brain 


Conce n 
ning d 
Тат” emand md: 
ain’, 1 curves for educated labour and the ph 


enome 


f education since there are too many 


T 
he text will 
rstand easily, particularly in 


echni 

Me conce 

lis Pters 5 t} 

Te en “heroic” 
aders w 

„dere is 


appeal to economists 0 
hrough SA We Hi caeci to unde ily, | 
i , underlyin = 18 the author’s frankness in identify ing assumptions, 
in feel that his B an components of his discussion. However, some 
in short, a deg es possibly are not drawn with the same reserve. 
gree of overstatement, particularly in respect of public policy 


impli 

сабо 

has A ons: If, for ex i 

tae example, the social rate of return on investment in education 

SUR then one wonders why specialized bu- 
lopme 


implications 
= plications for public policy, 
mi men nt Bank, Asian De- 
еа i 
s long been com 


5 like the 
t К о Bank, Inter American Deve 
estimating ace ae a few governments, which have lor d ein 
tion, irrigatio pective social rates of return on inve nt in pro) 
Teturn” п. Could it not m power, agriculture and so on, have no 
not te 15 conventionall е that there is something in the way an educ: 5 
in eq ? doubt that a ke y calculated which negates its operational relevance? ! e 
Whe cation on th pubhe authority pursuing efficiency objectives ought to зит е 
pr her economis € basis of a social rate of return criterion; rather it is to won + 

cedures for nists of education really have yet evolved operationally meaningfu 
KG П insight i calculating expected rates of return. | | 
( thor’s ka nto this important problem can be a consideration f the 
e 79-86), Ge discussion of "investment in 
te, 20 and nn he proposes, rightly, that 
Cations investment” capital (has) obvious policy im 
cap al rates of , but then goes on to examine € 
Ia), Surel teturn, equity yields and book FF senti 
e Urn, conse y, the problem of public policy is to identify 
den oing en alternative investi Raynor, 
au onstrated “anis Nän? nae rn to future yields. In sum, the 
as ied frequ pesen: айп uus yields аре no EU implications carry 4 doubt 

to wh ent direct or indirect reference? to policy imp d SES 
e ether he h. : d at MT n between 

ante and as weighed the practical significa 
ex post rates of return, à distinction which 


Ucatio, 
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; base le llection 
REUCHLIN, MAURICE, L'orientation scolaire et professionnelle. be ' 
"Que Sais-je?” no. 121. Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1971, I 


sse d'esprit et à 
J éprouve pour Maurice Reuchlin une vive admiration. A j ne а О 
la rigueur mathématique du raisonnement, il allie une grand é teg chercheurs 
Quoiqu'il s'en défende, Maurice Reuchlin est un des plus pres 
contemporains dans le domaine de l'éducation. 4l vient de consacref à 
Ses qualités apparaissent bien dans le petit volume qu il vien | tous et, pouf 
L'orientation scolaire et professionnelle. Le domaine luiest familier rte bourré de 
cette raison, nous eussions trés bien pu nous retrouver devant un tex 
statistiques, de courbes, d'extrapolations savantes et de Dans t. C'est en hu- 
Nous en sommes pourtant trés loin et, surtout, beaucoup plus RAM semblent pas 
maniste, — paradoxalement, les spécialistes des sciences HUIEURSS ne send imm 
souvent mériter ce titre, — qu'il nous parle d'orientation. Ainsi, le BUE | P Zeien glo 
diatement ses véritables dimensions. M. Reuchlin en distingue trois: la 
bale, des strates particuliéres de cette Société et l'individu. 


constitue pas une vraie illustration, mais peu importe. 
La complexité Presque infinie et les li 


К éducateur 
plutôt une longue méditation où tout éduc 


те 
Lieg 
А sité de 
GILBERT DE LANDSHEERE, Université 
ийи?" 
я А ctum ÿ 
SCHIFF, BERNHARD, Die Reform der Grundschule in der 50%] 


а 
е Veröffentlichungen des OsteuroP 


$ 1€. 
Universitàt Berlin, Vol. 6. Heidelberg: Qt 
Meyer, 1972. pp. 134 


d by 
This volume is par 


| Р п5016 op 
Я t of the findings Tesulting from a research project Ку 4 
the Stiftung Volkswagenwerk and dealing with Socio-economic changes ` : 
Europe and their effect i 


nO" ne 
most of his attentlo © 


t 
p 
and since then the first three years only jop”? d 
The author first Presents an introduction dealing wider historical ari сюй, 
of that phase of Soviet education and the changes that have also recently dt 
in the corresponding levels of i 
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ard to the growth of children’s abili- 


experimental 
a 
pproaches, particularly with reg 
d solving practical 


ties in thre 
problems. | areas: observing analytically, thinking abstractly, an 
n describing the ji 
groups, the a 1с outcomes of comparisons between ex i 
Psychology ^ yal points out that this research was er an " 
dé standardized мас = two main respects from that of Western legt 
he concept of i 563185 шеазихов of intellectual abilities, and lack f ance a 
effects of the intelligence itself. The author then d Is with is: eri cem i 
Sida Es newly-developed Soviet et "e i wi d the basic traits and 
Schift d Я n the GEO) er aan eir implications for teaching 
bet eals with preschool ed „О special problems of primary-school reform, 
e ween school reform education, especially in rural areas, and with the relation 
Zeen ap Же Gd = the one hand and both teacher training and in-service 
еар at the = e illustrates Soviet attempts to increase the effectiveness 
iculum and es E ошату school level by the modernization of the mathematics 
0015, schools pecially by the intensified foreign-language work of regular 
Of great signi n: foreign languages, and kindergartens: 
Which includes icance to the reader outside the Soviet Union is 
and primary-s es ge articles contributed by Soviet educators 
Teferences e? school education. This reviewer assumes that the 
posu. Should also be most uscful to those students of the fie 
i ile this wi i. 
interpretative in a e а. large extent, describes research in school practices, it is also 
i Onships betwee eri of ways. Among them are the frequently-indicated re- 
uses and effect n Sovict research and educational P and the references to 
Points out ir s of the reforms as they are seen in pu When Schiff 
proving "x Ge conclusion that teacher-in-servic 
Vrites abou tg nde cannot replace thorough academic training, and when he 
йош апа he importance of didactic and organization 
any other eege, education, he is, in fact, discussing 
untries, not just in the Soviet Union. Similarly, whe 
trinsic motivation ina society still fostering 
ic motivation, he, in effect, poi 
ler refers in i 


Even the au 
able, not on 9 s 
‘on i nter- 


o see educ 


the documentation 
to Soviet preschool 
extensive list of 
Jd who can read 


emphasi 
ue the difficulty of promoting in 
ae resulting from extrins 
1Scussions y, to which Professor Anwei 
tescarch nn to a single nation. 
viet prim ods contribute to making his book valu 
ary education but also to others wishing t 


nati 
[o 
Dal perspective. 
WALTE 
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LAUS 5 ildungs- 
SCHMALOHR, EMIL, und SCHUTTLER-JANIKULLA, Kraus (Hrsg.) B 


; sricht 
fórderung im Vorschulalter: Zur Reform der Жазанын Do 
der Tagung im Unesco-Institut fiir Pädagogik vom 22. gt mind 
1970 in Hamburg. Internationale pädagogische Studien 30. 2. 866 
Oberursel/Taunus: Finken Verlag, 1972. Bd. 1: 296 S., Bd. 2: 

DM 25 je Bd. 


;anisé 
TR ее ^scolaire, OI Bt 
L'ouvrage est un compte rendu du séminaire sur l'éducation présco 


x Р ambourg: 
du 22 au 26 juin 1970 par l'Institut de l'Unesco pour l'Education, à Ham 


о 
l'Allemagne commence seulement à prendre intensément conscience mar OH 
préscolaire. Elle a l'intention d'augmenter le nombre de ses écoles mate 
plus, elle souhaite leur donner l'orientation 1 
L'objet du séminaire fut de s'informer de 
tiere de psychologie et d'éducation, 
l'étranger et des réformes nécessaires 


н »rnel, 

М м ‘ 4 ment mate : 

Si is des années, les pays étrangers se réoccupent d'enseigneme ème 
Si, depu Я рау E p b 


efficiente 


a plus actuelle et la KI e en ma 
s données récentes de Та rechere ee et 4 
des legons de Ja pratique en ee eset 
en vue d'assurer l'actualisation de 


ment maternel, 


discussions collectives, 


x 

se aur 

› я : " arent de bas 
L'ouvrage présente tout d'abord les rapports des théses qui servirent 


Loren gu: dere 
l. Pour les apprentissages, convient-il de suivre une progression linéaire ou | 
Рес{ег les phases spécifiques du développement? (O. Ewert) TT dévelopP? 
2. Faut-il insister sur l'aspect cognitif ou sur l'aspect socio-affectif du " 
ment? (Е. Schmalohr) itions de e? 
3. Par rapport au monde adulte, faut-il placer l'enfant dans des spar 
lieu Privilégiées ou faut-il le soumettre tras tót aux apprentissages €? " 
la vie? (A. Flitner) ]us adaP 
4. Ne convient-il pas de modifier les exigences de notre école qui ne SS? 
tées aux nécessités extra-scolaires ? (H. Wudtke) ; enfant к" 
5. Compte tenu des différences individuelles, ne faut-il pas répartir a sur pive?” 
groupes respectant leur *ppartenance socio-culturelle et observant vith ш 
dans des domaines tels que la fonction cognitive, la maitrise de la eg * t 
turité Socio-affective, Je développement ne sie ec tl ? (H. Skowf б mer 
6. Programme ou milieu stimulant ? Développement fonctionnel ou pene ii 
Par des contenus? Un curriculum unique ou des programmes expérim je 
riés? (I. Wagner) = à um 
7. L'accueil de l'enfant de 5 à 6 ans se fera-t-il au jardin d'enfants eg y sev 
maternelle? Qui bénéficiera de l'éducation préscolaire, tous les enfan " 
les enfants défavorisés? (K.G Gehrken) | | ifique ei 
8. La formation du personnel enseignant est fonction de la mission spéc! , pia 
Sle, soit le travail à l'école maternelle, soit l'éducation compensato#™ Je? 
fenberger) ges P^ ‚os; 
Une seconde Partie donne les résultats des travaux et les motions rediE” ой 
commissions qui se sont occupées respectivement: des contenus et jo cat d" 
des jeux et des matériels didactiques; de 1а formation du personnel ae lai? 
On souhaite que les recherches portent Plus spécialement sur: la des GI уе" 
développement Somatique i 


— 
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lant à 1 
a programmati 
Bre at spec T 
ion spécifique; l'étude approfondie de l'éducateur et de sa 


fonction. 
Une troisi 
roisieme parti 
iatis е partie c e "fe it 
hatiéres spécifiques de lonne les comptes rendus des travaux effectués dans des 
- Н. К. Lückert du niveau préscolaire, Parmi ceux-ci, signalons ceux de | 
ө raite des è GER ч E 
race du langa te des problèmes de la didactique préscolaire. П souligne 
айо angage et se penc iffi REECH 
éfavorisc gage et se penche sur les difficultés rencontrées par les enfants 
structurée qui doit compen- 


‚ A leur i i 
E Gees rıntent 1 = С 
e Les ee ion, il propose une méthode 
Н. Tütk 

ken qui dev 
fe o jui développe ur = б 
Delage Деб, тй а in programme expérimental de sciences naturelles pour 

ҮР, Dienes Re 
nes et D А Н 
Psycho-mathém: . Lunkenbein qui donnent les résultats 
natique de l'université de Sherbrooke 


K. Schü 
- Schiittle à 
`r- Janikullz o 
Janikulla qui, dans une étude objective. situe lel 
originalité. 


d'une recherche au centre 


angage dans l'oeu- 


vre de di 
e différents pé 
ents pédagogues, ce qui constitue une 


xpériences en m éducation 


a partie sui 
m sulvz > re 
Préscolaire entre ante reprend les rapports des e atiere d' 
Les rapport deua en Allemagne fédérale е 
à s des : А SRE 
l'étranger non. problèmes de la recherche en matière d'é 
Tapport fouillé deti ne la derniere partie de l'ouvrage. On y trouv 
Pement des е Smilansky sur l'importance de l'école maternelle 
L'ouvra s enfants défavorisés 
age г sés. 
iac ge aborde a MS e : 
nv ressant aussi bi tous les aspects de l'éducation préscolaire. C'est un document 
e espoirs des un n les praticiens que les chercheurs: il expose les inquiétudes et 
r a s s et des : Е : 
Dages à ne Zo? autres, leurs projets et leurs expériences en Allemagne 
lérale d'assure . C'est un document réconfortant parce qu'il montre la volonté 
r un avenir heureux à chaque enfant. 
GABY VENSTERMANS, Université de Liége 


ducation préscolaire a 
e, entre autres, le 


dans le dévelop- 


in 


Sur 
EFFIELD 
York: Te JAMES R., Education in Kenya: An Historical Study. New 
: Teachers College Press, 1973. 126 S. 
der Entwicklung des 


Dies 

Sist eine 

der ersten umfassenden historischen Analysen 
ichem ekt. Sheffield war 

t Herausgeber 


*nianis 
ei Der ah unter breitem ges 
е5 Berichts SE im kenianischen Erziehung® inisterium und i 
\cricho-Konf. ducation, Employment und Rural Deve 
erenz von 1967. Deren Hauptproblem, die Inte 5 
-є “Ruraliz 


У 


Ich-sozi N 
Sich in a und erzieherischen Bemühungen es Landes 
“Nteressen = Studie wie ein roter Faden unerfüllter Zielsetzungen Ж des Autors 
ISt eine ch, in der Geschichte des kenianischen Schulwesen®- a yon olitischen 
dime cec möglichst vollständige Darstellung der елдеш ce pika 
nischen Be und Initiativen, das zweite die Rea tionen а Initiative kerung im 
tr evólkerung aufzuzeigen, die "allerdings Ка hre Veran 
t werden., zenianischen Schul- 
enden 


aditi 

er an Wertsystem hin überprüf | 
Systems j er Geschichte und an der jetzigen ation йез | he exzerpier 
GT interessierte Leser findet Gud trigo en, das Wesen detailliert 
бта, usammenfassungen von Dokumenten 7 т Erziehung y» a wirkungen im 
ionen über die Hintergründe ihrer Entstehung "P peru 
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e se О itische 
Spannungsfeld der verschiedenen Interessengruppen: ога, оү dar 
Regierung und Missionen. Aus der historischen Perspektive werde > Sg: HO 
gestellten Widerspriiche und Probleme des heutigen Deni Sy Shere, Ween e? 
andere Entwicklungsländer dringlich sind, verstandlich: schwer se и tradi- 
Ausweitung des Schulsystems, Entfremdung der Schulabsolventen = weer die 
tionellen Kultur, zu akademische Curricula u.a. Diese Probleme bean * Einsicht; 
Konferenz von Kericho durch Anregung neuer Initiativen und die Ge chsenen- 
daß das dringendste Bildungsbedürfnis, ländliche Entwicklung und ers ees Ein- 
bildung, auBerhalb des formalen Schulsystems liegt. Der Autor fabt als n garan- 
sicht zusammen: daß Erziehung per se keine die wirtschaftliche Entwicklung 
tierende Investition ist. in Interes 
Diese Studie kann jedem an Erzichungsplanung und Entwicklungsfragen т dure 
sierten auch auBerhalb Kenias als Lehrbeispiel dienen, insofern es dem а TN і 
Akzentuierung der Diskrepanz zwischen Planung und Realität gome = 
Dynamik politischer Planungs- und Veränderungsprozesse zu verdeutlichen. 


chschule 


? ‘sche Ho 
Erika Vorcr, Pädagogische H ottinge? 


Niedersachsen, G 


101 
» ганса! 
SHEFFIELD, JAMES R., and DiEJouAon, Victor Р. Non-Formal = j 

» : = 5 T ite, 
n African Development. New York: African-American Institt 
pp. 258. 


but also makes constructive suggestions ™ шей 
cal and practical education an SCH parts” 
book is conveniently divided into five ун nich * й 
tial and vocational training programmes raini” 


к 1 
с nO prior occupational skills. The main target group of suc 
consists of young people who, 


are unable to find employment 
50 thaton completion of the trainin, 
self-employed. The Second par 


and eventually overcome. The 
the first one deals with indust 


5. 
Brammes Specifically aimed at Providing functional literacy and ушаш ы oa 
In agriculture in order to improve the lot of the adult populations in the ше al 
The fifth Part details more Sophisticated Projects for multi-purpose е 


ists 

a high standard of Performance and efficiency in the more technical » p 

In the introduction the authors have made a statement which € ot 
throughout the world have ha; 


di 
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one’s family ` 

This si cats неа cultural and social institutions, and on-the-job training". 
nity wegen dicte in that it focuses attention on the life of the commu- 
in Africa. It implies sik Sek as the key factor in development through education 
grated into his Gem y MONS Es er, the desirability of the individual becoming so inte- 

munity that in its life he finds the true fulfilment of his own. 

ater emphasis in many parts 
h formal schooling. The 
derstand. Besides being 


So- BC 
of Se nn education” is assuming gre 
African Geer І a a growing public disenchantment wit 
a luxury which we? is ith formal education is not hard to un! 
y a few people in most African countries are able to afford, it has 


little rel 
evance s À > 
e to the rapidly changing African situation. The book points out that 


out-of-school 
education is making it possible to teach new skills to those who did not 
1 practical skills for those who 


have tt 
ле ; 
did not a d of formal education; to extenc 
kers to "siae, piii ei education, and to provide the opportunity for wor- 
education seems t i skills on the job. In all cases the goal or aim of non-formal 
аша workers о revolve around higher production by more qualified and better 
Na short г Ga ; e 
book. The ach iew like this it is impossible to do justice to the many sides of the 
which says "i ral theme is embodied in the first paragraph of the introduction 
nt in all countries that learning ac- 
portance than the more specific 
ails, motivational impor- 
relevancy of study pro- 
r each case study 
e desi- 


quired in a Er become increasingly appare 
Nowledge tra ipis process is of far greater im 
tance and n nsrinieted in schools". The organizational det 
Brammes in Lou synchronisation of jobs and training, 
Undertaken h ustrial and rural development and training costs fo 
"ability for Sura bes been gone into throughly in this book. Furthermore, th 
owever, gäe of each programme has been emphasized. ~ 
hat the айне criticism is also in place. The impression which this re 
Ocumented ors are attempting to handle a too large, fast growing anc 
Not of suffici area in a rather compressed discussion. Some of the case studies 2 
Similar ei to give enough lead on the problems to be faced when starting 


viewer gets 
d little 


is t 
es are 


n the x ия 
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- ? гсеѕ 
Graeme R., Newman and Leslie T. Wilkins, USA: Sou 
Deviance in the Schooling Process " d for 
оре 
Ann Moriyama, Tanzania: The Education of the Handicapp 
Life in Developing Countries sciale des enfants 
A. Labregére, France: Modéles pour l'éducation spéciale 
exceptionnels | dicapped 
John В. Fotheringham and Dorothy Creal, Canada: Han 
Children and Handicapped Families 


Plus Communications and Book Reviews 
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action, Professor Salazar Bondy demonstrated scholarly modesty, mis- 
sionary conviction and revolutionary dynamism. The theoretical concept 
of educational reform which was developed by this Commission conceives 
of education as a comprchensive process conducted by a large number of 
agents in a variety of ways for the benefit of the whole population and 
with a broad range of objectives — a conception going beyond the re- 
stricted interpretations currently used in many countries. The model 
evolved according to such a philosophy covers every aspect of national 
educational systems: the redistribution of responsibility at all айны 
trative levels; radical structural changes at all traditional school levels; 
innovative curricula; didactive and evaluative proposals; institutional 
alternatives adapted to the geographical, cultural and financial em 
ditions of Peru; imaginative solutions regarding the source, status апе 
qualifications of teaching staff; and the coordinated use of modern 
technology. 

The proposals submitted by the Commission were subject to the per 
national discussion that has ever been conducted in Peru, and were mace 
law without substantial modifications a mere two ycars after the vi 
mission had begun its work. | een 
| The implementation plan proposed by the Commission may have Ga 
idealistic. Professor Salazar Bondy, however, with a realism not wt 
found in a philosopher and a courage unusual in theoretical eg e 
radical reforms, not only endorsed the revisions made but also Ser, ich 
act as the President of the Higher Council for Educational Reform, Ы His 
1s responsible for the implementation of the Commission's proposals. in 
death at the initial Phase of one of the most stimulating atte™P 5 


ity to 
current educational development has deprived him of the opportunity 

witness the realisation of his ideals, and has at the same time ap 
Peru, Latin America and the 
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‘ Е world of one of its most advance 
tional innovators, 
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È FINC s 
OOKING AT ADULT EDUCATION FROM THE PERSPECTIVE 
OF THE ADULT LIFE CYCLE 


by MICHAEL HUBERMAN, University of Geneva 


It is only in the very recent past that we have come to study adults and 
Steel сыныш: j ental Leg in itself Me period during which 
Fri. ig dr = ae t de giereg did formative learning 
ape an age group which is qualitatively distinct from childhood, 

Adults have more and different expe- 

adults change through the years 


adulthood as a developme 


| vae aig or extreme old age. 
Vai ori children; at the same time, thror 
and к nae of time, their career pattern, their physiological condition 

omplex of interests and motivations. An adult psychology is a 
ation. However, most continuing education 
methods used in institutions catering 
e particularities of the 


for m. on the okyestives and 
clientele 350 groups with little adaptation to th ticul i 
T e, which makes impossible the "vertical integration of education. 
in used in continuing education, like its objectives, have 
is Gë throughout the years. In the late 18th and early 19th Centuries, 
Was e and goals of the Church determined its programming, and it 
ead us Ша the poor must be taught to read the Bible ei Koch e 
в x ful, moral and happy lives. There was a corollary Е T 
trial ^w" literacy would also lead to better social order. With the a Ve 
his "€ olution came the demand for better trained machinery — ors. 
S = led for basic literacy skills, frequently acquired in classes ca eg? 
тай oth adults and school-age children, combined with a perio 
"ng by demonstration. 
Been ситет, аё of university 
entu mmes’’, took hold in Anglo-Saxon е „ы е oe 
Orip; ту and is only now becoming widespre& in i Te i 
a model involved university lecturers touring the prov А 
aking on the prevalent arts and sciences. The local discussion group 
u E roe i rned into informal study centres 
P to continue the lecture series turned In m 
reading circles, some in the UK and USA eventually beco 
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an versities in their own right. The trade union aiti m 
Other instructional model. Education was seen by the un 
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means of social and political emancipation of the worker through an 
understanding of law, economics and the organisation of syndicates. 
From being solely concerned with improving working conditions, in the 
later 19th and early 20th Centuries these "working men’s associations” 
became institutes offering a wide variety of courses to a wide variety of 
people looking for professional advancement through further study. —— 

Most existing adult education programmes (except courses in artistic 
appreciation and creation) can be traced back to these prototypes. After 
the original impulse given to the movement by the Church, economic 
objectives have played a major part in directing its expansion. In market 
economy countries, commercial and industrial firms, operating by 
“profit maximisation”, invest only in training for those who can be 
educated at a minimum cost with a maximum of benefit to the investor 
What emerges is a situation whereby economic imperatives tend to profit 
further those who already have most of the privileges (e.g. executive 
personnel with superior education as a background) or the greatest 
amount of motivation (i.e. young people), leaving the State and com- 
munity agencies to provide continuing education for the remainder of 
population. The provisions are, however, far inferior to the potentia 
demand. | 


Existing Agencies and Major Themes in Continuing Education 
. The agencies involved in continuing education can be divided ot 
into four categories, most of them developed for other purposes nd 
adapted to offering programmes for adults: t 
l; Agencies developed originally for young people - for the {йоз} n 
public schools — which have responded to the need by elaborating E 
grammes of adult education in public health, community CS ue 
. Institutions developed to serve the entire community n 8: 
ways and which have expanded to include continuing education, © 
libraries, museums, community centres. der- 
3. Agencies founded for non-educational purposes which pt 
taken programmes in adult education in order to strengthe E in- 
situation, e.g. the above-mentioned labour unions, religious 
dustrial organisations, health and recreation agencies. i 
,, + Agencies developed primarily for educating adults, €-8- oi 
oo and evening classes, “popular universities”, corresP 
schools. ity of 
Within this constellation of institutions are offered à die sting 
courses and programmes. These can perhaps best be described i which 
the objectives set out as justification for the programme e 
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The "bb ae am (greater moral tolerance) which casei. bauen 
Sociology, = d — PS of lectures or discussion groups in psychology, 
sciences, ^" pet og Зане ог a sub-discipline of the imas 
Interaction, such were? programmes emphasise techniques of social 
AT : cis dynamics, to facilitate attitude change. 
sort es on = one’s learning as an adult. Adult learning is a 
Safe A ue eps iin enabling people who exercise their 
corollary re ay o adjust to new situations and learn new skills. A 
онч: dia SC is that certain subjects — such as philosophy, history 
lated a nd politics — are more appropriate for adults who have BE 
those Fc ai deal of experience. In this category can also be placed 
ets. with саа designed to help the adult to achieve self-actualisation, 
relations ge such as “education for emotional maturity” (human 
adjustment à interpersonal communication, differential psychology, 
methods in hd retirement), education for intellectual growth" (new 
Aesthetic нае modern mathematics, linguistics) and “education for 
(appreciation or creation in art, music and handi- 


Crafts), 
3. 

gn E to fill adult roles and meet adult responsibilities. These 

Play throu " or the adult in terms of the various social roles he has to 

Tole of i hout his life. The majority of programmes are devoted to the 

Courses а for vocational competence. This includes conversion 

Courses, ^" aptation courses, upgrading courses and career preparation 

from = QUE — but as yet, very few ^ of these courses have expanded 

in tin ITOW skill-training to problem-solving methods of instruction, and 

ог th ral the principal rationale is that of raising economic productivity 
e firm or nation, even though the course propaganda may be 


Wor, a 
ded in terms of the candidate’s self-interest. 


The second adult role is as parent, or education 
offered on child and adolescent psychology 


tet 
and includes the programmes 
е B problems of juvenile delinquency. A third category 15 devoted to 
cctu tion for economic competence, consisting of discussion groups and 
Bones programmes on economic principles and asserting one's rights as а 
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developing countries, is addressed to the adult as citizen and member of a 
community. Civic education presupposes a need for educated citizens and 
such courses also assume that obligatory education has not been sufficient 
to impose political socialisation or to pass on dominant moral codes to 
succeeding generations. 

The instructional methods and techniques will vary according to the 
objectives of each programme. A literacy course has a different set of 
objectives from a forum on local government and will therefore cal] on 
different interactions between learner, teacher, instructional setting, sub- 
ject matter and materials, Lecturing is primarily a vehicle for transmitting 
information or clarifying ideas, whereas small groups are useful in courses 
designed to solve problems or change attitudes. A clinic in first-aid 
training will utilise demonstration techniques more often than a workshop 
for parents and teachers, which would prefer role-playing and Bes 
discussion. In general, content or shill-oriented programmes, as in most 
vocational training, rely on formal and impersonal methods and use 
instructional materials prepared in advance. On the other hand, es 
attitude-oriented programme will involve more non-directive methods suc? 
as group discussion, 

To date, adult education has not been an innovative area. A 
different ages, capacities and backgrounds have been instruct SW 
homogeneous block or taught by teachers of primary and ee 
schools using inappropriate techniques. Almost uniformly, researe a 


find that org isers c T 51 5 i ps d 
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time instruction: independent study, applied research in 
problem-centred curricula, group dynamics, student part 
design of courses, use of non-academic personnel for in 
individual learning paths for various cognitive styles. 


Potential of Instruchonal Technology: The Autodidact 

Many innovations in adult education involve the use 
technology. In the case of working adults, the clientele is 800 e 
dispersed throughout the community. At the same time, а sb twee? 
basically depends on the interaction or communicati 
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teacher, learner and instructional materials. Educational technologists 
have taken these two factors as an indication that the teacher should go 
to the place most conveniently located for his students. The British Open 
University, several metropolitan American university programmes and, 
Canadian TEVEC and Polish Workers’ University, 


to a lesser extent, the 
radio, telephony, 


are all examples of this process, using television, 
Programmed materials and computerised scheduling. 

There is increasing evidence that technical aids to study, together with 
and commercial interest in the adult “market”, are 


Increased leisure time 
Of the 25 million Americans in 


Increasing the numbers of adult learners. 
continuing education in 1962, some 9 million were learning on their own. 
Some 60 per cent of foreign language courses were followed on records, 
Without formal instruction. 40 per cent of those in speed-reading courses 
used home-study techniques. Correspondence study, the device currently 
in use which most nearly approximates 3 technology of adult learning, 
&ccounted for 8 per cent of the total public, or some 1,750,000 people. 
A surprising fact in American research is that à very small percentage 
(only 2 per cent of the American public) uses television as an educational 
Medium. Subsequent research will reveal if this phenomenon is limited to 
North America, where television has typically been a medium of light 
entertainment. Evidence from elsewhere gives more promising indi- 
Cations. When used by itself, however, television is highly ineffective. 
Adults perform poorly ‘or tend to drop out of televised courses which have 
no Possibility for feedback or other kinds of two-way contact. In addition, 
the clientele in such broadcasts is treated as a unified audience with 
common needs, interests and purposes, whereas adults are a highly 
diversified group and are most successful as learners when in peer e 
Among themselves or with an instructor. As a general rule, a variety © 
Media, as used in the British Open University, has a greater aber > 
a Single method. The learner uses a greater number of pru d E 
And, as a result, retains ОГ internalises his learning to a greater exten 
iS D 
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a person's life. These are, of course, normative traits, i.e. characteristics 
which describe statistical samples of adults rather than any given individ- 
ual. At the most general or molar level, adults pass through certain age 
cycles (Havighurst's "periods of dominant concerns'?) during which, at 
a given point of physical and mental maturation, they expect themselves 
and are expected by others to behave in a certain manner. After the 
period of childhood and early adolescence comes the following cycle of 
adult concerns: 

1. Focussing one's life (18-30 years). Having achieved a relatively 
stable psychological identity, the young adult seeks a social identity 
through the selection of a job, a marriage partner, residence in a com- 
munity and the forming of an internally consistent ideology. Havighurst 
points out that this Period is characterised by a maximum concern with 
one’s self-image and one’s immediate, personal life — in particular, with 
one’s work. Such social activities as voting and participation in com- 
munity affairs are less frequent than during middle age. 

2. Collecting one’s energies (30-40 years). This period is fairly stable, 
showing a growth in skill and experience. The individual is at or near the 
height of his earning Power in many occupations. Child-rearing isa n 
Preoccupation. There is a general "ego stability", relatively little ie 
trospection anda good deal of active mental and physical energy availab " 
Most participation in education is instrumental (i.e. vocational or profes 
Sional courses predominate), but there is a heightened interest as eem 
8Toup activities and in expressive forms of education (foreign languages, 


" P b - to 
still, а growing number of men attempting a total shift in their career 


4. Maintaining one’s position and changing roles (50-60 pue. 1. It 
period is characterised by a decline of physical strength and аг m 
forms a "plateau" in terms of social influence and economic produc an 
ness; the individual has to exert himself in order to avoid losing gro? ars 
his career, Psychologically, clinical tests show that the world KZ o 
more complex and Problematic to the adult at age 50 than at аве more 


has more doubts about his mastery of the environment and becomes 
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Bees ne Pn се self or ego shows an intrinsic desire to withdraw 
dut ea and emotional attachments, in combination with a 
sure), .... gratifications (food, entertainment, physical plea- 
includes i ype of continuing education most followed by this age group 
ан ess active, more contemplative and cultural programmes: 
ational relations, cultural tourism, economic and political affairs, 


a 
rt and dramatics, music. 
agement (70-80 years). With the indi- 


e Making the most of disenge 
Ge ual 5 life work finished for the most part and his circle of relations and 
eractions with the outside world diminishing, the concerns of old age 


are 
Te Senerally those of reduced financial means and health, and of de- 


Pendence on others. 

an the data presented earlier on the types of programme available e 
the ; five major groupings can be determined: programmes directed to 
e adult's vocational life, to his civic and social affairs, to his creative or 
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his home and family concerns. The data on adult interest patterns 
throughout the life-span can be regrouped to show how different age 
groups will be motivated to participate in each of these areas (see Figure 1). 
Elsewhere, Havighurst has telescoped these “dominant concerns into a 
list of “developmental tasks". In each age period, a problem or weg? 
has to be successfully overcome before the individual can progress 2 
personal and social maturity. Failure in the task results in жан 
disapproval by society and difficulty with future tasks. The develo} 
mental tasks of adulthood are as follows: | live 
1. Early adulthood (18-30 years): selecting a mate, learning to ër 
with a marriage partner, starting a family, bringing up young ы 
managing a home, getting started in an occupation, taking on €! 
responsibilities, finding a congenial social group. — € 
2. Middle age (35-60 years): achieving adult civic and social T gen 
sibilities, establishing and maintaining an economic standard d£ 
assisting one’s children to become adults, developing durable sp an 
activities, relating to one’s marriage partner as a person, accepine | 
adjusting to physical changes, adjusting to one's ageing gegen E 
3. Late maturity (65- years): adjusting to decreasing physical nein to 
and to death, adjusting to retirement and to reduced income, Lanes with 
death of one's marriage partner, establishing an explicit affiliatior satis- 
one's age group, meeting social and civic obligations, establishing nities. 
factory physical living arrangements in the light of physical sare o 
This conceptual framework is useful for measuring the e nee 
physiological, psychological, social and economic changes as thag И the 
spire in the life of an individual. There is a striking correlation as 
types of courses followed and the principal “tasks” as outlined КА unge 
hurst, i.e. enrolment in vocational courses is dominated by Pas in 
People and by women freed from early child-rearing; eege 
international relations, community affairs, economics and cultura rns in 
are followed by the middle-aged, and so on. Studies of these cape 
continuing education show consistency both between different a£? dan е 
(cross-sectional) and in the course of the life of a given popula 
adults (longitudinal) 
Maslow has devel 
fundamental human 
level has been parti 


oped a theory of prepotent needs, i nce one 
needs are arranged in a hicrarchy so that v erge 25 
г ally or entirely satisfied, the other needs em 
predominant. The hierarchy is set out in Figure 2. 
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Hierarchy of Individual Motivations 
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It also assumes that there is no longer fear of being deprived of the basic 
Physiological needs, for example through the loss of employment. Then, 
affiliation or acceptance becomes prepotent in the need structure: the need 
to belong and to have meaningful relations with others. At the next level, 
need for esteem refers to self-esteem and recognition from others. At the 
height of the hierarchy is the need for selj-actualisation, or in Maslow’s 
Words, “to become what one is capable of becoming". 
A Psycho-Sexual Framework. Clinical psychologists have produced 
Another framework for analysing the emotional development of an adult 
through the life cycle. Borrowing from psycho-analytic and anthropo- 
Bical studies, Erikson has evolved a developmental theory comprising 
“ight stages of ego development from infancy to old age.? Each stage is 
Telated to the increasing complexity of functions in the maturing organism 
See Figure 3). Similarly, each stage — like the "tasks" in Havighurst’s 
Model — involves a personal crisis, Whose resolution determines the future 
development of the personality, as well as the individual's reactions e 
People and objects, his success in adapting to internal and externa 
mands, and his perception and evaluation of himself. - 
he matrix of the model is Freudian, with its accent on psycho-sexu 
tal stages, and in its 
“velopment from the oral and ] to the gent g д á 
“Mphasis on the first five years as the crucial Lae for ae owt 
Эртен e model has been use in a nw of cl 1 
studies bc sone S shown that the healthy personality is pre 


i ikson' he passes 
Scupi i uses” set out in Erikson 5 theory as he е 
i ee ча contrast, the neurotic individual is 


9m young hood to old age- : ier stage 

“Sually me p an unresolved crisis dating from an аен 
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opposed to cadres or professionals, reflects their tendency to view the 
future as indefinite, vague and diffuse. 

Changes in Cognitive and Psycho-Motor Characteristics. There is a com- 
pelling need to complete Piaget's studies of cognitive. growth in chil- 
dren with analogous work on cognitive changes in adulthood and old age. 
Until very recently, for example, the prevailing view among educational 
psychologists was that adults were incapable of learning new skills or ae 
titudes after the age of 45 or, alternatively, that the rate of decline in 
adult intelligence was so steep after adolescence that investment in adult 
education was largely wasted. : 

The basic issue is that of “neural plasticity", the capacity of an indi- 
vidual to assimilate new information from the environment or change his 
patterns of behaviour. The thesis has long been that mental decline 
accompanies physical decline. Since physical growth stops at age 18-20, 
presumably mental growth must stop as well. In effect, the first battery 
of intelligence tests developed by Wechsler$ showed a steep rise ш з 
telligence (defined as “the global capacity of the individual to act pur 
posefully, think rationally and to deal effectively with his environment 4 
between ages 7 and 20, with a gradual decline thereafter. But Wechsler 
was obliged to revise the peak of “maximum intelligence” from age 2 ki 
age 35 and, in 1950, he revised his calculations once again. The CH 
score was estimated to increase steadily until age 35, with a vd cp 

а years of age was calculated as equal to t^ 
boy of 14. Wechsler data corr r batteries, SU 


elate quite closely with othe 
as the Army Alpha and the с io Figure 4. 


Otis Group scales, as shown in 
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en me probably lies in increased schooling. 
em hig Poem i d € in LE tests scored higher as a 
Тт thea caedis E P z e irst used in 1914, had a median of 62; in 
re 1 п was 104. ; he period corresponded with an increase in 
wt y sc tooling from eight to ten years. 
ability at ee, — the tremendous range of 
ошенте ge a e ec 1 | hese tests. Some men of 65 years of age 
Se a ої Oe ae ctl exe 7 E 
highly standardised environm 7 tł a li ` к e Ше Se ae 
far more steep Ón the other m d in ie Si h E е Ggs iim 
nes certa 1 à : і п 1, ог those whose wor demands con- 
iS nets ection, perception and judgement and whose educational level 
Ex. en, the intelligence scores do not decline with age. With some 
ам. s. in fact, the level rises, as observed by Terman in his studies of a 
ien of gifted children followed until the age of 50.9 In sum, intelligence 
show closer correlations between persons of the same educational 
ackground than between persons of the same chronological age. 
ch Vertheless, there is much evidence to show that gradual organic 
E taking place after age 25-30 do have a direct effect on mental 
di etioning. The fundamental changes in lung capacity, blood pressure, 
hal fluid and sexual activity have profound effects on the life cycle 
es — of dynamism, preoccupations, vitality, general physical appear- 
a physiological functioning. Of particular importance in adult 
Sù ing are the changes in the brain. Reduction in brain weight with age 
oe decrease in the neurological base which supports intellectual 
fee In the majority of cases, the maximum brain weight is 
id ined at age 14. At age 80, brain weight is near the level of the 3-year- 
au At the same time, learning depends on the condition of the 
tios ral nervous system, and age changes result ina lessening of speed of 
ctions. This has an impact not only on physical functioning; it also has 
PSychological effects. For instance, older people are known to have less 
Self-confidence in traditional adult education settings because 
Sar imperfectly and feel unable to keep up with lectures. | 
Speed of learning is of particular importance in intelligence testing. The 


Sàrly tests of Thorndike were lusively on speed of 
outperformed adults over 30 years of age. 


they often 


reaction speed was eliminated, sh 
nd that adults were generally more а 
In distinguishing between those skil 
Ose which remain stable or even improve, 


ccurate. 
15 which deteriorate with age and 


a broad distinction can be 
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made between fluid intelligence (Gf) and crystallised intelligence es e 
former will decline with age and the latter remain more constant. Ge 
together, the curve of intelligence remains practically Ban sch e? 
proximately 60 years of age.10 If a comparison is made wee wer 
tests commonly used to determine intelligence quotient in childre: dë 
adults, the relationship between Gc and Gf with increasing age ae 
clearer.!! However, it must be borne in mind that in this area e и 
gence testing, adults normally perform less well than children, ei sine 
is a need for tests which are less divorced from ordinary working * 
ations. 
FIGURE 5 
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I ; i 
E lose in maturational decline is compensated for by 
SE iri Re. What is lost in reasoning, speed and percep- 
Gm € e a ec knowledge and wisdom — provided, of course, 
i äer me ation is constant. It can also be assumed that moti- 
ée e m ES a Se adults will continue to learn if they are able 
entrate their learning in areas of experience in which their personal 


interests lie as well. 


Participation and Participants in Continuing Education 
Б of Participants. The categories of objectives, institutions and 
d E ee amme outlined earlier in this paper correspond generally to 
en: ашан of participants in continuing education, although 
Kee? с clearly conditioned by national priorities and the pro- 
us а : techniques of the agencies. The objectives listed by participants 
FE ollow a set pattern, the reasons most frequently given varying 
fem ing to the age of the participant: to prepare for a new job; to learn 
bim about the job held at present; to spend spare time more enjoyably; 
н eet new and interesting people; to carry out tasks and duties at home 
er; and to become a more effective citizen. 
т on can also be classified according to pattern of participation. 
ere лаз set out a simplified typology of three basic learning “orien- 
тед dn this context.1? The first group 15 goal-oriented: those who enrol 
idv y in professional or vocational courses in order to secure professional 
ancement or to retrain for changes in the type of work required in 


their s - d А ; : 

fo ir sector. The second, activity-oriented group 15 essentially motivated 

r i н 4 ; А 

social reasons. The third group 1$ learning-oriented. Subsequent 
“orientations”, such as а 


ath has led to the identification of other 
cretal goal orientation and the need fulfilment orientation. 
ee “Achievement Motive" and the “A ffiliative Motive". Recent re- 
Tch,13 particularly Murray's research into fundamental needs and the 
Applications to experimental psychology by Atkinson and McClelland, has 
determined a cluster of personality traits which sets apart the highly 
Motivated from the less highly motivated. In effect, the strength of 
Motivation is probably the key variable in light of the present conditions 
щш Continuing education. Experimental subjects scoring high on “need for 
achievement” (n ach) in à battery of projective tests, questionnaires and 
Interviews were characterised as having a need to overcome obstacles, to 
attain a high standard of excellence and to rival, excel or surpass others. 
nder experimental conditions, individuals with high » ach tend to learn 
More when asked to do complex tasks 


and are better at remembering 
А LL DH H H 
"completed tasks (seen aS "challenges ) ration 1s 


. Their level of asp! 
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higher when no extrinsic reward is offered, as is their subjective level of 
aspiration in comparison with those scoring low on # ach. High scorers 
perceive more changes in their lives in the coming years, which reflects 
their intention of acting forcefully on their environment. Those with only 
a moderate level of # ach are more defensive and seem to be motivated 
more by a need to avoid failure than need to achieve success. 

There is also evidence that there are cultural factors at work here, 25 
well as religious and social class differences. The extent to which different 
cultures or sub-cultures emphasise independence training in children an 
the severity of that training are variables connecting achievement mo 
tivation with early experiences of children in relation to parental Бе" 
haviour. More exhaustive ethnographic studies of independence cae 
in several societies indicate that early training carricd out in conditions © 
physical and psychological security may well generate à higher need (0 
achieve. ` 
" The work on the achievement motive is far from conclusive, and it has s 
distinctly American flavour in its entrepreneurial emphasis 0n compe 
tition and emulation of successful models. It does, however, provide а 
psychological variable of participation in continuing education which 15 
more applicable to individual cases than the commonly-used indicator 
Sex, age, education and occupational status. It also suggests that SCT 
kinds of "independence training" may be appropriate for adults, 
hypothesis which was successfully tested by McClelland in India. 


If the achievement motive helps to explain the needs of those pat 
setu 


rtici- 
for 


programmes of a non-professional nature. Another of Murray $ = 
needs, the need for affiliation, has been studicd recently in com 
with Houle's “activity-orientation” and the “societal goal аер bly 
Those high in need for affiliation seek “to draw near and enjoy 
cooperate or reciprocate with a friend or ally", which is the case 5 
great number of adult education courses in leisure-time activities This 
High scorers on n affiliation, however, tend to score low On ? us ity» 
has been interpreted to mean that they have a greater need for ee 
social acceptance and approval. Materials from their projective ith 
questionnaires and interviews indicate a concern with rejection, Gem 
being outcast or ignored. In experimental situations they Em 
anxious and conforming than the mean. 
It does not follow that those participating in continuing cane lain 
social reasons are more neurotic than others. These findings r 
however, some of the motivations of the bored, lonely and, © 


aged. More work is needed on the other dimension of affiliative ne 


ften, © 
eds: 
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concern with wha 
= t Angyal terms “H 

= 3 s “hor "e 
autonomy" or the desire f the indivi онон Уу , the complement to 
Bagger? of the individual to fit himself i 
i and to share in something larger th is i oe mos 
ө ын кб irae ci APR g larg an his individual self. When 
See esigned that are capable of i i 

Ke ive relationships, com si i gite p 
айап. аш ‚ compassion or the desire for sym i 
Mer 1 will be possible to distinguish with : Cache awe c 

lee n acini i SUIS greater precision between the 

Abu Parni : enrolled in non-professional programmes 
es Variables. International or ev i jes 
poit. constructs, and it may also be a S e ine ium еи 
he prevorüon of pur gm nisleading to look for uniformity 
gail eme persons registering for professional, aesthetic and 
ciu, eis SR In most countries, and particularly in the United 
multiplicity a Sé pou are found in vocational courses A 
eid ac ors lie behind national variations, includi 

ns, quality of the g institutional ig IE 
ү programmes, institutional setti i i 
о г а ings, hist 

ae nn or gesch in the school system, and ge for ge 
Pent. he statistics of formal or organised programmes for adults do 
sion r, reveal a number of variables which remain constant mn 

\ "s Three factors stand out in particular: 

. Partici 
oia seier tend to be younger than the average national age. The 
Fa = Or participation is usually between 34 and 40, with fairly high 
Seene" iie ages 20 and 40 (although the mean is rising). The 
Pathan en. also tend to be enrolled in vocational programmes, 
itn SE ky intellectual-cultural programmes. Non-professional courses 
ba Vue e by older people, by women in particular, by single men and 
e with a higher level of previous education than the average. 


2. Partici 

ыб жун tend to be more highly educated than the national 

. The evidence is difficult to compare internationally owing to 
ve a mean of 12.2 


di 

ver ринде structures. ‘American participants ha 

ranges i ormal N (the national average being 11.5 years), with 
formal ın participation in continuing education from 4 per cent with no 
" aa to 47 per cent with more than 16 years of previous 
А ion. The amount of prior formal schooling appears to be the most 


Sieniti 
nificant determinant of participation in all forms of continuing 


education. 
Tekir tend to hav 
eegen than the average. 
in Green — previous education, oc 
Th ors of participation. Р 
Peo ere are indications that, aside from frequency of participation, 
Cople from different socio-economic strata also use continuing education 
ts. As shown in an American 


if 
ferently from middle-class participan 


e white-collar or professional jobs and a 
Taken together, these socio-economic 
cupation and income — are powerful 
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use 


nomi u e re likely to 
/ / io- status were far more likely à 
survey, those of low socio-economic stat ni 


adult education in order to prepare for their first job rather jus in ” 
occupational advancement.!? Both among men and women, legens m 
relation to leisure-time activities was more emphasised in din E 
economic classes. Most of these differences can, of course, be accounte 
by economic factors.16 | ,v are 
There are a number of other variables in participation, but they айй 
more difficult to measure internationally. For example, participants eg 
more likely to be urban residents, to have friends or associates ar 
participants, and to have more intellectually demanding e 
activities. One relevant indicator is organisational membership. e Ge 
pants are more likely to belong to community organisations, rit 
likely still to participate in continuing education when Qn ne ipo or- 
positions in these organisations. The life-cycle data pep à also 
ganisational memberships increase with age from 25 to 55, which c 
peak years for continuing education. search: the 
A final variable has appeared in recent Anglo-Saxon гезе? towards 
difference between participants and non-participants in attitudes et 
new communications media and educational technology ш more 
satellites, computers and teaching machines). That participants “of social 
favourable to new technology is taken to suggest a positive vum 
and technological change. ‚ame causes 
The social factors are better known, and they involve the insit socia 
classes. Membership in a socially deprived group creates the 
of personality traits which are unfavourable to participation In lism, 
education: insecurity in classroom situations, fear of failure, per than 
of motivation for social mobility through education, concrete s sense ? 
abstract patterns of thought, alienation, withdrawal, amd us wik 
being exploited. In particular, the work of Frenkel-Bru лае 
Rokeach!? suggests that adults will be unwilling to change seg? the 
or put themselves in unfamiliar settings when they have un Freire has 
type of childhood often associated with cultural poverty. s f the роо! 
revealed in his work with Brazilian illiterates, the motivations hey can b^ 
have been deeply repressed. Once brought to consciousness, ` apo the 
powerful incentives to learning — in particular, to learning 
reasons for their social condition, 


Conclusion " period ai 
e H a 
It is worth recalling that the practice of squeezing iip pen of energy fo 
to 30 years the terminal stages of education, the major par 
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Kees promotion, and marriage and family formation, dates from a 
erh dontest in which life expectancy was at 40 to 50 years. We are 
ma ing = div ert still more public resources for education into the 
нене deg a public schooling for those young people who need, above all, 
ences of adult life to which they can relate what they have learned. 

should have long since outgrown the theory that one can only learn 
an adult by admitting that one learns certain things 


before one becomes 
i le that an adult has as much 


ke as an adult, and adopting the princip 
ight to study as a young person has to work. 
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ERWACHSENENBILDUNG VOM LEBENSKREIS DES 
ERWACHSENEN AUS GESEHEN 
Я іп 

Der Aufsatz skizziert die historische Entwicklung der парвана» а 
Programmen fiir fortlaufende Erwachsenenbildung angewandten Ad E 
Ziele. Obwohl man heutzutage der Erwachsenenbildung zunehmende see" ge- 
beimißt, gehen die meisten Programme noch von den für junge Sengen 
schaffenen Zielen und Methoden aus. Fiir die fortlaufende Bildung ist Erwach 
Psychologie eine Notwendigkeit, 

Weiter entwickelt der Aufsatz Grundsätze für berufliche, kulturelle че st, Mas- 
Erwachsenenbildungsprogramme, beruhend auf psycho-sozialen poses enr m 
low) und psycho-sexuellen (Erikson) Theorien der menschlichen Entwick chunge? 
Bereich der kognitiven Entwicklung bestcht der Bedarf, Piagets Untersu it über 
des kognitiven Wachstums bei Kindern durch eine entsprechende ege 
kognitive Veränderungen im Erwachsenen- und Greisenalter zu mc atk ‚вдет 
Entwicklungen in der Neurophysiologie und Psychologie haben gezeigt, dab 8 des 


Ehe und Familienaufbau hineinzuzwängen, stammt aus einem мее öffent- 
Sammenhang, als die Lebenserwartung bei 40 bis 50 Jahren lag. Statt me ei 
liche Mittel in die Ausbildungserweiterung für die Jungen zu investieren, nenkt 


DE 
EDUCATION DES ADULTES py POINT DE VUE DU CYCLE 
VIE DES ADULTES des 
А т" éthode 
Cet article trace le développement historique des principaux objectifs et wet En 
qui ont été utilisés dans les Programmes d'éducation continue pour ` adultes, 
dépit de l'importance croissante accordée aujourd'hui à l'éducation des ourvoy2?. 
plupart des programmes sont encore basés sur les objectifs et cenae itn pour 
aux besoins des jeunes. Une Psychologie des adultes s'avère ара ur des P" 
l'éducation continue. L'article énumère ensuite les justifications po adulte? 


š Р i ux 
grammes d’éducation Professionnelle, culturelle et sociale destinés a 
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basés sur les théories psycho-sociales (Havighurst, Maslow) et psycho-sexuelles 
(Erikson) du développement humain. Dans le domaine du développement cognitif, 
un besoin se fait sentir de compléter les études de Piaget sur le développement 
Cognitif des enfants, par des travaux analogues sur les changements cognitifs qui se 
produisent au cours de l'âge adulte et de la vieillesse. 

De récents progrés réalisés en neurophysiologie et en psychologie montrent que 
l'affaiblissement progressif des capacités intellectuelles n'est pas nécessairement un 
corollaire inévitable de l'affaiblissement progressif des capacités physiques, et qu'il 
dépend davantage de variables, telles que l'environnement et la personnalité. La 
pratique qui consiste à vouloir comprimer les phases terminales de l'éducation à 
la période s'étendant entre 15 et 30 ans, et à consacrer une bonne partie d'énergie 
à la promotion professionnelle, au mariage et à la constitution d'une famille, 
date d'un contexte historique où la durée souhaitée de vie était de 40 à 50 ans. 
Au lieu de verser davantage de ressources publiques à la prolongation de l'instruction 
des jeunes, on devrait consacrer plus d’attention à la planification des programmes 


d'éducation pour adultes. 


_ ] AMERICAN UNIVERSITY PLANNING 
AND ITS RELEVANCE TO GERMAN EDUCATION POLICY 


by ANDREAS FISCHER, Pádagogische Hochschule, Ludwigsburg 
: In Miet of recent developments in the debate on the "shortage" OT 
surplus" of university graduates in the Federal Republic of Germany 
(statement of the Finance Ministers of the Länder in April 1974 that the 
teacher deficit will change into a teacher surplus; statement of the Wis- 
senschaftsrat on 15 May 1974 that the number of students has risen more 
тару than the number of available jobs, etc.), a comparison with 
нөк. чы, developments and discussions in the United States may be 
ppropriate. In some respects these seem to have anticipated by a few 
years the present phase of development in the FRG. 
f the 19505 


While in the United States the “Sputnik shock” at the — 
both at schoo 


felt in the 
isaster’ 


i. сею off a period of expansion of the education sector, 
ERC in te ee a similar signal effect first made itself 
en ds e the warning of an approaching “educational di | 
expansion oe a Similarly, at the time when the need for univers} 7 
mas Green Saa emphatically proclaimed in the FRG (Bildungsberie А 
оно — аў fir das Bildungswesen), observers of the America 
sine Land Бара, d of unemployment in faulty educational plan 
Ба сайту cite o ask themselves whether the economy and sek: 
collar workers" ; 5 already burdened with “а tragic surplus of € 
MENS ad SE , еп іл the FRG the decision to control the swelling 
dominant eee: 7 appheants by means of the numerus clausus becam? о 
already Ges? ees policy, some American universities prs 
there were m е considerable decrease in enrolments; the now we he 
ebe ef rev Pera vacancies in US universities and colleges at 
ole кш eel ps ie а 9 to arrange 2? 

Most re or applicants to German universities? xod 

„Most recently there have been several indications that the expansion ^ 
higher education in the FRG is also slowing down: the cutting-back o 
earlier goals of the Bildungsgesamtplan (Federal education plan), the 
warning of the Federal Minister of Education about uncontrolled growt 
of enrolments, the “freezing” of budgeted teacher positions jn Hesse, the 
statement of the Finance Ministers of the Lander that if present trends 
continue, the current teacher deficit will have changed into à considerable 
surplus by 1985. According to the calculation of the Ministry of wf, 
and Culture in Baden-Württemberg, the number of entrants in 1974/19 a 
aiming at a teaching career will exceed the annual demand for teach® 
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for the first time and a noti ine i 
oo of the 1974 im S io mos pire hr 
evident (77% as against 850, of the Abiturie ge i dien etc? | 
Obviously, considering бана diff eo ара 2 
educational situationin the ins de ee Mec ice 
А \ s, the parallels we have indicate 
ii е See In tie FRG the question Ауе ает сота 
Ee H result in an academic proletariat” > is so far largely 
E _ ; n vn the US$ it still has an acute teacher shortage, and 
Wes me ме nates, unlike their American, British and Swedish counter- 
а ЗЬ ни problematic disciplines as political science, have 
fie ae n able te Dn employment commensurate with their aca- 
£ s, if not always within their academic specialities.” But in the 
g given to estimating the medium- 


F E 
RG also, increasing attention is being 
(the Federal Ministry of Education 


bn SC demand for graduates 
Man ion commissioned a study on “The Demand for Highly Skilled 
1971) Men in the Federal Republic of Germany up to 1980" (December 
ùp e ger Analysis of the Demand for University Graduates 
ete; › 1991" published by the Hochschul-Informations-System GmbH, 
ioe the differences be 
Soe "idum of educational ' 
ries share a common structural 


tween the American and German situation, 
“booms” and “crises” shows that the two 
problem: the widening discrepancy 


between 
~ the desi . . : л 
€ desire for university education and a professional career of school 
number of applicants) 


leavers with university entrance qualifications ( 
financial, staffing and physical 


P capacities of the universities, i.e. the 
Е resources that can be mobilised in ће short term (size of student body) 
the estimated capacity of the labour market to absorb future graduates 
(number of future jobs). 
ња these respects developme 
Пе USA may be of relevance 
ES a survey, based largely on un 
d conference reports, working 
S to throw light on the demand 
E university planning. Its purpos 
D these investigations and prognoses, 
irs only in connection with the pa 
пау is based, but to note the various approaches use 
Practical significance for planning. 
In order to enable a comparison to be made betw 
€rman reflections and arguments on the subject, we 


nd efforts at solution in 
paper therefore tries to 
published American material 8 (research 
papers, etc.), of attempts made in the 
for higher education and to find criteria 
e is not to examine the figures obtained 
which could be meaningfully 


rticular premises on which each 
d to obtain data of 


nts, experiences & 
to the FRG. This 


een American and 
will first examine 
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the part "supply" and "demand" are playing in the discussions оп 
educational policy in the two countries. 


“Demand” and “Supply” in the German and American Discussions " 
In both countries the discussion on educational policy still scems to take 
its bearings from the American economics of education theories of the late 
1950s and early 1960s, the initiators of which, using a purely economic 
approach, emphasized the connection between investment in cipe 
and economic growth (search for the “third factor”, concept of "human 
capital") and so made the demand for educated manpower one of the 
central themes of educational research.? . 
The extent to which German research has adopted this economic 
approach to education is demonstrated by the fact that both the yaris 
of an approaching educational disaster (Picht) and the predictions of s 
future surplus of graduates (Edding, Hitpass) are based on mong 
arguments: the former pointing out the economic consequences ee 
inadequate investment in education, the latter stating that "we shall bs 
able to offer appropriate positions not to 50%, but at best to 15% of pes 
graduates”.10 However, there are also strong objections to the peanon 
argument in planning education, indicating that the old humanist tra : 
tion of education for education's sake, though partly obscured by 5 
rationales, is regaining ground. Thus some of the arguments of arem 
educational policy-makers derived from the “citizen’s right to education ` 
expressly reject the economist’s approach, and economic objections ar 
countered by quoting the opinion of OECD experts: “The ЕКС is an 
example of a country that should not build its quantitative education 
plans on considerations governed by the demand for manpower. The 
FRG is rich and economically secure enough to ask: "What kind ° 


» deg c 
citizens do we want?’.”12 Frequently even the legitimacy, prognost! 


value and operational significance of prognoses of demand for manpower 
are disputed, claiming that in reality 


i t 
“the social demand for univers! of 
graduates depends on political decisions and does not rest in the hands 


experts’’.13 

" The frequently quoted choice between the “manpower” and the 
social demand" approach does not accurately reflect the state of tha 

discussion, because the proponents of the manpower approach attempt t° 

satisfy social needs, too. Rather this controversy appears to revolve 

around the question whether social demand should be primarily define 

as the demand of the labour market for educated manpower, ог 45 


desire of pupils for a university education, i.e. the supply of those whisin£ 
to become skilled manpower. 


Ad А ERS d 
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American thinking seems to b 
e 


Simil: E scus: Germany 
ilar i 
to the discussion in Ger 
y, 
though — ike 11 егп 
ugh unlike the G a 
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chara is r two ent 
cterise y 
ed by two concurre nt id 
eas, 


count. И _ S STIC = о; 
‘parts a исг t 
mo; i о 
ost American educationists d 
not re 
ard th 
5 em as 


Mr 

a есин s exclusive: 
incr aga үче: all types of educational servi 

= in and opportunity ("Schools — and a Е P» 
npa of | 
Te ar win of the economy. 

башы cu {5 едет м opportunity had already been 

sions within President Johnson's “Great 


ciety” Program e ona 
EA me before it became à slogan in German ed: 
| e - ucati 
be mentioned that in the US, with its SE t 
ren 


Circles 
e It must, however 
ational traditi i 
OETA radition, an economic, functional view of educati 
iiis v tite ss opposition than it does in Germany ; partly perha - = ol 
^ pr a 1 : 
has duo yes of chronic unemployment Ld ameet d 
ater се sre than i i i n 
orce there than it hasin countries witha history un. 
er- 


employment. 


SOCIO-C e y pec 
economic {ficiency measured b the ex 
ted 


Outline 
s of Policy Statements 

“ы powerful socio-political impulses Were given to American 
Rights D policy during the Johnson presidency (1963-1969). thes 
SE of 1964 proclaiming the goal of Equality of Educational 
=ч y initiated a critical review of the American educational 
led de ы a period of severe criticism of school and society. It also 
~ баа уве reorientation of policy and structural changes called 
Ke concentrati ional needs that had been ne- 
ducational and 


on on educatio 
a reduction of the extreme € 
and federal efforts, 


Elec Я 
ну вя the past, and on 
et closer coordination of local, region 
federa] federal control over state educational planning, and a larger 
contribution to state education budgets; within years (1964/65 
ducation budget was mor! n oubled.15 
February 


to 
"a 6/67) the federal e 
1968 nn with these trends, 
at it was the task of o 
rehensive set 0 
n th necessity of closer 


ed 
gé aid to higher education, 4 co 
Coordi action’ ' 17 Although theensuing iscussion © e 
ination and a demarcation of the espect r ponsibilities of the 
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tion and range of subjects offered, and to start experiments with cooperative 
systems of universities and colleges, and with state-wide and inter-state 
regional planning.?0 At a conference at St. Louis in January 1970 repre- 
sentatives of the state-wide agencies of 44 states debated the creation ofa 
“planning agency with authority to provide for comprehensive and long- 
range planning ... and to recommend capital construction priority lists". 
In the late 1960s most states — following the example of California, Florida, 
Illinois and New York - began developing comprehensive plans for higher 
education.?! 


Objectives, Methods and Problems of Planning in Higher Education 

The bulk of the research mentioned above is concerned with finding the 
most efficient way of implementing already established policy goals. 
Relatively few American authors study the preceding phase, that о 
“policy and goal setting’, which is, after all, the foundation for any 
detailed planning.?? 

This is understandable insofar as individual problems of organization oa 
technical planning are more easily definable and therefore more accessible 
to theoretical or empirical analysis than are the complex processes 
leading to a consensus on basic educational policy. The chief difficulty In 
any scientific investigation of the philosophy behind policy seems to be 
that such analyses imply subjective evaluation on the part of the author 
and are, therefore, liable to come up against objections of an ideological 
nature. Some of the working papers and theory papers try to avoid this 
trap by neutrally recording the various positions - including, for instance, 
the self-image of the university as a “self-service supermarket" or à 
"factory or processing plant" — leaving it to the reader to form his own 
opinion. However, the number of American educationists involving 
themselves with such fundamental issues is small. Problems such as the 
provision of both quality and equality, or the conflicting demands 
of research, teaching and training in higher education seem to be regarded 
as issues of relevance to political science rather than to research ол Ge 
struction or policy-making in education. If they are analysed at all, it 18 
done in a political perspective.23 

Educationists and educational planners mainly concern themselves 
with problems that are more easily quantifiable, such as 
— development of indicators and techniques to identify latent educa 

needs and to operationalise complex policy problems by sys 

analysis; 24 
— development of planning and management models (based on syst 

theory, mathematics, cybernetics) for the budgeting, programme 
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Labour (DOL), or the statistics prepared by the National Science Foun- 
dation/National Register of Scientific and Technical Personnel.29 ` 
Naturally such prognoses are influenced by the labour market situation 
at the time and by the current assumptions regarding the government's 
future economic and employment policy.30 The US has had a good deal of 
experience of “artificial” inducement of demand for graduates through 
federal priority programmes, e.g. i aviation industries and 
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small sections of the education system and of the labour market, but they 
can provide some indications of, for example, new qualifications or areas 
of education that will be needed in the future. Studies of this kind exist 
on some sectors of pollution control, on social work, special education and 
а good many technical and management occupations. 

Special importance should be given to the studies dealing with the 
demand for teachers or with teacher training, the size of the teaching 
corps being regarded as highly significant for the quality and development 
of education. Moreover, the future need for teachers is thought to be 
relatively easy to predict - compared with other occupations — since all 
that is necessary is to ascertain demographically the number of future 
school children and to relate it to the teacher/pupil ratio considered 
desirable or feasible. However, the wide discrepancies in these com- 
putations show that the real problem is to decide what is desirable or 
feasible. At almost the same time (winter 1972/1973) as 60,000 primary 
and 51,000 secondary school teachers in the US were registered as uu 
employed - the highest level for twenty years – the National Education 
Association (NEA) found that another 660,000 teachers ought to be 
employed to meet even the minimum standards. But in the autumn of 1971 
the same NEA had calculated that "the number of surplus graduates 

eginning between 1970 and 1975 will accumulate to more than 730,000”.°° 

A somewhat clearer picture than is provided by the global projections 
emerges from differentiated detailed studies of regions or fields of study, 
which have been collated, e.g. in the NEA report on “Teacher Supply an 
Demand in Public Schools" (1969). Furthermore, many individual studies 
exist on teacher training and demand in various states, the different 
branches of the state school system, in civic education, adult education, 
vocational training, etc.34 

On surveying the whole bulk of these attempts at projecting Get 
demand for educated manpower, one notices a certain bias. Region 
studies tend to concentrate on particularly backward areas — and S 
rally conclude that a considerable expansion of educational n 

necessary to bring these areas up to at least the federal average. lect 
studies dealing with certain occupations, on the other hand, tend to an 
typical "growth areas" and consequently prognosticate à high дет om 
for personnel and training. Occupational fields which are stagnating i 
even showing a tendency to contract are less frequently investigate "un 
they are, the intention often is to activate new growth impulses E nis 
classics by introducing the teaching of Latin in primary schools)- listic 
fixation on potential growth areas may have contributed to unre 
expectations regarding future demand. 29 
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The problems of overproduction of university graduates have, it is true 
been given much publicity in the mass media since the late 1960s; but up to 
the early 1970s they have very rarely formed the subject of scientific 
research as in a study published in 1967 on retraining and unemployment 
problems of redundant aviation researchers and engineers.36 
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ning"); on the federal level, efforts at cooperation, but owing to the 

federal structure (and the American concept of educational planning) 

only few actual attempts at federal level planning. 

- Efforts at achieving uniformity and centralisation in the interests of 
equality of educational opportunity, and at the same time greater 
differentiation in accordance with local and regional needs and the 
special requirements of underprivileged groups (e.g. at the university 
level, demand for ‘‘a few truly black institutions free from dominance 
by the white power structure”’).39 

- Some considerable distortions of the "labour market for university 
graduates" owing to politically motivated priority programmes (space 
exploration, military aviation), which may result in "unemployment 
due to misdirected education" when the priorities are changed. 

— The continuous problem of unemployment leading to a consideration of 
the labour market solely from the angle of demand (hence the so-called 
Say theorem according to which supply always creates its own demand, 
so that the demand for graduates will adjust to the supply,?? plays 
virtually no part in American thinking). 

It goes without saying that the American experiences and directions uf 
research outlined above cannot be simply transferred to the situation IN 
the FRG. Quite apart from the methodological difficulties inherent 10 
international comparisons in education, which are outside the scope ° 
this study, the German situation differs from the American in that, for 
instance, educational planning in the FRG is more centralised (the 
Strukturplan and the Bildungsgesamtplan), the "citizen's right to edu- 
cation” (sometimes misunderstood to mean right to the Abitur) iS 
more strongly emphasised, and there has been full employment Tor 
twenty years. 

What both countries have in common is that the balance between desire 
for university studies, university capacities and labour market demand 15 
becoming more and more unstable. Increasing recognition of the inset" 
dependence of these factors requires that the FRG, like the US, abandon 
the one-sided fixation with the priority of the manpower or social deman 
approaches and concentrate instead on analysing all essential factors ап 
their interactions, in particular: 

— the financial, physical and personnel resources that can be mobilised t° 
achieve optimum utilisation and expansion of educational facilities; 

= the future needs and absorption capacities of the labour market (broken 

down into regions, branches and qualifications, and taking alternative 

socio-political options into account) ; 
- the actual wishes of university applicants regarding fields of study and 
job expectations; 


P 
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— the interrelations of these factors to be investigated by means of theory 
and model-building as well as empirical work. 
In this respect it seems necessary to combine sociological, educational 


and economic viewpoints in the planning of education in order to avoid a 


one-dimensional approach; and to take the interdependence of the edu- 


cational and societal systems into account. 
Special attention should be paid in this connection to the function of 


the state as employer. The majority of German university graduates are 
either directly employed by the state or very dependent on state mea- 
sures (e.g. concentrated programmes in social work or education) for their 
Career prospects. Thus the government controls not only the training 
Capacity (through the education budget) but to a large extent also the 
labour market (as main employer). This fact sometimes leads to the 
Conclusion that the future employment of graduates is “predominantly a 
question of governmental work and job planning”’.*8 As it seems difficult 
to make the universities themselves accountable for the placement of 
their graduate students in the labour market = (or failing this, in the 
Universities themselves), this would imply expecting the state to base the 
Priorities of long-term public spending on the ae S WS"? 
jobs they would provide in the short term for young + I — 

The American experience mentioned above indicates е - ра e 
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appropriate jobs without resorting to state-subsidised employment 
programmes for graduates (“middle-class welfare in disguise"). 
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LA PLANIFICATION UNIVERSITAIRE AMERICAINE ET SA RELEVANCE 
POUR LA REPUBLIQUE FEDERALE D'ALLEMAGNE 


Aux Etats-Unis comme en République fédérale d'Allemagne - certes, dans ce 
premier pays, avec une avance de phase de quelques années — des périodes de 
politique universitaire fortement expansive alternent avec des périodes de sta- 
gnation relative. Dans ces deux pays, on s'efforce de couvrir l'offre"! aux personnes 
désirant une formation universitaire avec la “demande” en main-d'oeuvre qui à 
recu une formation académique. 

Le rapport résume différentes solutions américaines qui font apparaitre clairement 
les facteurs principaux de la planification universitaire (nombre des personnes 
désirant une formation universitaire; capacité des universités; capacité prévisible 
d'absorption du marché du travail) et qui donnent des critéres de planification aux 
niveaux local, régional, provincial et national. Par suite de l'importance croissante 
de la coopération et de la planification centrale, on se demande dans quelle pro- 
portion l'Etat peut synchroniser ses fonctions de formation et de politique d'emploi 
(comme "dirigeant des institutions éducatives" et comme "employeur principal 
pour académiciens”) sans procéder ultérieurement, par ипе planification appropriée 
des tâches et emplois (‘‘middle-class welfare in disguise"), à un redressement des 
développements déficitaires, éducatifs et politiques. 


REFORM AND GOVERNANCE IN THE MINISTRY OF 
EDUCATION: THE CASE OF COLOMBIA 


by Mark HANSON, University of California, Riverside 


For generations Latin American nations have been struggling toward 
national development, in each case at differing speeds with differing 
motivations and economic formulas. The experience of all modernizing 


nations has been that it is no simple task to forge the economic, political, 
social and educational processes into a forceful infrastructure which can 


accelerate the rate of development. 
At the focal point of the infrastructure which drives the complex 
development machinery of a nation is the administrative process; а 
o the steady changes in 


process which ought to be continually adapted t ; 
national needs. All too often, however, Latin American nations have paid 


scant attention to their administrative processes and as a result their 
development programs have frequently floundered because of an inability 
to plan, organize and execute decisions effectively as well as deliver re- 
sources with precision and dispatch. Colombia has historically been one 
of these nations, and this study is an attempt to document and analyze 
that nation’s effort to resolve this problem in its educational institution 
through the process of organizational and administrative 8 ез 
the administrative process the central concept under observation will be 


decision-making in the Ministry of Education. 
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nation. Also, numerous libraries and files were opened to the researcher. 
As in all field studies, organizational patterns of activity were sought out 
and isolated esoteric incidents were not incorporated into the findings. It 
seems appropriate to begin this paper with a statement of the educational 
problem Colombia is facing during the decade of the 1970s. 


The Challenge to Educational Change 

The educational system in Colombia today “... is shifting from the 
still predominant classic, elitist oriented, sharply peaking educational 
pyramid, toward a broader, technically oriented system more responsive 
to the development needs of the country and to the civic, economic, and 
social needs of its citizens’’.! During the decade of the 1960s, the growth 
rate in the educational sector increased dramatically, placing great stress 
on the system as it tried to meet the social demand for education. From 
1960 to 1968 the primary school enrollment increased approximately 60 
percent (from 1.7 to 2.7 million), secondary enrollment increased ap- 
proximately 136 percent (from 250 to 590 thousand), and higher education 
enrollment increased approximately 200 percent (from 23 to 68 thousand) p^ 

The educational problem had many front lines which had to be engage 
simultaneously, and one of them was illiteracy. The last literacy census in 
1964 placed the illiteracy rate, from the age of fifteen and above, at 
27.1 percent. The qualitative and quantitative productivity of the 
educational system also needed upgrading. In 1970 the Minister of 
Education reported that of every 1000 children of elementary age only 
770 manage to enroll, and of that figure 216 will graduate from primary 
school, 37 will graduate from secondary school, and 11 will graduate from 
the university.4 

The challenge to the national leadership charged with planning for the 
decade of the 1970s was clear. If the pace of socio-economic development 
were to be increased, the educational system would have to be теїогтпе©, 
and a central part of any such reform would have to modify its problem- 
ridden organizational and administrative infrastructure. 

The next section will present a conceptual framework within which the 
paper will examine specific administrative processes of the education? 
system. 


The Ministry as a Complex Organization 

A society is made up of numerous social mechanisms called orga 
tions which are designed to bring human and material resources to bear on 
ongoing problems. Talcott Parsons, one of the leading social thinkers 9 
our time, conceives of an organization as a social system composed Ы 


niza- 
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various subsystems (e.g. branches, groups) embedded within a wid 

social system such as a community or a nation. The idea of as ei e 
Within a system is central to his thinking.? The public educational ee 
to be observed in this study is made up of the Ministry ot aa and 
the 23 subsystems which consist of the 22 state educational systems and 
the Federal District of Bogota. As an organizational design, this systa is 
not unlike a corporate structure with the head office in one city and 


branches spread throughout the country. 
of course, be made up of a random collection 


of human behaviors. In the human collectivity that makes up an organi- 
zation, there must be a set of structures and processes which give it 
purpose and direction. Amitai Etzioni defines the special characteristics 


that make up an organization as: a division of labor, the presence of one 
nters which control the concerted efforts of the organi- 


ss to provide for the substitution of unsatisfactory 
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(governing regulations), and (e) incentive systems (rewards and negative 
sanctions). 

The next section of this paper examines the organizational and ad- 
ministrative problems that necessarily had to be resolved if the nation 
was to meet successfully the educational challenges it faced for the 1970s. 


FIGURE 1 
Lines of Administrative Control 
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The President appoints a Minister of Education and delegates to him the 
authority to establish educational policy covering all the school systems 
in the country. 

Ideally, the national, state, municipal and private schools will act in 
concert pursuant of the Ministry policies, and thus project the totality of 
the educational effort directly toward the development goals of the 
nation. Unfortunately, this has rarely proven to be the case and an 
excessive, and frequently illegitimate, decentralization of decision-making 
crept into the educational organization and, as Yvon Lebot points out, 
served as the root of its disorganization".!3 Basically, two factors 
contributed to this decentralized condition: the first was a constitutional 
separation of powers between the Ministry and the state governments, as 
well as the private school systems; and the second was the pattern of 


“ 


student enrollments. 


State School Governance 

As a governing body, each state has a popularly elected assembly Н 
however, the governor is appointed by the President of the Republic. The 
Constitution establishes the governor as the chief administrative officer of 
the state, thus giving him control of the administration of all state schools in 

5 ; givi à e 

his sector.14 The governor of each state appoints a secretary of education 
ficer. The secretary of education is 
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Tools of Control 

As stated previously, the Ministry of Education dictated policy, and the 
individual states and private schools executed policy. Action-oriented 
decisions (as distinguished from policy decisions) were made at the state 
level, and the Ministry had limited legal authority as well as manpower to 
intervene. The Constitution did, however, provide a mechanism intended 
to bridge the gap between the Ministry and the state and private school 
systems. 

© The Constitution says that the nation has "... supreme inspection and 

vigilance of teaching institutions, both private and public. . ,U A corps 
of inspectors exists which theoretically has the responsibility of trans- 
mitting the rules and regulations of the Ministry, providing guidance and 
supervision services, and reporting on irregular practices discovered in the 
various school systems. These inspectors, however, work almost exclusi- 
vely at the task of individual school accreditation and do not involve 
themselves in state decision-making processes.1? 

The Minister of Education (and his immediate subordinates) tended to 
be the primary instrument of control. The extent of his control, however, 
was based on informal pressures he could bring to bear on obstinate 
governors and secretaries of education because he had very limited powers 
of command. If a governor was clearly stepping beyond acceptable limits 
and the Minister was unable to convince him of the error of his ways, 25 2 
last recourse the issue could be called to the attention of the President. 
This approach, however, places the only direct line of control at the level of 
a “last recourse". 


Consequences of a Frail Control Structure 

Since 1961, the national government has been contributing to the an 
budgets an ever increasing proportion of the funds necessary to pay i 
primary school teachers (which represents by far the largest budget? 
item in education). By 1973 approximately 60 percent of these nori 
were being paid by national monies, 25 percent by state and municip@ 
funds, and the rest by other agencies.19 

Prior to the 1968 reform, however, even though the Ministry of Edu- 
cation specifically earmarked its contribution for the salaries of teachers 
in state schools, once the money entered the accounts of the state treasury 
the Minister would lose control of the funds to the state governor. Ven 
former Minister of Education spoke of the impotence of his office 1” 
ensuring the correct usage of this money. 


er- 
When we sent funds to the state treasuries, we had no way to control oF moe 
vise these funds to ensure they were used correctly, for instance, to ы 
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teachers by merit and with proper credentials. These funds of the nation would 
often get confused with funds of the state governments and would be used in 
any given state for purposes other than education. In numerous states I saw 
cases where the use of the national education funds were abused, such as hiring 
teachers that really didn’t work in the schools but in offices of the state govern- 
ment, 

for education was often used for building roads 
or constructing buildings rather than paying teachers’ salaries. Many 
observers pointed out a particularly notorious personnel practice that 
traditionally would develop around election time in numerous states: scores 
of teachers would be hired for the political rather than the educational 


returns they could generate. А Ки 

As might be guessed, many state educational systems often had diffi- 
culty meeting their monthly payrolls and on various occasions the 
1 to six or more months to receive their 


teachers would have to wait up e à 
pay. During the last decade, the FEDCODE (Colombian Federation of 


Educators) unions conducted gege 80 strikes, the majority of 
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It is the writer’s opinion that the FER program was designed to put 
“enforcement teeth” into this historic mission. In its creation, however, 
the program had to be developed in a delicate and tactful way so as to 
violate neither constitutional “states’ rights" nor create a political storm. 
In other words, a way had to be found which would induce the state 
governments to give up their autonomy voluntarily. 
Although it was not stated as such, the key to the FER program was 
the national money which year after year had been sent to the individual 
states to help finance state education. Under the FER program each 
governor was asked to sign a contract with the nation which contained 
numerous constraining clauses. The governors were not required to sigh 
the contract; however, underlying the offer was the understanding that 
if any state did not sign, it would not receive any more national money 
to support state education. That loss would have resulted in financial 
disaster to most of the state governments. All 22 governors and ше 
Federal District representative signed contracts. The private schools 
were not included in the FER program, and therefore will not be included 
in this study. 
In signing the contracts with the Ministry, the states agreed to adhere to 
many constraining clauses, most of which had been previous Ministry policy. 
Among other things, the contracts required each state to: 23 
1. Increase annually state appropriations for education consisten 
the growth of the total state budget. 

2. Hire only teachers who meet the qualification standards established 
by the Ministry, and select them by special examination. : 

3. Replace all non-qualified teachers (primary and secondary) within & 
period of two years. 

4. Create positions for supervisors at the ratio of 1 for every 200 teachers, 

5. Reorganize the state offices of education to agree with recommen- 
dations of the Ministry. 

6. Manage the wage-scale and personnel promotions consis 
Ministry policy and national law. . 

7. Permit the Ministry to supervise the state budgetary expenditures m 
education. 

8. Demonstrate the availability of funds before hiring additional teachers. 

9. Accept the presence of a Ministry official (a delegado) who is ipt pr 
to supervise all matters mentioned in the contract as well as investiga 
irregularities found in other segments of the state educational system 

“There was almost nothing in the contract regarding the Ministry т 
obligations to the states that it hadn't already been doing”, а M 
Minister said in an interview. In other words, the agreements came 


t with 


tent. with 
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little cost to the Ministry; however, in one swift stroke the individual 
states had apparently voluntarily surrendered their decision-making 
d the door for the first time for the Ministry to 


autonomy as well as opene 
sses of the state secretariats of edu- 


supervise the administrative proce 


cation. 
The contract requires each state (and the Federal District) to establish 


a special bank account to receive the monthly state and national con- 
tributions to education. This fund is to be managed by the state treasurer, 
but managed separately from the general budget of the state. To date, 
such funds have never been established for secondary schools; only 
primary schools have entered into the procedure.?! The contract states 


that the Ministry will appoint a delegado (delegate) B se who will have as 
t to watch over each and every operation affecting the 


to intervene in the accounting". | 

At the end of the contract is a statement saying, in effect, that if for any 
reason a state cannot meet its monthly contribution to the fund, or 
violates any of the clauses, the national contribution to the Sec SEN 
cease immediately and any unexpended sec? € e gem pn 
This clause, of course, poses à sanction a er Tt is the only 
severe economic repercussions in any iue A | Sgr ай ultimate re- 
Negative sanction present in the contract and rep 


course in the case of non-compliance. 


a principal function 
fund, and especially 
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is a process of centralization of decision-making because the Ministry, 
acting through the delegado, now makes decisions that used to be made 
exclusively by state officials. 

In short, the contract provided the mechanism to turn the public 
educational system from a collection of loosely knit, relatively indepen- 
dent educational subsystems into a coordinated network in pursuit ofa 
single body of policy. However, as later sections of this paper will il- 
lustrate, providing such mechanisms on paper and enforcing them in 
practice are two distinct tasks. A reform is not carried out solely by 
drafting rules, signing contracts or giving orders. It must be carried out 
in the minds, actions and motivations of the participants if it is to have 
any real chance of success. The next section of this paper will examine the 
reform as it developed in practice. 


THE REFORM IN PRACTICE 


The Colombian experience with the FER program in its few short years 
of existence has witnessed numerous battles in individual states, and the 
result across the nation can be seen as a patchwork of successes and 
failures. 

Specifying the number of states where the FER program is functioning 
satisfactorily is subject to educated speculation, not only because the 
figure can change from moment to moment, but because varying stand- 
ards of evaluation are applied by different commentators on the subject 
However, the best approximation the writer was able to arrive at suggests 
that by January 1973 of the 23 programs, at least 8 were functioning 
well and collaborating with FER, 5 were functioning well and not collab- 
orating, and 10 were not collaborating and in various stages of disor- 
ganization.25 An event took place in January 1973 which may soon 
change these figures, but this incident will be taken up later. This section 
of the paper will, therefore, discuss the FER experience from its inception 
to 1973. 

To understand the forces and counterforces at work in the reform, it 1 
necessary to examine the characteristics of the roles of the principal 
combatants, notably the state secretariats of education, the Ministry $ 
representatives in the states (the delegados), and the central figures in the 
Ministry itself. 


The State Secretariat of Education Р 
Most secretaries of education (and the governors they represent) thi 
of the FER program as an insult to their integrity if not their intelligence 


nk 
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After all ; argue, i 
oe ; кү argue, it was placed on them as a means of controlling thei 
s and they neither need nor want be 
Sege they ne l nt such control. Unfortu 
g of Colombian education has proven this not to be "dpa 2 
ases. Two years after the FER program began, one study Seer d 


Many ~ Secretari " 
Е y of the Secretariats of Education are inoperative because of their b: 
ganizati s „сй Я е 
a ganiz ition. In some cases one encounters an official around whom re » = 
1e activities of the instituti Е а evolves a 
Б í on, and when he is absent every парас 
Ѕоте е HE 5 $ 5 everything is paral 
ves employees don't have defined functions and others are LE pam 
rom j ; n x ponto movin, 
om job to job without responsibilities of any nature. In brief, the problems d 
x , an 


disorganizati tc i 
isorganization that can be encountered in the secretariats' offices are inn 
nnu- 


merable.26 

Pig eebe ave tended to crop up in most states from time to 
» but in some these practices seemed to be normal operating pro- 

cedures. Two years after the FER program began a report came out on 

cretariat’s office which possibly set anew standard 

t became clear that the state had violated 

tually every conceivable way :?? 

hers in the state, 1,131 do not meet 
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the operations of one se 
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minimum standards. 

2. In March 1970, 420 new teachers were appointed for political rea- 
sons without there being funds in the budget to pay them. 

3. It is not possible to remove the unqualified teachers because the 

political pressures over the secretary of education will not permit it. 


4. The state uses educational funds for other purposes. 
5. The delegado is not permitted to approve expenditures from the FER 


fund. 
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stone which can launch them on a political career. It would be difficult 
to say that they accept the post because of any special sense of personal 
calling to the field of education. The post is considered a desirable 
political base because of the typically large budget that is managed by 
the secretariat’s office — frequently the largest single amount of public 
money in the state. It is also desirable because many hundreds of teaching 
jobs are controlled in each state by this office. | 

With regard to the selection process of secretaries of education, а 
Ministry official replied: 


A governor does not have a free selection of his secretary of education. The 


political leadership of both political parties present their candidates for the 


position and the governor makes his choice. Educators cannot perform the 
political activities which are necessary to get their names on the waiting list 


for an appointment, therefore they can never become secretaries of education. 


Thus, an incentive system built into the educational organization at the 
state level has a tendency to be oriented toward providing rewards 
through the political system rather than the educational system. 

In some senses, then, the educational system is an extension of the 
political system, and nowhere is this more evident than in the selection 
of teachers. For example, a delegado pointed out why his state officials 
frequently hire teachers who do not meet the minimum standards: 
“Because these teachers bring votes and graduates from normal schools 
don’t”, he said. “They are picked through the recommendation of the 
politicians and through them the politicians get votes.” It should also be 
pointed out that many unqualified individuals are selected because 
teachers with. degrees often are not willing to teach in rural arcas. 

Also, certain leadership characteristics of the Colombian professional 
are forced to the surface from time to time because of the imposition of 
= program. Richard Renner writes of these leadership character- 
t of its 
llowcrs 


роп 
gth 


ee Eech is usually expected to determine mos 

tend tu judge ge aw out even consulting his closest supporters. Fo 

ее рач ir leader by the power he wields and place а premium 0 

ern manoeuvre rival groups. His personal reputation and stren 
aracter also contribute to his effectiveness as a leader.28 


This trait of individualism has shown up time and again in the FER 
program and has resulted in many serious clashes between the governor 
or his secretary of education and the delegado. A secretary of education 
reported on one such incident involving the governor of his state: “An 
earlier delegado we had here tried to nullify some of the teacher appoint- 
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ments the governor had made, and the governor got mad. He put the 
delegado on the first plane for Bogota, and formally revoked the contract 
through an irate letter to the Minister.” Although this governor formally 
revoked the contract, other governors as à result of similar clashes chose 
It is important to note that in this case, 
elegado was only performing his duty in 
of the contract. 

ting the functioning of the secretariats 
in the position. One reason for 
ost are not career educators and their 
ted. Also, even though the secretariat is 
y continue on the side with their 
least one interview interrupted 
o to the hospital to operate.) 
to resign at a moment's 


simply to ignore the contract. 
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because when national money earmarked for education arrived in the 
common funds of the states, the nation would lose all control over how 
that money was actually used. Through the contracts, the states were 
obliged to establish separate bank accounts for the national and state 
contributions to education and the delegados were to have powers of 
vigilance, intervention, and, in the case of hiring teachers, formal ap- 
proval. 

However, in the majority of the states when the national funds arrived 
monthly at the state treasury, the state treasurer placed them in a 
separate bank account as required but did not authorize the delegado 
access to the accounting. Without such access, the delegado was blind to 
most of the administrative activities taking place in the state educational 
system. There was no stable pattern, however, and over the months and 
years some delegados gained considerable influence over the state edu- 
cational expenditures and others lost what they had initially. As of June 
1973 over half of the delegados still did not have access to the accounting а5 
required by the contracts. à 

Also, the illicit procedures the contracts intended to terminate still 
continued to crop up. For example, one delegado reported: 


of funds 


It wasn't until 1971 that I was authorized to approve the dispatch | 
tiona 


from the FER account. Once when I was here prior to that time, some natio’ 
FER money, to the extent of 6.5 million pesos, was removed from the education 
account and used for public construction. It was during clection time and it 
produced a huge deficit. Who knows how much more was used. The system 
wasn't working well enough to prevent this because I wasn't given authority 
to examine the books. 


Some delegados were frozen out of state operations from the beginning: 
In late 1972 a public research institution reported on four such situations: 


The office of the delegado is located outside the state offices thus making even 
informal relationships difficult to establish. The participation of the delegado 
is null in the process of selection and upgrading of teachers, control an 

execution of the budget, coordination of resources, technical and adminis- 


trative advice or any other activity related to the accomplishment of pa 
obligations inherent in the job.?9 


: By Ministry policy, all delegados should have the authority to issue 
final approval over the hiring of teachers, but according to a Ministry 
official only 11 have acquired that power in practice.30 “It depends on 
the governor,” he said, “and some governors simply won't permit it. In 
the 11 cases it is quite possible that a new governor will arrive tomorf ow 
and won't permit it." 


Those delegados who have the power of approving teacher appointments 
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can use it very effectively. Stated one delegado: 
gado: 
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authority comes at the state level, the problem is usually transferred 
quickly up to the central Ministry officials where the arbitration is carried 
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When questioned about this back at the Ministry of Education, an 
official replied: “ We have wanted to force this special exam on the states, 
but in the three or four states where it has been used it hasn’t turned out 
well. The selection of teachers wasn't based on the results of the exam 
because of political pressures." 

Finally, some delegados have been successful in their attempts to get 
secretaries of education to rehabilitate their administrative operations, 
while other delegados have felt that this has been the most exasperating 
task of all. Said one disgruntled delegado: 

Even though the contract says that I can intervene in the organization of ies 
I haven 


administrative affairs of the state government regarding education, 
iting, 


had a chance to do this. When I talked with them about new ways of opere 
they listened and said everything was very good, everything was perfect, 
everything was magnificent regarding my suggestions, but nothing was ever 
put into practice. Personally, I get along very well with the state officials. we 
go to parties together, we drink together, but when we talk about FER, it's 
something else. 


In short, the organizational role housing the delegado is fragile, and its 
ability to function depends heavily on the voluntary cooperation of the 
state officials, the personal tact of the delegado, and the backing support 
of the Ministry. 


The Administrative Councils 
Not long after the contracts were signed, the Ministry used an ap- 
pendage to the contract to create an administrative council to govern the 
FER program in each state. On the surface the councils had the ар” 
pearance of broadening the decision-making process into a more repre 
sentative instrument, but their latent function was to continue dimin- 
ishing the firm grip the governors and their secretaries of education 
maintained over the state educational systems. 
| Where previously the state officials made their own decisions about the 
financing and operation of state schools, the administrative councils 
would place authority over the conduct of the FER program in the hands 
of six voting council members: the governor, the secretary of education, 
the chief of planning, a parent, a teacher, and the delegado. Decisions on 
all subjects were to be made by majority vote, but, not willing to take any 
chances, the Ministry included the following statement: “Іп order to be 
valid, all agreements of the council require the signature of the Minister 
or his delegado." In other words, the delegado was given veto power aver 
all actions of the council in his state. Such a council could have been 2 
very constructive instrument had it been accepted in the spirit of fur- 
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thering educational development, but in practice the state and the 
Ministry officials tended to view it as an instrument of fiscal control. As a 
decision-making instrument the council in most of the states has been 
notably ineffectual, mainly because the governors have recognized it as a 
device intended to carve away even more of their power. In some states 
the council was never created, in others it was created but the governor 
never called meetings, in yet others meetings were called but only to 
ratify what had already been decided beforehand. One delegado writing to 
the Ministry in 1972 expressed his frustration at trying to initiate the 


council's operation: 

and complaints (I have made), the governors these past 
led (the administrative council) or even recognized the 
state officials have confirmed by decree. As such, the 


Despite the insistence 
years have not assemb 


functions that the same 


council has always been null. It was born dead. 


Bv its own policy, the Ministry is obliged to cut off national funding to 
o 3 g 
those states which do not form an administrative council. In an interview, 
one delegado reported on his experience with this policy: 

hat there was not an administrative council 
and they didn't want to form one. І sent an urgent telegram to the Minister and 
a letter to the Director General asking that they suspend the national support 
to the state. They never answered from Bogota — not one word. 

The Ministry has never suspended its support because a state did not 
put into operation an administrative council, and this is ^ ss be- 
cause most of the states have never had an operative council. 
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If the Ministry were to suspend its payments, the state would be unable to 
pay the teachers and a strike would soon follow. We have had considerable 
experience with strikes, and we know what usually happens. When the strike 
comes the teachers gather in the plaza and try to draw in other labor unions and 
heads of families. The full fury of the strike falls on the Ministry of Education 
and not the state government. The pressure intensifies and the President 
finally tells the Ministry to cover the deficit in the state. The teachers get their 
money from the nation even though state level problems had caused the troub- 
les. 


One of the delegados offered a revealing comment related to this issue: 


When the state would not comply with the contract, the Minister would often 
get mad and talk about suspending the monthly payment to the state, but he 
never did. You must remember that he is a politician too, and he must work 
with the governors who are also politicians. The minister is subject to the same 
political pressures from the governors that he can use on them. 


In an interview with the secretary of education of a state where there 
has been virtually no collaboration with the FER program, he was asked 
if he was concerned that the Ministry might cut off its financial support. 
The secretary matter-of-factly replied: “We don’t consider it a threat. 
The teachers would go on strike and the Ministry doesn't want that." 
Then, does the Ministry really have any mechanism to force compliance, 
Ministry officials were queried. “In this case," replied one, “the Ministry 
has no power of control. For all practical purposes, it has been converted 
into a voluntary compliance contract. It is left to the governor who wants 
to comply with the contract to make it work.” 

In short, the Ministry has not followed the practice of using its poweT 
of negative sanction because the fury and rage generated by cutting of 
national support to a state would fall back on the Ministry. Nor has the 
Ministry been able to develop what might be called ''middle range 
sanctions". Because the secretaries of education tend to be aspiring 
politicians and not career educators, there is little that can be done 
through the traditional organizational practice of control through career 
management. A secretary of education has no fear of not getting promoted 
е Eis educational system because that is certainly not one of his ob- 
Jectives. Thus, in regard to providing organizational control through 
sanction, the only recourse is virtually an ultimate recourse and its ap- 
plication is considered to be inappropriate. 


A Brief Conclusion on the 1969-1973 FER Experience А 
Even though the FER program has been ridden with difficulties, 25 5 
the case with all change-oriented programs, most observers agree that the 
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айын санны de Colona ene aere 
j | ice 1968. The number of teacher 
strikes has been reduced, the states are more responsive to Ministry 
policy, and irregularities in management have declined considerably. 
Also, the organizational processes involving authority, communication, 
personnel, and rule elaboration have notably improved over the pre- 
reform era. In short, definite progress is being recorded. 

It is the writer's judgment that any measure of success that the FER 
program might enjoy probably cannot be attributed to any powers of 
control built into the contract. This paper has demonstrated that a 
overnor can override the contract at his pleasure. It is the writer's 
opinion that what the FER program has done is to wear away at a tradi- 
tion of administrative independence at the level of state government. 
Prior to the reform the state leaders tended to look at the Ministry con- 
y in the context of what Alvin Gouldner refers to as "mock 
“Rules (which) are neither enforced by management nor 


8 


trolling polic 
rules", that is, 
obeyed by the workers’’.32 

Through the FER program the Ministry has succeeded in making a 
semi-convincing argument that it isnow quite serious about fiscal responsi- 
bility, administrative efficiency, and disciplined decision-making at the 
level of state government. The presence of the delegado, his constant 
reminders of official policy, and attempts to check the state records serves 
asa daily prodding tostate officials. The words semi-convincing argument” 
were used because the state officials are also aware that the Ministry is not 
yet serious enough to start making the hard decisions about suspending 


national funds for violations of the contract. To date, this clause still 
ins i ory of a “mock rule". 
к” im ee i ihe enthusiasm generated over a new national law 
Taking adva 

Е 1al finance, the Ministry developed a new set of contracts for 
" m to sign.33 In terms of control, the new contracts are dif- 
Ша ЖӨН te n e rather curious way — they are weaker.34 For 
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through planning into a more effective mechanism of educational бетар 
ment. In designing an improved organizational structure, at least = 
basic issues must be dealt with. First, the state educational erla mus 
be directly responsible to the Minister of Education and not to an er? 
mediate official such as a governor. Second, the number of educationa 
subsystems must be reduced from 23 to, say, six or eight regional gam 
By cutting down on the multiplicity of educational systems, it yen 
possible to staff the larger units with qualified, carcer-oriented e ai 
cational administrators. It also reduces the problems of 
planning and executing decisions, as well as permits an efficient degree 0 
decentralization related to regional needs. а 

Most important of all, by expanding the size of the local le qucm 
subsystems to dimensions covering two or three states, the local politica 
influence that now dominates the administrative process should e 
dramatically diminished. In short, if the leaders of the new cuni 
units are employees of the Ministry who report to the Minister, and e а 
boundaries of the system go beyond the boundaries of any single state, e 
will be extremely difficult for local politicians of any single state to ge 
control of the management of the system. — 

Dramatic changes such as the two mentioned are more than simip A 
remote possibility. In recent years the Ministry has been assuming gem 
and more of the cost of state primary school education and the Auge 
from the states is intense in advocating that the nation pay for all such 
education. When the nation finally does assume the entire burden, и 
natural shift in responsibility from the governors to the Ministry can take 
place. With this shift in responsibility, it will be possible for the Ministry 
to establish a limited number of regional offices of education to govern the 
primary and secondary school programs in Colombia. | 

In closing, it might be appropriate to say that because a reform 
confronts traditions, vested interests, and established mental et 
changes do not summarily follow the drawing of plans and the signing О 
documents. As the Colombian experience has shown, change comes 
slowly, but it does indeed come. 
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DAS KOLUMBIANISCHE BILDUNGSMINISTERIUM: 2 
SEINE ROLLE IN DER BILDUNGSREFORM UND BILDUNGSPOLITIK 


In dieser Studie wird versucht, die Bemühungen Kolumbiens um Verbesserung 
der Effektivität seines Bildungssystems durch organisatorische und administrative 
Reform zu beschreiben und zu analysieren. Als begrifflicher Rahmen wird die 
Organisationstheorie verwendet. 

| Das Dekret 3157 des Jahres 1968 hat die pädagogischen Probleme der Nation von 
vielen Seiten her angepackt; eine davon war die Verstürkung der Macht des 
Bildungsministeriums gegenüber den Landern, indem man die Zuteilung zentraler 
Zuschüsse zur Finanzierung der Bildung in den Ländern davon abhängig machte; 
daB das einzelne Land die Klauseln eines Vertrages erfüllte, der quantitative un 
qualitative Verbesserungen seines Bildungssystems betraf. Dies geschah durch die 
Schaffung regionaler Bildungsfonds (Fondos educativos regionales) und durch Ernen- 
nung von delegados als Kontrollorgane des Bildungsministeriums in den Ländern. 

Der zweite Teil des Aufsatzes untersucht die Reform, wie sie sich in der Praxis 
entwickelt hat, Das FER-Programm war nicht einheitlich erfolgreich. Um dic in der 
Reform sich auswirkenden Kráfte und Gegenkrafte zu verstehen, untersucht der 
Verfasser die Charakteristiken der Rollen der Hauptbeteiligten, vor allem der 
Landersekretariate für Bildung, der Vertreter des Bildungsministeriums in den 
Ländern (der delegados) und der zentralen Personen im Ministerium selbst. Dabe’ 
kommt er zu dem Schluß: Das Entwerfen von Plänen und Unterzeichnen yon 
Dokumenten genügt nicht, um Veránderungen im Bildungssystem herbeizuführen: 

Traditionen, althergebrachte Interessen und festgefahrene geistige Einstellungen 


m __ 


| 
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spielen bei der Entscheidung über Erfolg oder Mißerfolg eine grosse Rolle. Trotzdem, 
auch wenn das FER-Programm von Schwierigkeiten verfolgt war, sind sich die 
meisten Beobachter doch darüber einig, daß in der Praxis Organisation und 
Verwaltung der óffentlichen Grundschulen in Kolumbien seit 1968 bedeutend besser 
geworden sind. 


LE ROLE DU MINISTERE DE L'EDUCATION EN COLOMBIE DANS 
LES POLITIQUE ET REFORME EDUCATIVES 


Cette étude s'efforce de décrire et d'analyser les efforts faits par la Colombie pour 
améliorer, par des réformes organisationnelles et administratives, l'efficacité de son 
systeme d'éducation. Le cadre conceptuel utilisé est celui de la theorie organisation- 
nelle. 

L'arrété 3157 de 1968 fut un édit à plusieurs aspects s'attaquant aux problémes 
s du pays; un de ces aspects fut le renforcement des pouvoirs du Ministére 
es systémes d'enseignement des différentes provinces en sou- 

des contributions du centre au financement de l'éducation 
à l'accomplissement des clauses d'un contrat concernant des 
améliorations qualitatives et quantitatives dans leur systéme d'éducation. Cela fut 
réalisé par la création des 'fondos educativos regionales (Fonds régionaux pour 
|'ёдисайоп), et la nomination de delegados comme contróleurs du Ministére de 


"E ion dans les provinces. | | 
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en Colombie, depuis 1968. 


PONAPE ISLANDS CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL: A CASE STUDY OF 
BUREAUCRATIC ORGANIZATION AND CROSS-CULTURAL 
CONFLICT IN A MICRONESIAN HIGH SCHOOL * 
by N. J. COLLETTA, State University of New York, Buffalo 


Ponape Islands Central High School (PICS) is located on the high 


volcanic island of Ponape in the Eastern Caroline Islands. Ethnographi- | 


cally, Ponape is part of the greater cultural area known as Micronesia. 
But as Mason (1968) sug 5515, the concept of Micronesia as a homogeneous 
8 I 


cultural area, bordering Melanesia on the south and Polynesia on the east, -+ 


becomes too loose when confronted with the vast heterogencity of 
cultures and languages within its bounds. 

Politically, Ponape is the administrative center of one of the six 
districts of the United Nations Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, the 


The ecological determinants of the island, with its geographic isolation, 
high rainfall, and fertile coastal plains, have structured the evolution of a 
subsistence agricultural economy functioning on a communal extended 
family mode of organization. Recently, however, government em- 
ployment and schooling have encouraged the steady gravitation of 


Ponapeans from dispersed agricultural plots toward district center ' 


— ` 
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Ponape Islands Central High School 

PICS is an American transplanted, age-graded, certificate-granting, 
educational institution servinga culturally heterogeneous student body of 
approximately 554 Micronesians from several distinct island cultures.1 
Approximately half (255) of the students, most of whom come from either 
outer islands or outer municipalities, board at the School, while the re- 
mainder commute, For the former group PICS is a "total" institution in 
that most of their life activities transpire within its organizational struc- 


administration are composed of Americans and multi-ethnic Micronesians, 
with the American group largest in number.2 

The curriculum is similar to that found in the American academic high 
school, with an option of earning a vocational certificate. Ability grouping 
is done in English language classes only, although the Vocational certifi- 
cate system manages to enact a de facto system of ability grouping 
throughout the school. The courses are similar to those D an American 
high school with the exception of the English language curriculum and an 
additional senior history course entitled Problems of Micronesia", 

This paper will focus on the school organizational structure asa network 

ived social roles held together by psychological bonds evolving in 
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The “Stated” Goals of Education in Micronesia 

The 1947 United Nations Trusteeship Agreement regarding the ad- 
ministration of the Pacific Islands of Micronesia charged the United 
States, as the administering body, with the responsibility to "promote the 
educational advancement of the inhabitants, and to this end take steps 
toward the establishment of a general system of elementary education, 
facilitate the vocational and cultural advancement of the population, and 
encourage qualified students to pursue higher education, including 
training on the professional level” (Article 6, UN Trust Agreement, 
1947). The stated educational policy of the present United States ad- 
ministration has been, “... a universal free public school system from 
elementary through high school, with advanced training in the trades and 
professions for those who can profit by further schooling” (Statement of 
Trust Territory Policy, High Commissioner, 1962). 

These statements assume that the school should be a social organization 
vested with the function of technical (vocational) and moral (cultural) 
socialization of the young (Bidwell 1965). But the major school concern 
has become one of cultural control and definition of reality, or as Sol Tax 
(1946) recognized in his general observations on cultural contact and 
educational development, “The central issue becomes, whose culture is to 
be transmitted?” 

To date the educational system in Micronesia has been a case of 
“American imposition upon the non-self-governing people of Micronesia of 
an alien educational system that has not been integrated into the various 
island cultures and that does not reflect the desires and needs of the 
people” (Smith 1971). The effects of this cultural hegemony have yet to 
be fully realized. Only recently have the Micronesians been allowed to 
address their grievances to the American administration with regard to 
the educational policy and existing patterns of education in Micronesia. 
Following an extensive study of education throughout the territory, а 
speia) committee of the Congress of Micronesia, the indigenous popu- 
lations highest representative body in the Trust Territorial Government, 


Establishment of a system of education for the world of today and tomorrow 
without sacrificing the traditional and cultural values of Micronesia; evolvement 
of an educational System to fit Micronesian needs, not necessarily similar to the 
system in the United States; increasing the peoples’ share in the educational 
Process by fostering effective boards of education in the districts and communi- 


so that the educational system will be of Micronesia as well as Micronesian. 
(Congress of Micronesia, Report on Education, 1969) 


! 
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As Corwin (1967) found when applying organizational theory to edu- 
cation, “In an effort to contend with conflict brought on by environmental 
pressures, autonomous (informal) sub-units, and structural lags, the 
school as an organization can readily lose sight of its stated goals (goal 
displacement)." This is evident when one views education at the district 
level in Micronesia, where the generally stated goals remain amorphous 
and undelineated in terms of action sets. Nowhere are the operational 
educational objectives of Ponape District, and specifically those of PICS 
high school, clearly spelled out or visible for inspection. As one American 
educator, who has been working in the District for several years, noted: 

I have been continually frustrated in my efforts, primarily because the district 
has never been organized to work in the same direction, always independent 
spheres overlapping and negating each other. There is no district philosophy 
of education. There is a Trust Territory philosophy, but it is extremely vague 
and has little impact in the district. 

One can deduce the "real" aims and objectives of the educational 
system by directly observing the school structure in process. To quote 
Bakke and Argyris (1954), “The organizational structure is the organiza- 
tional activity in its stable state, and the organizational activity is the or- 
ganizational structure in its fluid state." With this in mind, a detailed 
analysis has been made of PICS as a complex, mono-cultural (Ameri- 


can) bureaucracy. 


The Bureaucratic Structure of Ponape Islands Central High School 

PICS is a self-sustaining bureaucratic organization in which the edu- 
cational goals have never been operationally delineated. This is not 
atypical of school organization as most educational goals tend to be 
ensconced in ambiguous, diffuse terms, presumably because educational 
outcomes are highly indeterminate beyond a minimal standard. The 
diffuseness of goals actually helps maintain the interrelatedness of the 
school staff and student constituents through the commonly held position 

; ance and ambiguity (Bidwell 1965). The "stated" Trust Territory 
Wien al goals have long been displaced in an endeavor to maintain the 
om ed balance between administration, teachers and students, 
Gë = gamesmanship between the formal and informal aspects of the 
oa organization as an end in itself. Thus, the keystone of bureaucratic 
self-perpetuation is formed through the structure, a means, becoming an 


nd in itself and routinization setting in. Let us take a closer look at the 
li D 
main elements of this structure. 


isti he Coordination System | 
Characteristics of the eae — PIECE 


In order to understand full 
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is necessary to examine the allocation of decision-making power in the 
broader territorial hierarchical structure. Presently, in the Trust Territory 
Government, most top decision-making positions are controlled by foreign 
nationals (Americans). Decision-making is centralized at the head- 
quarters on Saipan in the Mariana Islands. All first-order decisions are 
made by American administrators for all government functions — political, 
social, and economic. Second-order decisions are made by Americans and 
Micronesians at the district level in a central administration. The district 
administration is directly responsible to the High Commissioner of the 
Trust Territory who is an appointee of the United States President and 
operates directly under the auspices of the Secretary of the Interior. 

At the district level there is a District Director of Education who 
operates under the Director of Education at the Saipan headquarters. 
Both positions are staff positions with the District Director of Education 
being directly responsible to the District Administrator, and the Director 
of Education being directly responsible to the High Commissioner. Lines 
of communication between the District Director of Education and the 
Director of Education run through the District Administrator and the 
High Commissioner’s offices. 

Thus, the lines of communication are hierarchical and highly centi 
ized, and the District Director of Education in actuality has little policy“ 
making power. There is a Trust Territory Handbook of rules and re- 
gulations and his responsibility is to follow faithfully and enforce those 
guidelines. His power and status are invested in his official position as 
legitimized through the legal body of written rules and procedures. His 
main function is to ensure that the system runs smoothly. 

A new policy of territorial decentralization has been verbalized, but 45 
one long-time Trust Territory employee observed: 


ral- 


We have supposedly decentralized, but not in reality. The money is still 
centralized. It is unclear as to whom to respond to under this policy of decen- 
tralization. The lines of communication are still muddled. The people at em 


Headquarters level don’t seem to have been able to clarify what decentraliza- 
tion means operationally. 


District school boards have been appointed under Public Law No. 
3C-36, with an overseeing Trust Territory board of education and localize 
community boards of education within the districts. Currently, the boards 
are relatively uninformed and have little experience in educational 
planning and policy-making.3 Rather than serving to decentralize and 
indigenize decision-making and educational policy formation, they bev 
deferred to the bureaucrats in power (i.e. District Director of Education 


Léi 
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and more often than not acted as a mere rubber stamp for foreign policy 
decisions. 

The high school principal is directly responsible to the District Director 
of Education, and his power to initiate substantive change is relinquished 
to his superior. As one descends the organizational hierarchy one finds the 
vice principal, counselor, teachers, and students, each with specific posi- 
tions, spheres of influence, degrees of autonomy, power and status. 


The Administrator in the Authority System 

For the most part the American professional educator is ineffective at 
the district level. On the one hand he is faced with a foreign culture which 
he does not fully understand and has little or no training to deal with. On 
the other hand he is forced to operate within an organizational structure 
which is somewhat different from those in his experimental background. 
He often finds the overt bureaucratic, political, governmental structure of 
the Trust Territory incompatible with his previous modus operandi. 
Frequently he finds his professional judgments and decisions in conflict 
with the bureaucratic government structure and organization. This is 
illustrated by the following quote in a memo from a District Director of 


Education to the Headquarters: 


tions have emerged. Have we stepped on a treadmill 


Naturally, as a result, ques 
ur own ersatz data 


that takes us nowhere ? Is our machine caught in a mire of o 
gathering for others, with its wheels spinning? Are we gathering information 
for everyone and for no one? Assuredly, it is common knowledge that good, 
basic data is concomitant with the well functioning present and future plans of 
any system, particularly a social system as unique as a school district. Perhaps 
the “sifting and winnowing” to sort out the “basic” need is still to take place; 
for each report, each study, each completed project has served but to cloud the 
real issues providing ineffectual spurts of energy that take us first one way, 
then another, never really rendering stable, steady direction. Have we had too 

cooks? Has the information gathering that has (is, and will) taken place 
cen tantially oriented for Micronesia and for Micronesians with an ear to 
pen oe Goes that come from those who have lived and breathed the 
{йе ram the rude cacophony of noisy jaybirds be drowned out so that 
er f our schools can be heard? When do we start working for 
wag e of trying to satisfy the recommendations of commissions, 


d master-planners ? (Ponape District, July 1969) 
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organization). Their energies are directed at guarantecing efficient, pre- 
dictable, and routinized operations throughout the school as an essential 
mechanism of defense for their own personal status and survival in the 
svstem. This is not to say that individual administrators have not at- 
tempted to "buck the system” through innovations. But in most cases to 
date, their presence has been of short duration and the system manages to 
bounce back rapidly to its bureaucratic form. 

In sum, both the lack of clear-cut educational goals, and the powerless 
nature of low-level administrators in policy-making, result in an increased 
emphasis on systems maintenance through their obsession with rule 
enforcement and correct procedures as a means of personal survival. 


The Teacher in the Authority System : 
The diversity of the teacher cadre, being a mix of several Micronesian 
ethnic cultures and Americans, serves to delimit its formation as an 1n- 
formal collegial power base. Ironically, the actual effect of staff heteroge- 
neity is individual press for clarity of the rules and routinization of proce 
dures leading to a further reinforcement of the already rigid bureaucratic 
structure. 
Faculty meetings deal primarily with procedural matters. AG ORE 
teacher summarized: 
The principal either dispenses information or makes requests. Typical things 
brought up in a faculty meeting are campus cleanup, rules for submitting 
medical excuses, and coming events. Because the administration is so closed to 
complaints and suggestions, the teachers’ room becomes an informal arena for 


the displacement of grievances and frustrations not aired in the formal staff 
meetings. 


Alliance along professional lines is suppressed in favor of ethnic ties of 
informal unity among the teaching staff. Many of the Micronesian 
teachers prefer not to spend their free time among their alien colleagues 17 


the formally designated teachers’ room. When asked why this situation 
existed, one teacher remarked: І 


I'm not sure why the Micronesian teachers don't like to go in the escht, 
тоот. Maybe it is because a lot of the American teachers insensitively P!C^ 
apart the students and the Micronesian teachers take their criticism personally 


I can remember Micronesian teachers silently slipping out of the room pem 
this sort of gossip started. 


Any strong threat to the existing hierarchical structure through teacher 
power is quickly dissipated within the ethnic in-fighting among the 
teachers. The legal-rational network of hierarchical school power thus 
remains intact and the bureaucracy is strengthened. 


4 
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In order to reconcile their position and status in the authority structure 
in the absence of a professional power base, the teachers turn to the tools 
of the bureaucracy as a means of personal defense and role legitimacy 
Standardization and specialization are central to boundary maintesance 
and status enhancement in any bureaucracy. As Sexton (1967) pointed 
out, "Among the standardized and specialized parts of the school are: 
time span, and specialized content ; school 


the classroom of standard size, 
v. characteristics, and specialized assign- 


personnel of standard training, 
ments; differentiated and specialized subject matter; units of course 
credits; age grading; standardized test and texts; promotion based on 
marks; standard curriculum, especially in elementary school; and stan- 
dard building plans." 

The grading system, as established by the PICS bureaucracy, is held out 
as the primary tool of standardization and teacher legitimacy. The 
teacher can enhance and legitimize his position of power by ac- 
tilizing the bureaucratic methods of standardization. In 
liance with bureaucratic standards, coupled with his in- 
conspicuousness within the organization, and the relative autonomy 
innate in the physical nature of separated classrooms, provides a shield 
for any personal lack of competence (Becker 1968). In responding to why 
they liked teaching at PICS, one teacher had this tosay: ‘You can do what 
you want around here because they don't supervise very much as long as 
you have something to teach your class. You can teach whatever 'you 


think' is important." 
Yet, there exists in 
ency toward debureaucr 


cepting and u 
fact, his comp 


the personal nature of teaching, an intrinsic tend- 
atization. The teacher as a human being finds 
himself caught between the conflicting roles of preserving his position of 
authority through a standardized treatment of his students (i.e. grading), 
yet generating personalized, affective feelings toward them as developing 
human beings. He faces the task of continuous integration and adjustment 
of conflicting role expectations from the depersonalized stance of the 

d the personal needs of the students on 


administration on the one hand an 
the other (Gordon 1968). Not only is the bureaucracy continually having 
z effect on him, but his ethnic colleagues and the students are 


a socializing 
also continually influencing him. The result, more often than not, is an 
apathetic neutrality which in the long run serves to support the bureau- 
cratic nature of the school organization. Contrary to popular academic 
belief that the Weberian concept of bureaucracy can be broken down to à 
al-professional (collegial) aspec 
(Gouldner 1954; 
lidly based on à 


t and a legal-bureaucratic (hierar- 


Weber 1947), 
hierarchy of auth 


the school bureau- 


ration 
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chical) component 
cracy at PICS remains so 
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a legal-rational rule structure. Ethnic heterogeneity serves as a barrier to 
the formation of a rational-professional power base. 

Thus, like his administrative superior, in the face of being powerless, the 
teacher opts for an apathetic, but personally secure, maintenance of the 
status quo. 


The Counselor in the Authority System 

The counselor has one of the most flexible, pervasive roles in the PICS 
bureaucracy. He is not considered part of the administration, though he 
spends much time discussing school problems with administrative staff. 
Although he mingles with the faculty in the teachers’ room, he does not 
teach and therefore is not directly identified with the faculty. His office is 
located in the cafeteria-recreation hall, a student territory, and he spends 
the majority of his day meeting with students. 

This pivotal spot of interaction places upon him the task of informally 
communicating and arbitrating both positive and negative messages 
among the rival camps of administrators, students and faculty. As 
summarized by the counselor himself: 

Right now there are distinct elements in the school. There is a Micronesian 
staff, an American staff, the administration and the students. None really 
work together. Most problems are discussed in the faculty lounge, maybe one 
could call them informal staff meetings. I take many of the concerns to the 


office. I take disciplinary concerns to the vice principal and academic concerns 
to the principal. 


The vice principal’s role in the school has traditionally revolved around 
physical plant operation, and attending to school disciplinary problems. 
To a large degree this has taken the negative burden of being associated 
with disciplinary matters off the counselor, although many systemic 
problems are defined as disciplinary cases and referred to him as individual 
social-psychological problems. He is then forced to assist in the translation 
of school rules and regulations, thus inadvertently abetting the general 
institutional socialization process. 

The counselor is a major source of information input for the student in 
terms of course requirements, occupational careers, and advanced edu- 
cational opportunities. Although he has assistance in the form of a 
counseling aid, the enormous load of over five hundred students imposes 
great limitations on his physical ability to deal adequately with all the 
students’ concerns. He spends the better part of the year working with 
the seniors in planning their academic and vocational futures. This iS 
extremely time-consuming as the Western world of work is a relatively 
new phenomenon on Ponape and most students have little understanding 


—— 
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as to what it really means to be a plumber, an electronic engineer, et 
Accompanying this problem is the enormous amount of em кек» 
necessary for application forms for grants, jobs, scholarships des Mara 
sion to institutions of higher learning, diffi н 4 
en g g, difficult for the Ponapean students 
Since there is no actual tracking system in the school, the counselor does 
not officially act as gatekeeper to various educational and vocational 
opportunities, although he does perform the task of sorting out the seniors 
into those who can apply for further academic training and those who 
“best” seek vocational outlets. Не typically explains away inappropriate 
aspirations through past academic records. This informal sorting role 
would probably begin earlier, but the disproportinate student-counselor 
ratio permits little time for working with freshmen, sophomores, and 


ors on an intensive individual basis. 
or’s position in the overall structure enhances 


n the system. In this way the counselor 
of the acculturating force of the school 
bureaucracy. One example of this was the introduction of a program for 
each class in which an effort was made to discuss the goals of education 
in relation to cultural change. This permitted the “legitimate” entrance of 
indigenous norms into the school in confrontation with the previously 
stressed monocultural norms of the alien bureaucracy. The students 
responded very well to the program. It was interesting to note that the 
administration played little part in the program. The indigenes brought 
in to discuss education in the island traditions were received exceptionally 
well. The faculty presentations obtrusively brought the discussion back 
to the routine of the school and the necessity to “to work hard and learn 


English”. 
Although su 

culturative strengt 

have a lasting effect on 
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cally reinforce the bureaucracy as their energics are dissipated in an 
ethnic power struggle among themselves. Group solidarity remains only at 
the ethnic level as culture takes precedence over student as а more gener- 
alized role or status. 

The Ponapean peer group is exceptionally strong as indicated by the 
following student comment in the school paper: 

Mostly Ponapeans are with their own; Pingelapese, Kapingas, Kokilese, and 
Mokilese are together. In their own tongue, they call the term chol” ... which 
means a discussing of things you did or other people did. Some "chol'' is all right 
but others is quite nonsense and full of ridiculous ideas. I think that if cach 
group continues, each boy will forget he has a home of his own. 

(Macro-Treasurer, January 13, 1972) 


Faculty members have made numerous observations on the strength of 
ethnic peer groupings in the high school. As one teacher recalled, “If I ask 
the students to work as teams or choose a partner to make something in the 
shop, they will invariably align with members of their own ethnic group.” 

The student sub-cultural “we” feeling that Waller (1965) and Coleman 
(1961) allude to has not developed at PICS beyond ethnic associations. 
This is not to say that students as individuals or as ethnic groups do not 
act against the bureaucracy. As Pettigrew (1972) asserted in his work on 
heterogeneous high schools, ''Heterogeneous groupings are more conflict- 
oriented, thus sometimes are more creative in their response set". How- 
ever, most student attempts to subvert the system typically take the 
form of docility, as learned in the elementary school, or as “giving the 
teacher what he wants" (Henry 1963). In this manner the bureaucratic 
norm of passivity is subtly internalized. Other students play by the rules 
and suppress their individual needs and desires by tolerating the system as 
an instrumental path to the money economy and material appendages of 
their foreign role models. The problem with both these forms of student 
reaction to the school organization is that over time (years in school), the 
bureaucratic patterns of dependency, subordination, and passivity ате 
likely to become internalized into the individual's personality structure. 
In fact, the individual's basic need structure may change through such 
subtle organizational/structural socialization (Argyris 1957). Moreover, to 
the degree that other societal institutions approxhuéte the bureaucracy 
of the school, the individual may generalize these internalized norms. 

Whbat is actually learned at PICS is certainly questionable. The so- 
called “hidden curriculum" may demand more attention than most edu- 
cators are willing to admit. Given no responsibility, the Ponapean student 
shows none; treated as an automaton, he behaves as one. 

The means by which the students endeavor to control this outcome are 


D 
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through frequent visits home and co-curricular activities with ethnic 
friends which serve to give some relief from organizational pressures 
toward conformity to bureaucratic homogenizing norms. In these small 
ways the students personalize their life within the framework of the school 
bureaucracy. But as we shall soon see, even this form of subversion is 
utilized by the organization as a mechanism of control in which the 
student's personalizing tendencies are fused with the organizational forces 
of acculturation (Argyris 1957). The result is alienation or cultural 


marginality. 


Mechanisms of Organizational Control 

The object of bureaucratic control is to reduce human variability and 
increase efficiency and predictability through environmental press 
(standards), induced norms, and enforced rules (Katz & Kahn 1966). As 
inferred above, the co-curriculum provides informal outlets for a student's 
energies and immediate interests within the framework of the formal 
school organization. While it assists the student in adapting to the system, 
it also acts to keep him in the system by giving him just enough “leeway” 
to roam around but not enough to “split”. In essence, it is a co-optive 
mechanism.4 

Recruitment and training of staff is another major means of organi- 
zational control, as likemindedness and prior commitment to organi- 
zational goals are ascertained in the process. As one American staff 


member described his training: 


We trained for two weeks. We had two hours of language daily and a lot of 
sions on water safety, foods, medicine and Trust Territory bureaucratic 


ses 
little attention paid to actual classroom work with 


operations. There was 
Micronesian students. 


and in-organization socialization of staff contribute to 
of bureaucratic norms (Corwin 1967). 

Recruitment plays an important controlling role for students also, 
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memo comes out enumerating what equipment а new dorm student “will” 
need and what he “cannot” bring to his new home. 

The opening day of school initiates the acculturation process as all 
freshmen are expected to attend the formal orientation program. This 
program is usually led by one of the older staff members and stresses the 
rules and "ethical" code of the institution. In these carly days, the 
orientation program, the more personal contact with select members е 
the staff (home-room teachers, counselor, etc.) and the observation 0 
previously-acculturated seniors serve to enhance the rapid acculturation 
of the new students. | 4 

The culturally irrelevant nature of the American academically-oriente 
curriculum further serves to acculturate the student.5 As one teacher 
noted: 


Everytime they go ahead in our school system they fall behind in their nite 
system. It is at the point where if high school graduates cannot continue t = 
education nor finda jobin the already saturated market, they are also —€ i 
from going back and working their own lands. If school is to prepare puni 
live successfully and productively in their culture then this system iS hem 
failure. It wrenches them out of their own culture and fails to provide th 
with sufficient training for the new culture. 


Although grades are a relatively insignificant matter in the elemento 
years when all attention centers on the PICS entrance exam, upo Е 
entering high school the students discover that their behavior and m 
duction rate will be progressively judged and rated in a well-established, 
periodic “report” card system of the high school. lish- 

The standardization of student accomplishment through the estab an 
ment of a grading system based on open individualistic achicveme E 
disrupts the Ponapean Student communal social structure and ed 
quently sustains organizational efficiency, predictability, and ee dh 
zation of behavior. As Dreebin (1968) found, “The achievement at 
of the school can be so organized that in fact the pupil’s sense of SS Е 
adequacy, or self-respect, becomes the leverage for control". The ep à 
face or public failure, extremely important in Ponapean culture, 15 Sue Ge 
leverage for control and can be internally devastating to the individu? 
psychic make-up. (en 

Along with the grading process as а means of control, the school comp! = 
a “cumulative folder” on the student. This folder follows the student P es 
his high school years. It extends School control into the greater society 


= : her 
1t is continually referred to when the student seeks employment, pes 
education, loans, etc. 
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Environmental Effects on the Organization 

The schoolis not only client-serving but also an agent of the public. It is 
both an arm of the Trust Territory Government and responsible to the 
Ponapean constituency. In this light, there are three key environmental 
forces bearing upon the school organization: public demands, usually 
expressed through school boards; fiscal support; and professional stan- 
dards. 

Since the official school board on Ponape is in its embryonic stage of 
development, a mechanism of expression of public will through formal 
channels is absent. The culturally plural nature of the surrounding urban 
community of Kolonia further restricts the organized possibility of public 
influence on the school. Moreover, the local community often refuses to 
get involved, the people proclaiming their ignorance and lack of under- 
standing of the educational process in the school as an alien institution. 
The general attitude is to “leave the school up to the Americans, they 
Know best". As one teacher stated: 


Communication between parentsand PICS is terrible. The concept of education is 
foreign to them and the institution itself is not a Ponapean one. Years ago we 
had open houses and even went as far as having the parents bring in food when 
the school just started. Today the channels of communications are closed. 
Parents should be brought into the school and should be continually notified of 


their child's progress. 


The fact that the surrounding urban environment of Kolonia is not only 
ethnically divided but socially and economically stratified as well is re- 
flected in the prominent lack of concern for integration of community and 
School affairs. PICS serves the adult community in virtually no way 
unless these adults' children are in attendance. Under such circumstances, 
School administrators can initiate policies which are contrary to the 
dominant community values merely by enlisting the assistance of local 
teachers who are involved for material ends. Control of the knowledge of 
Schooling by the organization means absolute control of the school over 
the external environment. As was mentioned in the beginning of this 
article, the Congress of Micronesia threatened that knowledge base with a 
Study of its own. Whether the local populace will take it upon themselves 
to pursue their recommendations through the District school board is 
another question. | 

Since all the fiscal support for the school system comes from the United 
States Government and not through local taxation, the Ponapeans have 
little control in terms of withholding funds. Thus the power of the purse 
resides within the educational bureaucracy itself. The only other external 
Source of influence on the school system is the periodic United Nations’ 
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Review Commission visits. But these reviews are relatively ineffective as 
the visits are typically short, infrequent, and bi-partisan (pro-American). 
The professional standards of staff are easily displaced as the major 
oncern throughout the recruitment process, and the ensuing socialization 
into the bureaucracy, is to “make no waves" 
In sum, there is virtually no pressure exerted on the educational 
bureaucracy at PICS by the surrounding urban community of Kolonia or 


Wy the tal parents of boarding students. Rather, there exists a definite 


cultural division between the school and the community. The school 
remains entrenched behind bureaucratic barriers as intercultural conflict 
and lack of understanding of the school process detracts from the amount 


of criticism the school would receive if the community were united and 
informed. 


Recapitulation of PICS as an Alien Bureaucratic Organization 


First, the officially stated goals of technical and cultural advancement 
for the Trust Territory are displaced as the school (PICS) bureaucratic 
norms of dependence, submission, and docility become ends in themselves. 
Secondly, the threats to bureaucratic control of external environmental 
pressure, collegial authority among staff, and an informal peer union 
among students are non-existent. Public trust is absent and financial 
support resides in the bureaucracy itself. Cultural heterogeneity and an 
opting for material rewards are prevalent among students and staff alike. 
Thus, the bureaucratic rules readily become the order of the day as 
instrumental rationalization supplants critical response. Finally, the 
bureaucratic cycle entrenches itself through the select recruitment of both 
staff and students based on likemindedness and achievement; the 
reduction of human variability through standardization and specializa- 
tion; a subtle structural socialization rooted in the strict adherence to 
legal-rational rules; and the co-optive use of such phenomena as co-cur- 
ricular activities and instrumental reward. 

In these ways, PICS continues to direct the behavior of its multi-ethnic 
students and staff to conform to the mono-cultural norms of an American 
bureaucracy: docility, dependence, and submission. Without question, 
the PICS bureaucracy is superbly efficient in producing instrumental 
rationalization as a foundation for the acculturative process. The price 
paid in terms of personality development remains to be fully recognized. 


Role Theory and Cultural Conflict 


A theory of social organization and of roles is also a theory of personality. If 
the roles which a person or group of people incorporate are all similar, then they 
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are likely 49 і 

Po н generalized personality traits. If on the other hand, social 

ca oe ` а-а inconsistently and autonomously, then the roles and 
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itutional conflict present in most modern large-scale organizations 


threatens the sense of unity i 
sense of unity in mod g 
татар ра ш у егп man, although all men are not equally 


The concept of role is proposed as the maj ке 

individual (Ponapean) and de organization ‚у эже Жусу end 
then be viewed as a number of roles integrated in a certain fashion. 
Uniting these concepts, Clark (1962) describes the formal school organi- 
zation as “ап officially contrived web of arrangements, a system ofrules and 
objectives defining the tasks, power, and procedures of the participants 
according to some officially approved pattern". As Bakke and Argyris 
(1954) found, there are two behavioral processes transacting within the 
organizational structure: “First, the organization is trying to perpetuate 
and actualize itself by making agents (socializing) out of its individual 
participants (staff and students) ; secondly, the individuals are trying to 
actualize themselves (personalize) by making an agent out of the organi- 
zation, including its resources.” 

Since the American-type high school structure and its heavily Ameri- 
canized staff confront a client society characterized by distinctly different 
values and patterns of activity enculturated in the family and supported 
by ethnic peer group socialization, the school becomes a battleground of 
cross-cultural/structural conflict; the earlier internalized structure of the 
family versus the structural, acculturative objectives and realities of the 
school. The direct psychological effect of this cross-cultural/structural 
socialization upon the student is role conflict and cultural disorientation 
leading to a sense of powerlessness and alienation (Merton 1952; Seeman 
1962). As Argyris (1957) suggests, "the basic conflict results. when the 
individual (cultural) character is defined as moving in the direction of 
self-(cultural) maintenance, self-(cultural) expression, and self-(cultural) 
realization, and the organization is pushing him in the direction of task 
specialization (dependency), unity of command (subordination), and 
limited span of control (submissiveness) ". (Author's parentheses) 

Whereas the family emphasizes ascription and limited achievement, the 
school bureaucracy stresses competition and open achievement. Although 
the family is group-oriented, the school stresses individualism. While the 
family is particularistic and affective in treatment, the school tends 
toward standardized, universal and impersonal treatment. Although the 
Ponapean family accents authority and control, the school staff verbalize 
freedom and democracy while bureaucratically exercising authority and 
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tuted which enslaves the individual to the system and/or leaves him in an 
immobile state of anomie. For full cultural awareness and freedom as 
opposed to the compromise of functionally rationalizing one’s predica- 
ment, an authentic union between individual thought (word) and action 
is mandatory. 

In terms of reaction patterns to this cross-culturally induced conflict 
situation, the Ponapean student has a number of alternative paths of 
resolution: 1. Withdrawal — he can drop out or be “‘pushed out” ot the 
school structure and return to the traditional family with the social 
stigma of ‘‘failure’’ but some peace of mind provided he has not already 
internalized too many alien aspirations; 2. Conversion — he can abandon 
traditional life ways and move headlong into the school value structure, 
obtain more formal education, and one day become an agent of the new 
system (i.e. teacher, administrator); 3. Colonization — he can utilize the 
informal school ethnic organization as an accommodative defense mecha- 
nism, lower his personal aspirations and self-esteem, functionally ratio- 
nalize his stay through graduation as an instrument for later material 
rewards, and become subtly alienated ; 4. Deviance/rebellion - he can remain 
in the system and battle it right to the end in numerous acts of defiance 
and rebellion, more often than not ending in category 1. as a “pushout”; 
or 5. Bi-culturality — he can endeavor to transfer the indigenous notion of 
role segregation and situational ethics (public and private behavior) to the 
school, separating the family world from the school world and fulfilling 
role expectations in each situation commensurate with each normative 
Structure. 

There are doubtless other patterns of reaction. The above patterns of 
student reaction could conceivably appear singly or in combination, 
typically harboring varying implications for the individuals involved. 

In brief, then, the Ponapean student can either attempt to change the 
school structure, reject it fully, accept it fully, accommodate it through 
colonization or bi-culturality, or apply some mixture of these alternatives. 
If he seeks to change or reject the school organization, his degree of 
systemic (cultural) marginality will be in direct proportion to his personal 
level of commitment to and acceptance by the family or school social 
structure. If he chooses to accept or accommodate the new social system, 
his degree of marginality will depend on his personal commitment 
and adaptability to, and understanding and systemic acceptance of each 
system's symbolic and logico-meaning styles, and ultimately some inci- 
dence of success. Falling short on any of these counts will result ina cultur- 

lly marginal status. Such a status will be personally bearablein proportion 
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to his defense repertoire, in particular that of his ability to “functionally 
rationalize”. 

In sum, the incongruity between the act and the thought (word), 
behavioral fact and mental reality, increases: 1. over time; 2. as the formal 
structure is made more clear-cut and logically tight for efficiency and 
predictability; 3. as one is lower in the hierarchy; and 4. as the task 
becomes more mechanized (Argyris 1957). At PICS, the student is 
virtually an institutionalized person, especially if he boards. The bureau- 
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PICS: EINE FALL-STUDIE ÜBER BÜROKRAT 
UND INTERKULTURELLEN KONFLIKT IN 


MICRONESIENS 


ISCHE ORGANISATION 
EINER OBERSCHULE 


peanischen Studenten befaBt, der zahlenstärksten nicht formalen Subkultur inner- 
halb der Schule. | 
Nach einem Uberblick iiber die bürokratische Erziehungsweise in Micronesien, 
unter Betonung der Entscheidungsprozesse und der “gestellten” gegenüber den 
“wirklichen” Aufgaben, analysiert der Artikel Rollen (z.B, Berater, Lehrer, Student 
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usw.) und deren organisatorische Ordnung im Fall der Ponape Islands Central 
School (PICS). Auch Einzelheiten wie organisierte Kontrollinstanzen und Umwelt- 
einflüsse auf diese Schule werden behandelt. 

Den Schluß des Artikels bildet eine Besprechung des Ausmaßes kultureller 
(normativer) Konflikte innerhalb der organisatorischen Struktur der PICS und 
deren Auswirkung auf die Persónlichkeitsentwicklung der ponapeanischen Studen- 
ten. 


PICS: UNE ETUDE-CAS DE L'ORGANISATION BUREAUCRATIQUE ET 
DES CONFLITS CROSS-CULTURELS DANS UNE ECOLE SECONDAIRE 
EN MICRONESIE 


L'article s'efforce d'examiner la dynamique des conflits cross-culturels dans une 
école secondaire américaine, transplantée en Micronésie. 

La perspective est sociologique, en ce sens qu'elle concerne les caractéristiques de 
l'école comme organisation complexe formelle, et les expériences des administrateurs, 
conscillers, enseignants et étudiants comme participants à cette organisation. Mais 
la perspective est aussi anthropologique, en ce sens qu'elle concerne l'impact 
"acculturatif" de l'instruction dans la formation de la personnalité parmi les 
étudiants ponapéens, principale sous-culture non-formelle à l'école. І . 

Du point de vue du caractére bureaucratique de l'éducation en Micronésie, 
l'article - en mettant l'accent sur le processus de décision et sur les objectifs “éta- 
blis” par opposition aux objectifs “réels” — examine les róles (c'est-à-dire conseiller, 
enseignant, étudiant, etc.) et leur organisation, appropriés à l'exemple-cas de 
l'Ecole centrale des iles Ponape (PICS). On considère aussi les points suivants, tels 
que: les modes d'organisation des effets de contrôle et d'environnement sur 1 école. 

L'article se termine en fixant les dimensions des conflits culturels (normatifs) 
Se produisant sur les lieux du travail au sein dela structure organisationnelle de l'école, 
et les effets qui en découlent sur le développement de la personnalité de l'étudiant 


ponapéen. 


COMMUNICATIONS — BERICHTE — COMMUN ICATIONS 
ZUR EFFEKTIVITAT VON JAHRGANGSLOSEN SCHULEN 


Ergänzende Bemerkungen zu dem Beitrag William McLoughlins “The Effective- 


ness of the Nongraded School”, der in Bd. 18/2/1972 dieser Zeitschrift veröffent- 
licht wurde. 


von ADOLF HARTMANN, Hamburg 


Die amerikanischen Versuche seit den fünfziger Jahren, das inflexible Jahrgangs- 
Tganisationen abzulösen, ähneln in 


тп kónnen,? ohne sich dem Zwang ausgesetzt 
n eln entsprechend umzu ände eine 

А р р gestalten, fande е 
wesentliche Ursache in den diffusen Definitionsversuchen der Modelle jahrgangs- 
Rn See Zweck-Mittel-Relationen vermisse man ebenso 
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fiir Lehrer und Schiiler, dem Kernstiick dieser Strukturreform, in keiner Weise ge- 
recht werden. 

Obwohl sich der Verfasser aus Gründen, welche ihm inhárenter Bestandteil jeder 
pádagogischen Reformbemühung der Vergangenheit, besonders aber einer gewissen 
Hektik der gegenwártigen Reformbewegung zu sein scheinen, eher den Kritikern 
ungenügend geprüfter und rasch wechselnder "Innovationen" verbunden weiß, 
scheint die hier vorgestellte Kritik nicht frei von einigen schwerwiegenden Defiziten: 

Die Enttáuschung über die Wirkungslosigkeit eines - auch von McLoughlin ur- 
Sprünglich begrüßten - vielversprechenden Konzeptes schlägt bisweilen in eine tief- 
liegende Antipathie gegen die ganze Richtung um (“Тһе brave new world of non- 
grading’’®). Wir glauben im Gegenteil, daß das Scheitern der Umsetzung in die 
Schulwirklichkeit nicht von neuem den verhängnisvollen Zirkel: Begeisterung für 
ein neues Modell — Frustration über vergebliche Realisierung im Alltag — Suche 
nach “dem” neuen Modell, in Gang setzen sollte. Vielmehr muß einer vorzeitigen 
Entmutigung von Schulplanern und pädagogischen Praktikern durch die Synthese 
und Erprobung bereits gewonnener Teilverbesserungen entgegengewirkt werden. 

Von dieser Grundüberlegung ausgehend, wollen wir im folgenden zwei wesentliche 
Punkte knapp abhandeln: 

1. Die Synopse McLoughlins referiert und bewertet die formative Phase der 
Nongrading Bewegung im Zeitraum 1948 bis 1965. Es bleibt zu fragen, welchen 
Eindruck die Forschungsergebnisse seit der Mitte der sechziger Jahre zu vermitteln 
vermögen. Eine Trendumkehr nach 1967/68 scheint nicht ausgeschlossen. 

2. Die Konsensusbildung über ideale Näherungsmodelle einer jahrgangslosen Schule 
(und daraus abgeleitete Verhaltensmuster) hat offensichtlich Fortschritte ge- 


macht. 


Neuere empirische Forschung und jahrgangslose Schulen — Scheinblüte oder Trend- 


umkehr? 

Die Untersuchungsergebnisse einer Reihe ausgewählter empirischer Arbeiten aus 
den Jahren 1970/71 bis zum Frühjahr 1973, welche wir der Übersichtlichkeit halber 
in tabellarischer Form dargestellt haben, vermitteln auf den ersten Blick ein über- 
Taschend günstiges Abschneiden des jahrgangslosen Systems.? Von den elf Beiträgen 
Konzept und dem aktuellen Arbeitsverhalten durch 
das Lehrpersonal (Tabelle 1) kamen immerhin sieben zu eindeutig positiven Ergeb- 
nissen (4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10); zwei vermitteln ein eher günstiges Bild (1, 3), wenn wir 
auBer acht laBen, daB die gewohnt starke Stellung des Schulleiters nach der inhären- 
ten Logik des neuen Ansatzes durch das Auftreten von Teams eine Neudefinition 
erfahren muß und es überraschen müßte, sollten die Lehrer nicht zunächst über 
Kontrollprobleme klagen (s. 3). Keine signifikanten Unterschiede eruierten dagegen 


zwei Arbeiten (2, 11). . 

таа en doch klare Sprache sprechen die Resultate der 21 
Schüleruntersuchungen (Tabelle 2). (Der Seltenheitscharakter, den Versuche mit 
individualisierten, jahrgangslosen Lernorganisationen innerhalb von High Schools 
haben, legte die Aufnahme der wenigen Beispiele nahe (Vgl. 3, 15, 16). Im Bereich 
des sozial-kommunikativen Verhaltens und affektiver Einstellungen, dem durch 
die Jahrgangsschule traditionell am schwersten vernachlässigten Lernsektor, stellen 
die 18 mit dieser Thematik befaßten Einzeluntersuchungen fest: Zwölf favorisieren 


zur Einstellung gegenüber dem 
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eindeutig oder iiberwiegend die jahrgangslose Organisation (1, 3, 4, 5, 10, 13, 14, 
15, 16; 2, 6, 19); nur eine Darstellung endet eindeutig negativ (17), während fünf 
andere (7, 8, 11, 18, 21) keine signifikanten Unterschiede festzustellen vermógen. 
Das zwiespältige Lernverhalten, das Jeffreys in der von ihm untersuchten Open- 
Space Schule vorfand (4) — wir hatten es in gréBerer Haufigkeit erwartet — zeigt 
unter anderem, daß individuelle Betreuung und Schülerinitiative nicht in ein aus- 
gewogenes Verháltnis gebracht wurden. 

Einen weniger überzeugenden Eindruck hinterlassen die Evaluierungen kognitiver 
Leistungen. Von den sechzehn hierzu Aussagen liefernden Autoren glauben neun, 
ein eindeutig oder überwiegend besseres Leistungsvermógen in den Experimental- 
schulen lokalisieren zu können (1, 2,3, 9, 12, 16;6, 7, 18) ; deutlich negative Zensuren 
erhalten innovative Schulen, bzw. Klassen, nur einmal (14). Recht widersprüchliche 
und nur schwer interpretierbare Leistungsfáhigkeiten erbringen die Schüler einer 
Multiunit Schule (20), während keine signifikanten Unterschiede fünfmal auftreten 
(4, 8, 11, 15, 21). 

Diese ermutigenden Resultate sind nach aller Erfahrung mit den akuten Schwie- 
rigkeiten, in Schulen, besonders beharrungsstarken gesellschaftlichen Institutionen, 
dauerhaften Wandel zu initiieren, mit kritischer Vorsicht aufzunehmen und zu 
interpretieren. Die Tatsache, daß die empirische Forschung seit einigen Jahren 
offensichtlich-dies entgegen den Versuchen der formativen Phase etwa zwischen 
1948 und 1965 mit ihren ungenügenden theoretischen und praktischen Instrumen- 
tarien-eher positive Resultate im Zusammenhang mit der jahrgangslosen Elemen- 
tarschule zu erbringen vermochte, berechtigt sicherlich nicht zu der voreiligen 
Annahme eines gesicherten Vordringens dieser Bewegung in den Vereinigten Staaten. 
Es gilt, einige Warnschilder auf dem wenig befahrenen Weg zur offen angelegten 
Schule der Zukunft zu beachten. 

a) Wir können nicht ausschließen, daß, besonders im Falle von nicht durch direk- 
te Beobachtung ergänzten und abgesicherten Fragebogenerhebungen, die eine oder 


andere erfolgreiche jahrgangslose Schule eine unter einem attraktiven Aushänge- 
schild arbeitende herkömmliche Klassen. 


(und begrüßenswerten) 
Individuen in den Mitt 
wenn die tatsächliche 

Weise im Alltagshande 
suchungsmethoden, die 
Anwendung kommen, ај 
den Erhebungsmethode 


b) Einen der Gründe, warum auffálligerweise wenige Jahre nach dem Abschluß 
der Arbeiten, welche McLoughlin ausgewertet hat, eine bis heute andauernde Trend- 
umkehr in den Untersuchungsergebnissen stattgefunden zu haben scheint, müssen 
wir in der seit 1964/1965 einsetzenden Errichtung der zahlreichen Research and 
Development Centers, National Training Laboratories und Regional Educational 
Laboratories suchen. Sie bringen zum ersten Male in der amerikanischen Erzie- 
hungsgeschichte — mit ihren niemals abreiBenden, freilich punktuellen Reformver- 
Suchen — eine breit angelegte Unterstützung des administrativen und lehrenden 
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Schulpersonals durch schulnahe Forschungen und praktische Trainingsarbeit (z. B. 
Organisationstraining). Die gewohnte Hektik des normalen Schulalltages, ebenso 
fehlendes gesellschaftliches KrisenbewuBtsein, hatten es in der Vergangenheit nur 
in Ausnahmefällen und meist nur pädagogischen Einzelgängern (Carleton Wash- 
burne, Helen Parkhurst; auch John Dewey u.a.) oder einigen Privatschulen erlaubt, 
von der Norm des Ein-Mann-Betriebes Schule abzuweichen und arbeitsteiligen Un- 
terricht in variierenden Lerneinheiten zu erproben. 

Neben ähnlichen Stellungnahmen durch andere Institutionen kann das Programm 
etwa der Ford Foundation für die sechziger Jahre (Comprehensive School Improve- 
ment Program) als richtungsweisend angesehen werden. Folgende Unterrichts- 
anisatorische Neuerungen sollten im öffentlichen 
finden: 1. Team Teaching, 2. die Verwendung 


nicht-professionellen Hilfspersonals, 3. flexible Lehrpläne, 4. variable Schülergrup- 
pen und neue Raumaufteilungen durch architektonische Änderungen, 5. der Ge- 
brauch audiovisueller Hilfsmittel unter Einschluß von Schulfernsehen, 6. program- 
miertes Lernen, 7. Sprachlabors, 8. die Aufbereitung von relevanten Daten und 
Fakten für den Lernbetrieb durch Computer, 9. die Ermöglichung unabhängiger 


Einzelarbeit bereits vor dem Übergang zur Universität, 10. das Durchlaufen der 


Schule ohne strenges Einhalten von Zeitintervallen, 11. jahrgangslose Schulpro- 
gramme, 12. Kooperation zwischen Schule und Universität zwecks Verbesserung 
der Curricula, und, 13. eine verbesserte Lehrerausbildung vor und während der 
Berufsausübung.? Vier theoretische Grundannahmen leiten das Gesamt der zunächst 
diffus erscheinenden Einzelmaßnahmen: 1. Schule soll Lernprozesse fördern, nicht 
einen tradierten Wissenskanon weitervermitteln. 2. Lernen besteht in kontinuier- 
lichen Prozessen und muß den Fähigkeiten und Bedürfnissen des Einzelnen angepaßt 
werden. 3. Entsprechend hinderlich muß demnach die Strukturierung von Curricula 
nach Klassenstufen sein, 4. Ein gesellschaftsoffenes Verhältnis der Schule erlaubt 
ständige Überprüfung der Lernerfordernisse und die Nutzbarmachung unausge- 
schöpfter Resourcen und neuer Entdeckungen auf allen Gebieten. 

Der bekannte spärliche Erfolg der Umsetzbemühungen in den schulischen Alltag 
resultiert unter anderem aus der Annahme, sich “billigen” Wandel durch hohen fi- 
nanziellen Aufwand “erkaufen’ zu können, ein teuer bezahlter Irrtum, dem auch 
die Ford Stiftung selbst erlag. Die meist völlige Auslastung des Schulpersonals 
mit der Aufrechterhaltung des vorgeschriebenen Unterrichts verleitete die wissen- 
schaftlichen Institute in nicht wenigen Fällen, fertige Konzepte zur Realisierung an 
die Schulen weiterzugeben. Die Möglichkeit, dass einzelne Mitarbeiter der genannten 
Institute in den ihnen verbundenen Erziehungsinstitutionen die eigenen favori- 
sierten Modelle “wiederentdecken”, ist somit nicht gänzlich auszuschließen. Unge- 
klärt muß, bei der Kürze der Experimentierzeiträume, auch die prinzipielle Frage 
bleiben, ob die neuen Organisationsformen kooperationswillige und -fähige Lehr- 
kräfte erst herangebildet haben oder ob in dieser Hinsicht positiv eingestellte 
Lehrer nicht bereits vor Beginn eines innovativen Programms überwogen. Eine 
verläßliche Unterscheidung zwischen Hawthorne-Effekt und Habitualisierung qua 
Berufsroutine könnte allein eine langjährige Beobachtung der Teamtreue, im Ex- 


tremfall der Berufstreue, unzufriedener Gruppenmitglieder erbringen. Das unseres 
ernis, neben den auch die schulische Entwicklung 


Erachtens schwerwiegendste Hind ier L EM 
entscheidend bestimmenden sozialen und politischen Strukturen des jeweiligen 
ns, scheint hingegen die Tendenz zu sein, das 


engeren und weiteren Gemeinwese ye 
Heil in einer bestimmten, alle Probleme lösenden Vorlage zu suchen, sei dies 


praktiken und sie absichernde org 
amerikanischen Schulwesen Eingang 
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Team Teaching, Lehrerprofessionalisierung oder auch — im irrealsten Extremfall — 
sogar "Abschaffung der Schule" als Institution überhaupt. 

c) Trotz der Verwundbarkeit jeder isolierten Innovation und der Möglichkeit, 
daß Versuchsschulen gerade durch die massive Förderung seitens personell hervor- 
ragend ausgestatteter Forschungs- und Schulungseinrichtungen dem flüchtigen 
Hawthorne-Effekt unterliegen können, scheinen gegenwärtig einige Tendenzen in 
Richtung auf erhöhte Überlebenschancen zu weisen. Die verschiedenen aufgeführten 
Syntheseversuche pädagogischen, sozialpsychologischen und organisationswissen- 
schaftlichen Ursprunges (besonders Multiunit und Open-Space Schulen), geben die 
nicht unbegründete Hoffnung, daß einige tragfähige und weiter verbesserungswür- 
dige Fundamente gelegt worden sind. Sie versuchen bewußt keine Anweisungen für 
die Formalstruktur, Unterrichtsgestaltung usw., sondern liefern den institutionel- 
len Rahmen, unterliegende Werthaltungen und (exemplarische) Lehr- und Lernmit- 
tel für die strukturelle Überwindung einer überlebten Schulverfassung. Die radikale 
Aufgabe des Klassenverbandes ist dabei ebenso kennzeichnend wie die grundsätz- 
liche evolutionäre Offenheit für eine Reihe von organisatorischen und habituellen 
Neuerungen. (Der prinzipielle Unterschied zwischen beiden Formen liegt in der 
Unterstützing der Open-Space Schule durch architektonische Attribute; bewegliche 
Trennwände z. B. unterstützen Gruppen- und Einzelarbeit und erlauben, je nach 
Wunsch, die Überschaubarkeit verschiedener Schüler- und Lehrergruppen bei der 
Arbeit. In der Regel versucht diese Variante, mit differenzierten Teams auszukom- 
men. Entlang einem Kontinuum, an dessen beiden Polen “die durchweg starre” 
Jahrgangsschule und "die durchgängig flexible” Multiunit oder Open-Space Schule 
zu denken wären, ist eine unbegrenzte Fülle von Übergangsformen praktisch mög- 
lich.) Das neue Organisationsmuster der Multiunit Schule, welches den für den 
Elementarschulsektor konsequentesten Versuch zur Überwindung der herkömm- 
lichen Jahrgangsschule darstellt, verdankt seine Entwicklung (seit 1964) dem Wis- 
consin Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning. Ihr Personal 
arbeitetin differenzierten, hierarchischen Teams (units) aus Teamleiter, Fachlehrern, 
Lehrern für erste Klassen, praktizierenden Lehrerkandidaten und technischem 
Hilfspersonal (z. B. Medienfachleute, Schreibkräfte), wobei freiwillige Helfer!? aus 
der umliegenden Gemeinde, eine reiche und noch weitestgehend unausgeschópfte 
Quelle für die Mehrzahl aller Schulen, zunehmende Bedeutung erlangen. Durch den 
konsequenten Einsatz paraprofessionellen Personals werden Lehrer erstmals spürbar 
für rein professionelle Aufgaben freigestellt und von belastenden Bagatellaufgaben, 
welche traditionell bis zu 50% der Arbeitszeit ausmachen, entlastet. Sie kónnen 
Sich der Unterrichtsplanung, Durchführung (je nach Neigung und Vermógen gher 
in Einzelanleitung ,Klein- oder GroBgruppenunterricht) und der Evaluierung indivi- 
e Schülerleistungen in ständiger Kommunikation, Kooperation und Konsul- 
tation mit Kollegen am Arbeitsplatz selbst widmen. Die einem bestimmten Team 
zugehörigen Schüler, meist 100 bis 200 (“magische Größen” existieren nicht, und 
es ist äußerst fraglich, ob es je verbindliche Gruppengrößen geben kann), sollen 
zwei bis drei Jahrgänge einbeziehen. Das Gesamt eines Teams ist in diesem flexiblen 
Entwurf treffend als “Nongraded Instruction and Research Unit” definiert. Die in 
jeder einzelnen Schule mit der Lehrplangestaltung befaßte Gruppe aus Schulleiter, 
dessen Stellvertreter und den jeweiligen Teamleitern besteht im ‘Instructional 
Improvement Committee” (wobei der Schulleiter die weiterhin zentrale Position 
einer einzelnen Schule besetzt), während das sogenannte “System-Wide Policy 
Committee” die Verbindung zur Schuldistriktsverwaltung und der Gemeinde selbst 
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darstellt. Sein gemischtes Gremium aus Schulrat, Vertretern der Schul- und Team- 
leiter, der Lehrer und, móglicherweise, psychologischen und organisatorischen Be- 
ratern = bisher nur in den seltensten Fällen realisiert — scheint am ehesten in der 
Lage, einen Schulversuch bekanntzumachen und schulpolitisch abzusichern. Die 
verantwortliche Teilnahme wichtiger Rollenträger am Entscheidungsprozeß auf 
verschiedenen Organisationsebenen wird nach diesem Konzept als unabdingbarer 
Bestandteil modernen Managements angesehen (richtungsweisend hierzu die Ar- 
beiten Rensis Likerts und Douglas McGregors). 

W ährend die Mehrzahl der oben vorgestellten empirischen Beiträge lediglich die 
Minimalforderungen an eine solche Lernorganisation erfüllt, allerdings auch keinen 
von vornherein zum Scheitern verurteilten Ein-Faktor-Wandel versucht, mag eine 
Spekulation auf ein weiter verbessertes Modell erlaubt sein. Dem Verfasser scheint 
die folgende Synthese für die Zukunft von besonderem Wert: die Errichtung von 
Multiunit Schulen innerhalb der architektonisch flexiblen Ausgestaltung neuer 
Gebäude nach dem Open-Space Entwurf, wobei das Lehrpersonal von Fall zu Fall 
durch gruppendynamisches Training (s. Tabelle 1, No. 9) auf die Erfordernisse 
neuen Rollenverhaltens in veränderten Arbeitsbezügen vorbereitet werden sollte. 11 
Da es allein aus Kostengründen illusorisch erscheint, ein aufwendiges Training für 
kooperative Handlungsfähigkeit mit allen Beteiligten durchzuführen, sollte es in- 
tegrativer Bestandteil jeder Lehrerausbildung werden.1? Schul- und Teamleiter, 
ebenso maßgebliche Vertreter der Administration, werden immer stärker auf die 
Beherrschung von sozialpsychologisch fundierten Kleingruppentechniken ange- 
wiesen sein. 

Wenn es einen zu wenig beachteten “Schlüssel” für schulischen Wandel geben 
sollte, dann besteht er darin, pädagogische Experimentierfelder für die jeweils lo- 
kalen Möglichkeiten einzelner oder kooperativer Gruppen von Schulen durch eine 
wissenschaftlich beratene Administration abzustecken und nicht ein Formular- 
muster für alle verbindlich zu erklären. Entscheidend aber wird die Eröffnung einer 
verhältnismäßig ungewohnten Perspektive auf die Funktion der Schule sein: 

Now teacher behavior becomes the dependent variable and the pattern of 

school organization becomes the independent variable. This is a very different 

research design than when the pupil behavior is dependent and school organi- 
zation independent. In effect, teacher behavior can then be studied as an 
independent variable affecting pupil behavior — the dependent variable.13 

Der Verfasser wagt abschließend die Prognose, daß einige offensichtlich zwingen- 
de Gründe in den kommenden Jahren, schneller als erwartet, in die heute noch 


wenig aussichtsreich erscheinende Richtung drängen könnten: . . 
1. Das gegenwártig weit vernehmbare Verlangen nach mehr sozialer Gerechtigkeit 


auch in Ausbildungs- und Erziehungsfragen (wobei stándig Schulpolitik und Sozial- 
politik durcheinandergemengt werden!) macht die “Abschaffung” einer bürokra- 
tischen Schulverwaltung äußerst unwahrscheinlich. Straff gegliederte Teams ver- 
sprechen jedoch eine höhere Effektivität für eine angemessene kognitive und außer- 
kognitive Entwicklung des Einzelnen als das rigorose Jahrgangssystem, das wenigen 
(in der Regel den “Vorderbanklern”’) zugute kommt. |. | | 

2. Besonders das amerikanische Erziehungswesen wird, nach den gigantischen 
finanziellen Aufwendungen während der sechziger Jahre, mit drastisch reduzierten 
Etats auskommen miissen. Die ErschlieBung kostensparender Resourcen (freiwillige, 
unbezahlte Helfer aus der Gemeinde, bezahlte Hilfskräfte, "Schülerlehrer" usw.) 
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erscheint daher nicht als vermeidbarer Luxus, sondern als, wahrscheinlich, zwingen- 
de Notwendigkeit. 

3. Die rasche Veraltung unseres Wissensbestandes läßt es immer weniger zu, daß 
Schüler (Lehrlinge, Studenten usw.) mit einem festen “Kanon” gesicherter Kennt- 
nisse "in das Leben entlassen” werden. Die finanziellen Gesichtspunkte sollten nicht 
das zentrale Anliegen der neuen Lerneinrichtungen verdecken: die individuelle Fór- 
derung des einzelnen Schülers im kognitiven, affektiven und sozial-kommunika- 
tiven Bereich - wobei zunehmend die Erhaltung physischer Gesundheit und die An- 
regung ásthetischer Bedürfnisse eine Rolle spielen sollten, um eine kontinuierliche 
Lernfähigkeit und Lernfreude zu stimulieren. 

Es versteht sich, daß diese wichtigen Aufgaben auf keinen Fall der Schule allein 
aufgebürdet werden dürften. Ebenso unabweisbar scheint es heute, daß das Jahr- 
gangssystem denkbar unzureichend für die Befriedigung gestiegener Ansprüche an 
unsere Erziehungseinrichtungen ausgestattet ist. Der Umfang der gestellten Aufgabe 
mag verdeutlichen, daß gesellschaftspolitisch zu verantwortende Erziehungsrefor- 
men kaum entscheidende Hilfen von Seiten der empirischen Forschung erwarten 
sollten. Der Beweis der Leistungsfähigkeit und Nützlichkeit neuer Schulstrukturen 
kann erst mit erheblicher zeitlicher Verzögerung, nachdem ein Experiment ohne fest 
gesichertes Wissen angelaufen ist, erbracht werden. Wissenschaft kann keine Ergeb- 
nisse über Nicht-Vorhandenes liefern. Allein, es ist nicht die Größenordnung eines 
Projektes, die es dem Empiriker erschwert, iiber Wert oder Unwert einer Innovation 
Schlüssig zu bestimmen. Die Untersuchungen über die Open-Space und Multiunit 
Schulen etwa hátten ohne die sorgfaltig geplante und durchgeführte Unterstützung 
durch enthusiastische wissenschaftliche Helfer kaum zu solch vergleichsweise 
ermutigenden Ergebnissen führen können. Der Test dieser wertvollen Konzepte 
hátte bei weniger glücklichen Umstánden, durchaus in eine negative Richtung 
weisen kónnen — wären sie damit “widerlegt” worden? 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


A. Untersuchungen über Lehrpersonal, Schulleiter, Schuladministratoren und Eltern 
zum Bereich jahrgangslose Schule, Alterstufe 6 bis 12 J., 1970/71 — 1973 


ll. 


10. 


11, 


B. Untersuchungen über Schüler zum Bereich 
12 J., 1970[71—1973 


1. 


Brunetti, Frank A.; The Teacher in the Authority Structure of the Elementary 
School: A Study of Open-Space and Self-Contained Classroom Schools (Stanford 
University, 1970), Dissertation Abstracts International, Ann Arbors, Michigan: 
University Microfilms (im folgenden: DAI), 31 (9), Marz 1971, S. 4405-A. 
Chandler, John A.; A Report on the Evaluation of Nongraded Elementary 
Schools in California (Stanford University, 1970), DAI 31 (8), Februar 1971, S. 
3804f.-A. 

Kaelin, William C.; Open-Space Schools: Advantages and Disadvantages as 
Perceived by Teachers and Principals in Selected Open Space Schools (The 
Florida State University, 1970), DAI 31 (9), Marz 1971, S. 4384f.-A. 
Pellegrin, Roland J.; Professional Satisfaction and Decision Making in the 
Multiunit Schools; Center for the Advanced Study of Educational Administra- 
tion, Eugene: Technical Report Nr. 7, Mai 1970. 

Ders.; Some Organizational Characteristics of Multiunit Schools, Center for the 
Advanced Study of Educational Administration, Eugene; Technical Report 
Nr. 8, Mai 1970. 
Meyer, John/Cohen, Elizabeth/Brunetti, Frank/Molnar, Sheila/Lueders-Sal- 
mon, Erika; The Impact of the Open-Space School upon Teacher Influence 
and Autonomy: The Effects of an Organizational Innovation; Stanford Center 
for Research and Development in Teaching, Stanford University, School of 
Education, Stanford, November 1970. 

Essig, Don M.; The Effects of a Multiunit, Differentiated Staffing Organization 
upon Teacher's Attitudes and Instructional Programs (University of Oregon, 
1971), DAI 32 (9), Marz 1972, S. 4871-A. 

Molnar, Sheila R. F.; Teachers in Teams: Interaction, Influence, and Autono- 
my; Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching, Stanford 
University, School of Education, Stanford: Technical Report Nr. 22, N 


ovem- 
ber 1971. Auch in DAI 32 (8), Februar 1972, S. 4491f.-A. 


which have Received Two Forms of Organizati 
Diss.-Phil., The Dept. of Curriculum and Instruction Й 
University of Oregon, September 1971. Auch in: DAI 32 (9), März 1972, S. 
4925f.-A. 

Lueders-Salmon, Erika A. M.; Team Teaching and the "Active" Classroom:A 
Comparative Study of the Impact of Self-Contained Classrooms and Open- 
Space Team-Teaching Schools on Classroom "Activity" (Stanford University 
1972); DAI 32 (12, Teil I.), Juni 1972, S, 6686-A. 
McLoughlin, William P.; A Comparison of the Administrative Leadership of 
Principals in Graded and Nongraded Elementary Schools in: Educational 
Leadership/Research Supplement, 30 (5), Februar 1973, S. 450ff. 


jahrgangslose Schule, A ltersstufe 6 bis 


Brown, Edward K.; The Nongraded Program at the Powell 
Evaluative Phase II. Philadelphia School District, 
R-7017, April 1970 (ERIC Document 049 298) 


Elementary School: 
Pennsylvania, Rep. Nr. 


e] 


— RS 


10. 


11. 


13, 


14, 


15. 


16. 
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Case, David A.; A Comparative Study of Fifth Graders in a New Middle School 
with Fifth Graders in Elementary Self-Contained Classrooms (The University 
of Florida, 1970), DAI 32 (1), Juli 1971, S. 86-A. ` 
Gamsky, Neal R.; Team Teaching, Student Achievement, and Attitudes in: 
The Journal of Experimental Education 39 (1), Herbst 1970, S. 424. 
Jeffreys, John S.; An Investigation of the Effects of Innovative Educational 
Practices on Pupil-Centeredness of Observed Behaviors and on Learner Out- 
come Variables (University of Maryland, 1970), DAI 31 (11), Mai 1971 S. 
5766-A. | 
Junell, Joseph St.; An Analysis of the Efforts of Multigrading on a Number of 
Noncognitive Variables (University of Washington, 1970), DAI 32 (1), Juli 
1971, S. 94f.-A. 

Remacle, Leo F.; A Comparative Study of the Differences in Attitudes, Self- 
Concept, and Achievement of Children in Graded and Nongraded Elementary 
Schools (University of South Dakota, 1970), DAI 31 (11), Mai 1971, S. 5948-A. 
Wilt, Hiram J.; A Comparison of Student Attitudes Toward School, Academic 
Achievement, Internal Structures, and Procedures: the Nongraded School vs. 
the Graded School (University of Missouri/Columbia, 1970), DAI 31 (10), April 
1971, S. 5105-A. 


Bowman, Betty L.; A Comparison of Pupil Achievement and Attitude in a 


Graded School with Pupil Achievement and Attitude in a Nongraded School, 


1968-69, 1969—70 School Years (University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
1971), DAI 32 (2), August 1971, S. 660f.-A. 
Killough, Charles K.; An Analysis of the 
graded Elementary Program, Conducted in an Open- 
Cognitive Achievement of Pupils (University of Houston, 1971), 
Januar 1972, S. 3614-A. 

Klausmeier, Herbert J./Sorensen, Juanita S./ 
Individually Guided Motivation: Developing 
Behaviors in: The Elementary School Journal, 71 (6), Marz 1971, S. 339ff. 
Miller, Lorraine E.; The Nongraded and the Graded Organizational Structures: 
A Comparative Analysis of Selected Aspects of Classroom Instruction (Colum- 
bia University, 1971), DAI 32 (7), Januar 1972, S. 3669-A. 

Morris, Vernon R./Proger, Barton B./Morrell, James E.; Pupil Achievement in 
a Nongraded Primary Plan after Three and Five Years of Instruction in: Edu- 


cational Leadership/Research Supplement, 4 (5), Márz 1971, S. 621ff. 
Myers, R. E.; A Comparison of the Perceptions of Elementary School Children 


in Open-Area and Self-Contained Classrooms in British Columbia in: Journal 
of Research and Development in Education, 4 (3), Frühjahr 1971, S. 100ff. 
Townsend, James W.; A Comparison of Teacher Style and Pupil Attitude and 
Achievement in Contrasting Schools — Open Space, Departmentalized, and 
Self-Contained (University of Kansas, 1971), DAI 32 (10), April 1972, S. 5679-A. 
Chalfant, Lenley S.; A Three Year Comparative Study between Students in a 
Graded and Nongraded Secondary School (Utah State University, 1972), DAT 
33 (7), Januar 1973, S. 3178f.-A. 

Givens, Henry; A Comparative Study of Achievement and Attitudinal Charac- 
teristics of Black and White Intermediate Pupils in Individualized Multigrade 


Longitudinal Effects that a Non- 
Space School, had on the 
DAI 32 (7), 


Schwenn-Ghatala, Elizabeth; 
Self-Direction and Pro-Social 
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and Self-Contained Instructional Programs (St. Louis University, 1972), DAI 
33 (3), September 1972, S. 893-A. І | 
17. Gottlieb, Jay/Budoff, Milton; Social Acceptability of Retarded Children in 
Nongraded Schools Differing in Architecture; Research Institute for Educa- 
tional Problems, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 2 (28), 1972 (ERIC Document 
062 748). 
18. McCoy, Edwardine C.; A Field Study of a Rural Ungraded Primary School 
with a Statistical Analysis of Reading Achievement and Personality Adjust- 
ment (East Texas State University, 1972), Zusammenfassung in: Research 
Studies in Education, Washington, D. C.: Educational Resources Information 
Center, ERIC, 8 (4), April 1973, S. 21. 
Nelson, Richard G. (St. Knezevich; Joseph Lins, Mitarb.); An Analysis of the 
Relationship of the Multiunit School Organizational Structure and Individually 
Guided Education to the Learning Climate of Pupils; Wisconsin Research and 
Development Center for Cognitive Learning, The University of Wisconsin, 
Madison: Technical Report Nr. 213, Juni 1972, Auch in: DAI 33 (7), Januar 
1973, S. 3212f.-A. 
20. Quilling, Mary R./Sorensen, Juanita; Student Achievement and Attitudes in 
Instruction and Research Units in Winslow Elementary School, Racine, Wis- 
consin – A Two-Year Report: 1967-1968 and 1968-1969; Wisconsin Research 
and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, The University of Wisconsin, 
Madison: Working Paper Nr. 96, Marz 1972. 
Read, Frances L.; Initial Evaluation of the Development and Effectiveness of 


Open Space Elementary Schools (United States International University, 
1973), DAI 33 (7), Januar 1973, S. 3221-A. 


19; 


21. 


ANMERKUNGEN 


1. W. P. McLoughlin, “The Effectiveness of the N n ional 
Review of Education 18 (1972), Nr. 2, S. 202 f. Weg шаша 


2. McLoughlin, “Effectiveness of N 


ongraded School", S. 203. 
3. McLoughlin, 


“Effectiveness of Nongraded School", $. 195, 
4. McLoughlin, "Effectiveness of Nongraded School" 


5. W. P. McLoughlin, “The Phant N е i 
(an. i958), Mo нл, тне om Nongraded School", Phi Delta Kappan 49, 


6. McLoughlin, 


» S. 205. 


“Effectiveness of Nongraded School", S, 194, 

7. Reprásentative Auswahl u.a. aus: 1. ERI ban . " 

D. C.: RIE. 2. Education Index. Bronx, N Research tn Education. Washington, 
Abstract International. Ann Arbor, 


Mich.: Universit; W. Wilson. 3. Dissertation 
1971 bis Marz 1973. Keine Berücksichtis en wlicrofilms, jeweils Janua 


bri htigung fanden: ifi p 
gen über sogenannte individualisierte Lernprogramme Ee Untersuchun- 
Charakters; 2. “Empirische” Arbeiten ohne (genaue) Daten- 3 Sch EE von 
einer Dauer unter einem Jahr oder unerheblich umfangreiche Stich; GE 4. Ar- 
beiten, in denen offensichtlich Unfug zur Methode wird. Beispiel: uns von 
Fragebogen an Hunderte von Experimental- und Kontrollschulen in einem Bundes- 
staat. Eine solche Aktion dürfte kaum für sämtliche fünfzig amerikanischen 
Bundesstaaten sinnvoll sein, mangels ernstzunehmender Versuche in dieser Anzahl. 
5. Fallstudien über eine besondere Rolle, etwa ei 


inen Teamleiter; 6, Fallstudien 


2. 
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zum meist diffus verstandenen organisatorischen “Klimas” bestimmter Experi: 

en f en deren Datenerhebung bereits vor 1967/68 bed ri ned 
a Wes d = in den Tabellen aufgeführten und aus den genannten Kriterien 
ER г ш eitráge steht im Verhältnis 1: 3. Zudem schieden als Sonderform 
en lor eee aus: programmgesteuerte Unterrichtsmethoden, wie 
UNUM, (PLAN rescribed Instruction (IPI); Program of Learning in Accordance with 
Sd 2 sand einige andere Varianten. Die Integration dieser Programme in 
Sg mu Ше п Hl für Lehrer und Schüler, z. B. in Multiunit 
en и у Guided Education (IGE), scheint weitaus giinstiger als 


8. Barbara N. Pavan, "Good News: Research on the N 
b . Pavan, D d Nongraded Element 

— , The Elementary School Journal 73 (Marz 1973), NE 6, S. 383 ff. Vou 
SE evanten empirischen Beiträgen aus den Jahren 1968-1971 kommt nur je 
ore zu signifikant negativem Ergebnis im kognitiven und auBerkognitiven Be- 
eke Ss weiterer zu zwiespältigem Resultat. Die Häufigkeit der positiven und 
DEOS Yen Aussagen zeigt ein sehr ähnliches Verteilungsmuster an wie unsere 
ar yon 1970/71-1973. Die allgemeinen Schlüsse (“There is definitive research 
en ce to confirm the theories underlying nongradedness" sic!) scheinen aller- 
Se im besten Falle, um einiges verfrüht. Daß besonders Jungen, schwache 
E er und Kinder aus den farbigen Minoritáten offensichtlich bessere Fórderung 

rfahren, zeigt auch unsere Tabelle verschiedentlich. Die Bewertung von Arbeiten 
aus dem Zeitraum 1960-1968 (nur eine Veróffentlichung von 1970) ähneln dagegen 
ın ihren Schlüssen recht eindringlich dem Fazit McLoughlins. Der Einfluß etwaig 
veränderten Lehrerverhaltens spielt in seinem Artikel keine Rolle. Gerade dieser 
Faktor sollte noch vor den Schülerleistungen interessieren, da er als das auslösende 
Moment anzusehen ist. Ohne den aktiven Beitrag des Lehrpersonals und des zentral 
wichtigen Schulleiters sind im Regelfalle auch keine signifikanten Änderungen im 


Leistungsverhalten der Schüler zu erwarten. 


a Ford Foundation, ed., A Foundation Goes to School — The Ford Foundation 
omprehensive School Improvement Program 1960-1970. New York: Ford Foundat- 


ion, 1972. 

Pad Zum Trump-Plan, welcher Leitlinien für die Praktizierung differenzierter 

Ge in Sekundarschulen aufstellt, vgl. J. Lloyd Trump, “Which Elements of 

ee Programs are Easier to Change and Which are Most Difficult - and Why?”, 
ulletin of the National ‘Association of Secondary School Principals 55 (Mai 1971), 


Nr. 355, S. 54 ff. 
Miles; and B. Matthew, eds., Organization Development in 


R. Schmuck; P. J. Runkel; S. L. 
k of Organization Development in 


11. R. Schmuck; A. 
Schools. Palo Alto: National Press Books, 1971; 
Saturen; R. T. Martell; and C. B. Derr, Handboo 
Schools. Palo Alto: National Press Books, 1972. 


12. Während ein Organisationstraining nach abgeschlossener Lehrerausbildung in 
der Tat ein kostspieliges und nur von den allerwenigsten Schulen finanzierbares 
Unternehmen wäre, belaufen sich die Kosten der Umstellung auf den Multiunit 
ten zwei Jahren auf — empfohlene — Mehrausgaben von 
US $ 10,— pro Schüler p-a., um neue Lernmittel, Gehaltsgratifikation fiir den 

ü üssig Wände bestreiten zu können. 


Diese Mehrausgaben wii 
ringern lassen. (In der Hälfte aller Neubaut 
architektonische Vorstellungen nach 
13. R. Н. Anderson, "Organizing and Staffing the School" in J. I. Goodlad and 
H. G. Shane, eds., 72nd Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
Part 2: The Elementary School in the United States. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1972. S. 241. 


EDOUARD CLAPAREDE 


Zum Gedenken an den 100. Geburtstag im November 1973 von Edouard Claparède 
(1873-1940), dem Gründer der Ecole de Psychologie et des Sciences de l'Education 
an der Universitát Genf 


von Unsura Rinovsky, Pädagogische Hochschule, Niedersachsen 


Am 16. November 1973 wurde in Genf die hundertste Wiederkehr des Geburts- 
tages des berühmten Gelehrten Edouard Claparéde begangen. Es waren dem als 
Persónlichkeit wie als Wissenschaftler geehrten Edouard Claparéde mehrere Vor- 
tráge gewidmet, und den Hóhepunkt des Gedenktages stellte die Festrede von Alfred 
Berchtold dar: "Edouard Claparéde et son temps”. In dieser letzten Rede wurde 
der Zusammenhang zwischen Claparédes Wirken und Einfluß zur damaligen Zeit 
inmitten des Wirkens anderer groDer Persónlichkeiten seiner Zeit hervorgehoben. 

І Neben den verschiedenen Beiträgen waren zwei Ausstellungen vorbereitet worden, 
eine in dem von Claparède gegründeten “Maison des Petits", die zweite im Palais 
Wilson in den Ráumen des Bureau International d'Education, Nicht nur Arbeits- 
dokumente, Experimentanordnungen und einzelne Gegenstände aus dem persón- 
lichen Leben Claparédes waren zu besichtigen, sondern auch in Dokumente wie 
Schriftwechsel mit Sigmund Freud, Wolfgang Kóhler, Charles Spearman, Goodwin 
Watson, Edwin G. Boring, Leo Nikolajewitsch Tolstoi, Henri Bergson, Pierre Janet, 
Walter Lippmann, Henri Barbusse, William Stern, Emile Durkheim und Alfred 
Binet konnte Einsicht genommen werden. Ein zeitgenóssischer Film, auf welchem 


einige Experimente mit Tieren und Kindern festgehalten sind, vermittelte einen 
hóchst lebendigen Eindruck über Claparédes Arbeit. 


e Janucz K der 
Medizin kommende Psychologen und Padagogen, so € one Chemie 


die organisch-biologische Grundlage des Menschen stets mit besond Nachdruck 
in seine Reflektionen und Versuche einbezogen. Zunächst an schei inn in hysio" 
logischen Fragen interessiert, wie denen des Schlafes, der Wachh it eg der B 
müdung,! wandte er sich mehr und mehr der damit in Seen 


: | Zu hende” 
Erforschung psychischer Funktionen zu. Sein Grundstaz d e ш er- 


D 
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kennen, indem wir beobachten (bezüglich der Kinder sagte er, daB wir sie erkennen, 
indem wir sie unterrichten), ist das Fundament für sein Wirken als Experimental- 
psychologe und -pädagoge geworden. Treu geblieben ist Claparède bis zum Ende 
seines Lebens dem heute explizit propagierten wissenschaftlichen Vorgehen, aus 
der Beobachtung eine — wenn auch unvollkommene — Theorie zu gewinnen, aus ihr 
Hypothesen und Planung von Experimenten abzuleiten und erst dann im Rücklauf 
zur Theorie zu einer Aussage zu kommen. 

Dies mag insofern von Bedeutung sein, als Claparède hier in Genf als einzelner, 
hervorragender Gelehrter 1912 das Institut Rousseau (heute: Ecole de Psychologie 
et des Sciences de l'Education) gegründet hat. Dieses inzwischen als Genfer Schule 
bekanntgewordene experimentalpsychologische und -pädagogische Institut, dem 
kein Geringerer als Jean Piaget zu Weltruf auf dem gesamten psychologischen und 
padagogischen Fachgebiet verholfen hat, gliedert sich heute im Sinne Claparédes 
in.eine psychologische und eine erziehungswissenschaftliche Abteilung. Beide Ab- 
teilungen arbeiten gemeinsam unter einem Dach, und es sind mannigíaltige Bestre- 
bungen im Gange, Zusammenarbeit und Zusammenwirken zu erlangen. Die Rolle 
eines wissenschaftlichen Institutes sieht Claparéde unter vier Aspekten: das Institut 
soll Schule sein, es soll Forschungszentrum, Informationszentrum und auch ein Ort 
fiir Propaganda sein. Der Student soll sich im Gebrauch wissenschaftlicher Me- 
thoden iiben, und er soll sich an hartnäckige Anstrengung zur Aufdeckung der 
Wahrheit gewóhnen. Den Geist des Instituts bestimmte Claparéde mit dem Grund- 
satz, daß in diesem Institut der Akzent auf die persónliche Arbeit des Studenten 
gelegt werden müsse. Er lehnte es ab, daß der Student, von Bücherwissen erdrückt 
und von einem AbschluBexamen terrorisiert, in seinen aktiven Talenten gehemmt 


wird. Diese natürlichen Fáhigkeiten sollten in praktischer experimentalpsycholo- 


gischer und -pädagogischer Arbeit erhalten und gefórdert werden. 
die Ecole de Psychologie et des Sciences de 


Auf eine solche Institution, wie es 
l'Education heute ist, konnte sich Claparéde freilich noch nicht stützen. Aber er hat 
Sich auf seine Weise geholfen, den unmittelbaren Bezug zur Praxis, der hier Prinzip 
ist vom ersten Studientage an, in der theoretischen Arbeit herzustellen: er hat 1913 


das "Maison des Petits" gegründet, eine bis heute bestehende Schule für 4- bis 
in letzter Zeit 


9јаһгіве. In dieser Schule herrscht das — wie man sieht, nicht nur i 
modern gewordene — Prinzip der Individualisierung, angefangen beim Spiel bis zu 
hohen kognitiven Lernprozessen. Die These, daB eine Unterrichtsstunde eine Ant- 
wort sein müsse, zeigt die tiefe Erkenntnis Claparédes, daß Unterricht die Vorausset- 
zungen und die Fahigkeiten des einzelnen in prazisen Daten beriicksichtigen muB, 
um eine Antwort auf die individuelle Wifbegierde des einzelnen zu sein. Die Erzie- 
hung sieht Claparéde wie die medizinische Kunst als eine Technik, die nur auf den 
Kenntnissen begründet sein kann, die uns Beobachtung und Experiment liefern. 
Claparédes Schaffen beginnt in einer Epoche, in welcher auch in anderen Teilen 


der Welt die Psychologie und Pädagogik, vor allem aber die Psychologie, eine ent- 
scheidende methodologische Wendung genommen haben: eine Wendung hin zu den 
naturwissenschaftlichen Methoden der systematischen Beobachtung und des Expe- 
rimentierens.? Diese Entwicklung wurde in Europa (vornehmlich in der Schweiz und 
Frankreich) zu einem beachtlichen Teil von Edouard Claparéde beeinfluBt. 

Heute kann man erstaunt festste 


]len, daf in Europa, insbesondere in der Bundes- 
republik, oft nicht einmal unsere eige 


ne Tradition genügend Berücksichtigung fin- 
det, sondern daB wir in eine fast ausschlieBliche Abhängigkeit von dem amerikani- 
Schen Zugang zur Psychologie und den Erziehungswissenschaften geraten sind. Um 
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so erfreulicher ist es, in einem vor kurzem erschienenen Buch nachlesen zu konnen. 3 
welch bemerkenswerte Tradition die moderne Methodologie in der psychologischen 
und pádagogischen Forschung bis zum Ersten Weltkrieg und teilweise noch etwas 
darüber hinaus bei uns aufzuweisen hat, nicht zu vergessen die dann folgenden 
starken Einflüsse vonseiten deutscher Forscher in den USA.4 Im franzósischen 
Sprachraum hat zur selben Zeit Claparéde das Experiment in der psychologischen 
und pádagogischen Forschung zu hoher Geltung gebracht. Er hat zudem frühzeitig 
die Notwendigkeit internationaler Zusammenarbeit auf die ic d 

wovon auch die zahlreichen Verbindungen zu I 
versprach sich von der psychologischen Forschu 
bewuBten Zugang zu Erziehung und Unterricht 
bzw. Verbesserung der Welt. 


Es ist anzunehmen, daß in den kommenden Jahren Claparéde eine spáte, um- 
fassendere Anerkennung als bisher im deutschen Sprachraum zuteil werden wird, 
nämlich im Zuge der generell verstärkten Aufnahme der Theorien der Genfer Schule, 
und es wird vermutlich nicht vornehmlich seine inzwischen in die Historie einge- 
gliederte experimentalpsychologische und -pádagogische Forschung Beriicksichti- 
gung finden, sondern es werden seine Gedanken der spáteren Jahre sein, seine Ge- 
danken in dem groBen Rahmen von Pädagog 


d : gik, Gesellschaft und Politik hinsichtlich 
er Erneuerung der Erziehung, des Unterrichts, der Schule und Gesellschaft. 


nstituten in aller Welt zeugen. Er 
ng und einem daraus resultierenden 
die Möglichkeit einer Veränderung 
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schlossen ist. Dieses Büro verfügt über eine hervorragende Bibliothek mit Werken 
aus allen Landern in fast allen Sprachen, organisiert Kongresse und Ausstellungen 
und versucht, die Bildungsentwicklung der Welt nicht nur prázis zu registrieren, 
sondern auch zu beeinflussen durch Gutachten, Plàne und Unterstützung. 

In den folgenden Jahren engagierte sich Claparéde verstärkt in gesellschaftspoli- 
tischen Fragen, kämpfte für eine Schulbildung aller in allen Ländern und nahm 
eindeutig Stellung gegen entgegengesetzte Bestrebungen. Er hat die Notwendigkeit 
der Berücksichtigung der kulturellen Verwurzelung in den Bildungsbemühungen 
verschiedener Kulturbereiche erkannt und die — hier in Genf in letzter Zeit wieder 
verstärkt betriebenen - interkulturellen Experimentalforschungen begonnen. Ferner 
hat er ein Konzept für Vorschulerziehung und eines für lebenslanges Lernen (Er- 
wachsenenbildung) vertreten. 

Es läßt sich, wenn wir Claparèdes Hauptwerk betrachten, eine Linie von biolo- 
gischen über psychologische zu methodologischen bis hin zu den moralisch-poli- 
tischen Arbeiten verfolgen. “Apres m'étre demandé à quoi sert le sommeil, j'ai 
examiné pareillement à quoi sert l'enfance, à quoi sert l'intelligence, à quoi sert la 
volonté ...". 1940 erschien Morale et Politique, in welchem Werk nicht nur 
allgemeingültige Gedanken zur Abhängigkeit zwischen Erziehung und Bildung und 
Moral und Politik abgehandelt werden, sondern auch die damals bestehenden 
politischen Verhältnisse auf der Welt teilweise heftig angeprangert werden. Theore- 
tisch wie praktisch führt dies Claparéde auf die fehlende moralische Basis in unserem 
Denken zurück. Das sollte Claparédes letztes Werk sein, denn er verstarb im selben 


Jahr. 


Ausblick 
Claparéde gehórt zu der Gruppe von Menschen, die die moralische und politische 


Relevanz der Erziehung und Bildung frühzeitig erkannt hat, und er hat ahnend 
vorausgesehen, daB die Zukunft der Menschheit einmal von der Qualität der Er- 
ziehung und Bildung der Bevëlkerung dieser Erde abhángen wird. 

In der Tat: wir haben gelernt, das Recht auf Bildung und die Bedeutung der 
Bildung aller einzuschätzen, aber wir stehen noch am Anfang der Verwirklichung 
dieses Rechts. Es bedarf als Voraussetzung gründlicher Veránderungen auf weltan- 
Schaulichem, wirtschaftlichem und politischem Gebiet. Wir wissen bis heute nicht, 
wie eine solche Gesellschaft aussehen muß und in konkreten Schritten verwirklicht 
werden kónnte. Wir sind gegenwártig mit unseren wissenschaftlichen und techni- 
Schen Errungenschaften so weit fortgeschritten, daß das Gleichgewicht der Natur 
Zu wanken beginnt. Wir stehen wirklich am Anfang der Epoche, wo uns, wie Cla- 
paréde sagt, die moralische Verantwortung im Umgehen mit unserem Wissen nicht 
mehr gleichgiiltig sein kann. 

Bine нуу. mn erziehungswissenschaftliche Forschung, die alle diese Tatsachen 
reflektiert und die ihren Namen im weitesten Sinne mit Curriculumforschung und 
-entwicklung erhalten hat, konnte sich Claparéde wohl kaum vorstellen. Daß je- 
doch die Veránderung der menschlichen Gesellschaft von der grundsátzlichen Ver- 
änderung der Schule her und dies über ein völlig neues Curriculum geschehen müsse, 
hat uns Claparéde als ein seiner Zeit Vorauseilender klar gesagt und uns mit dem 
Inhalt und der Form seiner Forschungen und nicht zuletzt im kleinen Rahmen 


seines “Maison des Petits” gezeigt. 
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ANMERKUNGEN 


1. Edouard Claparéde, Theorie biologique du sommeil, 1904. 


i i ü g sten Instituts für 
tschland setzte diese Wende mit der Gründung des ers 
ran Psychologie durch Wilhelm Wundt in Leipzig ein. 


3. Karl Josef Klauer, Das Experimemt in der Pädagogischen Forschung. Düsseldorf: 
Schwann, 1973. 


А : } 
4. Z.B. Kurt Lewin, der die experimentelle Unterrichtsforschung in den USA durch 
sozialpsychologische Interaktionsforschungen beeinflußte, 


AUSWAHL Aus DEM WERK CLAPAREDES 


Die Titel sind dem Katalog der Bibliothek des Psychologischen Instituts Де 
Universität Genf entnommen, Einige Ungenauigkeiten waren auch dort n 
ausgeráumt. 


1. L'association des idées. Paris: 1903. 


uschung bei normalen Kindern”, Zeitschrift für die Er- 
lung des Jugendlichen Schwachsinns 1 (1906). 


5. Experimental Pedagogy and the Psychology of the Child. London: Arnold, 1911. 
6. "Interprétation PSychologique de rH nose”, Jor l für Ps chologie und 
Neurologie 18. Leipzig: Barth Tan, R dam füe Se 


. ung i TPSychologie für die Pada, ік” itschrift für pädago- 
gische Psychologie, Pathologie und Hygiene, Leipzig: бишь Sen ga 
9. “Les idées Pédagogiques: IT Rousseau tl : : lle de l'en- 
ance", Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale. Paris Hg ap on "Seen 


10. “Tierpsychologie”, Handwörtey| 


12. "L'école et la PSychologie ex erimentale” p i d ; blique 
en Suisse, Lausanne: Payot, 191 P n l'Annuaire de P Instruction Pu e 
13. “L’Edu 

o 


cation de la Démocratie, Fr, 
(1917), no. 47. Ka 


4 е; 


nt d'un discours", L’Educateur 53 
14. Les diversités @ aptitudes, Lausann 


15. L'école Sur mesure. Conférence Prononcée à Paul — hd qu. adve: 
ausanne: Payot, 1920. а de l'Université е 


©: Payot, 1920, 


16. “Freud et la Psychoanalyse”, Revue de Genève, no. 6, 1920. 


17. Die Schule nach Map, Erlenbach/Ziirich: Rotapfel-Verlag, 1921. 
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18. “Conception fonctionnelle de l'éducation". Conclusion d'un rapport au Congrés 
d’Hygiene mentale de Paris, Juni 1922. 


19. “Note sur la localisation du moi”, Archives de Psychologie 19 (1924), no. 74. 


20. "Intelligence et Volonté", Recueil Jubilaire offert à Wladimir Bechterew. 
Léningrad: Académie Psychoneurologique et Institut Réflexologique pour l'Etude 


de l'Encéphale, 1926. 

21. Théorie biologique de sommeil et de Vhystérie. Gení: Kündig, 1928. 

22. "La découverte de l'hypothèse”, J ournal de Psychologie normale et pathologique 
29 (1932), nos. 7-8. 


23. L'école sur mesure. L'éducation fonctionnelle. Le sentiment d'infériorité chez 

l'enfant (Übers. a.d. Bulg.). Sofia: Biblioteka Dome i Outchilichte. 

(i9 “La genèse de l'hypothése: étude expérimentale", Archives de Psychologie 24 
1934). 

25. Sur la nature et la fonction du jeu. Genf: Kündig, 1934. 


26. Jak vozpoznawac uzdolnienia uczniow (Comment diagnostiquer les aptitudes 
Chez les écoliers). Warszawa: Ksiaznica-Atlas, 1936. 


» American Journal of Psychology 1 (1937). 


27. “Some Major Laws of Conduct 
mniére, 1940. 


28. Morale et Politique ou les vacances de la probité. Neuchatel: La Baco 


29. L'Education fonctionnelle. Neuchâtel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1946. 


DIE ALLGEMEINE GRUNDSCHULE SPANIENS 
von Nits Hote, Universität Trondheim, Norwegen 


In Spanien ist man gegenwártig dabei, eine Reform des Bildungswesens durch- 
zuführen, die sich treffender als Revolution bezeichnen lässt. Statt des herkómm- 
lichen starren, mehrgleisigen Bildungssystems, in dem die verschiedenen Schularten 
ziemlich isoliert neben- und übereinander standen, ist man heute bestrebt, schritt- 
weise ein vereinheitlichtes, aber flexibles Bildungswesen mit vielen Übergangsmóg- 
lichkeiten aufzubauen. Die Reform umfasst die ganze Bildungsstruktur, von der 
Kinderkrippe bis zur hóchsten Universitátsbildung. Dazu gehóren ein neues Durch- 
denken der pádagogischen Grundlagen, neue methodisch-didaktische Grundsatze, 
eine Bildungsplanung nach modernsten ökonometrischen Prinzipien, ein neuer all- 
gemeiner Bildungserlaß, eine neu geordnete Schul- und Personalverwaltung, neue 
Lehrpláne, Bestrebungen nach einer Dezentralisation der Befugnisse, neue Haus- 
haltsregelungen und Bestrebungen, die pädagogische Forschung in den Dienst der 
Bildungspraxis zu stellen. 

Uns interessiert in erster Linie der schulpflichtige Teil des Bildungssystems. 
Gerade hier finden durchgreifende Veránderungen statt. Ein zweigleisiges System 
mit öffentlichen Elementarschulen fast ohne Verbindung mit dem sonstigen Schul- 
wesen auf der einen Seite, und nichtöffentlichen Elementarschulen, hauptsächlich 
Zubringerschulen zur höheren Schule auf der anderen, muss seit 1970 allmählich 


einer allgemeinen achtjährigen Grundschule weichen, worauf das ganze weiterfüh- 
rende Schulwesen aufbauen soll. 


Um diese radikale Wandlun 


| 8 richtig einzuschätzen, ist ein kurzer Rückblick auf 
die herkömmliche Elementars 


chule erforderlich. 


—1970 - 

ügte sich in die oben angedeutete traditio- 
Ptzüge zumindest sich auf das sogenannte 
n lassen, wie man es heute ausdrückt ein 


= еп. Іт Каһтеп des öffentlichen Schulsystems 
stand die óffentliche Elementarschule auch nach dem Gesetz von 1945 ziemlich 
isoliert da. Die Elementarschulerzie} 


entlichen Elementarschule und kv 
ach der Verlängerung der Schulpflie 
m 29. April 1964.2 ar 
durch die Verordnung vom 2. Febr" 


hóheren Schule wurde noch problematischer n. 
bis zum 14. Lebensjahr durch das Gesetz vo 
Das Gesetz vom 21. Dezember 1965, das 
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1967 in Kraft trat, bestátigte die verlängerte Schulpflicht und veránderte das Ele- 
mentarschulgesetz von 1945 in wesentlichen Punkten. So unterschied z.B. das revi- 
dierte Gesetz zwischen exklusiver Schulpflicht in den Elementarschulen vom 6. bis 
zum 10. Lebensjahr und elektiver Schulpflicht vom 10. bis zum 14. Lebensjahr, die 
man entweder in der Elementarschule oder in der vierjährigen Unterstufe der 
höheren Schule absolvieren konnte 3 

Das revidierte Gesetz versuchte auch, das öffentliche Elementarschulwesen in das 
gesamte Bildungssystem einzugliedern, indem es einen Übergang zur höheren Schu- 
le herstellte. Jugendliche, die nach absolvierter achtjähriger Schulpflicht das Ele- 
mentarschulzeugnis besassen, konnten nach bestandener Aufnahmeprüfung in die 
dritte Klasse der allgemeinen oder berufsbildenden höheren Schule übertreten.* 
Das bedeutete aber einen Zeitverlust von zwei Jahren den Schülern gegenüber, die 
mit 10 Jahren in der ersten Klasse der hóheren Schule angefangen hatten. Zwar 
brachte diese Reform einen Fortschritt, verdeutlichte aber auch, wie gering man 
damals die óffentliche Elementarschule einschátzte. In weiten Kreisen fand man 
diesen Zustand unbefriedigend, und seine Aufhebung wurde dann auch zur Kern- 
frage, als wenige Jahre spáter die grosse Bildungsreform begann. 

Abgesehen von dem bildungsstrukturellen Problem der Übergänge zur hóheren 
Schule ging man um 1965 an die Fragen des Inhalts der Lehrpline für die Elementar: 
schule und den Aufbau der Lehrerbildung heran. Auf beiden Gebieten begannen 
wesentliche Reformen. Die Standardlehrplane für die Elementarschule von 1953,5 
die sich nach den Grundsätzen des Elementarschulgesetzes von 1945 richteten,® 
ordneten die Schulfächer und den Inhalt des Unterrichts mehr nach streng logischen 
als nach psychologischen Prinzipien. 1965 erschienen neue, von der damaligen 
Zentrale für Dokumentation und didaktische Orientierung der Elementarschule 
(CEDODEP) vorbereitete Standardlehrpläne. Darin kam in mancher Hinsicht eine 
methodisch-didaktische Neuorientierung zum Ausdruck: Betonung der Schülerak- 
tivität durch Motivation; positive Haltung in der Lernsituation; Übungen zur An- 
wendung des Gelernten und Nachprüfung des Ergebnisses; Vorrang der Schüler- 
übungen gegenüber der Einprägung von Begriffen; Gliederung der Fachpläne nach 
Jahreskursen; Ordnen des Lehrstoffes in didaktische Einheiten nach Interessen- 
chauung gegenüber der streng fachlogischen zu 


zentren, um die psychologische Ans lc 2 
betonen, vor allem während der ersten Schuljahre; endlich Schulausflüge. Gleich- 


zeitig wurden die Lehrpläne um ein siebtes und achtes Schuljahr erweitert. Nach den 
Prinzipien der revidierten Standardpläne erschienen bald neue Lehrbücher, ‚dio 
sowohl inhaltlich als auch in der Ausstattung den nach den früheren Plänen orien- 
tierten weit überlegen waren. Um die Methodik des Unterrichts zu beleben, erarbeite- 
te man audio-visuelle Lehrmittel und versuchte, sie in die Elementarschule einzu- 
führen.? Diese Massnahmen trugen ohne Zweifel dazu bei, den innerschulischen 
Aspekten der grossen Bildungsreform eine Basis zu geben, wenn auch das a 
der Auffächerung im Elementarschulgesetz, das in diesem Punkt unverändert blieb, 


die methodisch-didaktische Erneuerung behinderte. 


Auch im Aufbau der Lehrerausbildung fand um 1965 e с 
Das Elementarschulgesetz von 1945 hatte einen dreijahrigen Bildungsgang auf der 


vierjáhrigen Unterstufe der hóheren Schule (dem sogenannten bachillerato дані, 
das man mit 14 Jahren absolvieren konnte) und einer Aufnahmeprüfung aufgebaut; 

der Lehrgang umfasste sowohl Allgemeinbildung als Berufsausbildung. Dagegen 
schrieb das Gesetz vom 21. Dezember 1965 einen rein berufsorientierten, theoreti- 
Schen Bildungsgang von zwei Jahren vor, und dazu noch ein Jahr mit kontrollierter 


965 eine wichtige Reform statt. 
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Praxis in einer Schule. Von nun an sollte die Lehrerausbildung auf der absolvierten 
zweijahrigen Oberstufe der hóheren Schule aufbauen (dem sogenannten bachillerato 
superior, das man mit 16 Jahren ablegen konnte). Diese Ordnung war dem Aus- 
bildungsplan von 1931 àáhnlich.1? 1967 erschienen die entsprechenden neuen Studien- 
pläne.!! Zwar betonten sie auch die historischen, psychologischen, philosophischen 
und soziologischen Aspekte der Pädagogik, aber es wurde ihnen nicht zu Unrecht 
der Vorwurf gemacht, sie liessen den rein fachdidaktischen Aspekt verhältnismäßig 
zu stark in den Vordergrund treten. 

Alle diese Reformen in der zweiten Hälfte der sechziger Jahre fanden im Rahmen 
der herkömmlichen Struktur des öffentlichen Bildungswesens statt. In führenden 
pädagogischen und bildungspolitischen Kreisen verstärkte sich aber das Gefühl, 
dass diese Bildungsstruktur schon lange nicht mehr der kulturellen, sozialen und 
wirtschaftlichen Wirklichkeit des Landes entspreche und also selbst reformbedürftig 
sei; dies treffe auch für das nichtöffentliche Schulwesen zu. So ergab z.B. eine im Jahr 
1966 veröffentliche Untersuchung des Nationalen Instituts für Pädagogik: Je höher 
das Durchschnittseinkommen der Einwohner einer Gegend, desto höher auch der 
Anteil der Schülerschaft an nicht-öffentlichen Elementarschulen. Also zogen Eltern, 
die =... ihrer Kinder bezahlen konnten, die nicht-öffentlichen Schulen 
Weien et Ee in den Städten errichtet worden 
der SEL AER meet e ó — und nicht-óffentlichen Schulen auDer 
die nationale Biidungsni geograp ische Ungleichheit der Bildungschancen. Auch 

` ngsp'anung grossen Stils, die um die Mitte der sechziger Jahre 
einsetzte, machte die Unzulänglichkeit ө Á 
nzulanglichkeit der alten Bildungsstruktur deutlich. 


Bildungsplanung und wirtschaftlich-soziale Entwicklungsplanung 


id ee liessen frühere Isolationstendenzen in der spanischen 
gspolitik nach. Die Ansicht verbreitete sich, eine grundlegende Allgemein- 


bildung auf europäischem Nive: i 
au, die nur durch ei 5 6 iches 
Elementarschulwesen an alle vermittelt wer ba ait ee 


и den konnte, sei еі iche Voraus- 
sefzmisst 5 4 e , Sei eine wesentliche Vor 

g für das kulturelle, soziale und wirtschaftliche Wohlergehen der Nation. 50 
ildungsplanung durch, d.h. einer Planung 
Systems, und zwar im Rahmen einer um“ 


kam der öffentlichen Elementarschule Cam Hana In diesem Zusammenhang 


Für jeden sogenannten wirtschaftlich-soz; Entwi = 
EE econdmico y social) wurde eine ee ee mde 
is jetzt wurden zwei Plane dieser Art abgeschlossen ES * та p der zweite 
1968-1971. Zu Beginn des Jahres 1972 leitete man den pe pes ges ai r bis Ende 
1975 durchgeführt werden soll. In diesem Rahmen wurd idi echa iat in 
Zusammenarbeit mit der UNESCO vorgenommen und ha e iid 1 " Ms 7 Finan- 
zierung und quantitative Entwicklung des Bildungss geg сас: егин Jedem 
vierjährigen Entwicklungsplan liegt eine Bestands zm nn, 1 se der 
jeweiligen Lage des Schulsystems zugrunde. ee 


` In dies, insi n einet 
neuen Epoche in der Geschichte des spanischen Bild miekt г An^ 


fang wurde im Bericht der Tagung, die das Unterrichtsministeri ter Mitwirkung 
der UNESCO im April 1962 in Madrid veranstaltete А ет erch estellt.2® 
Was den ersten Entwicklungsplan anbelangt, so setzte er > h di Errichtung wor 
14.173 neuen Klassenzimmern der öffentlichen Бако 1 zd den Bau der 
entsprechenden Lehrerwohnungen zum Ziel. Bis Ende des Jahres 1967 wurde? 


ungswesens sprechen. IN 


5. 
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ШЕШ. Weston Miran deeg ege üben 
4 g wurde, so rührte das u.a. daher, dass 
man bei der Planung den Anteil der Baukosten, den die Lokalbehórden bestreiten 
sollten, zu hoch angesetzt hatte.14 

Zu Beginn des ersten Planes war die allgemeine Schulpflicht von 6 bis 12 Jahren, 
bes sie das Elementarschulgesetz von 1945 vorschrieb, noch nicht vóllig verwirklicht. 
Tim die inzwischen sogar noch um zwei Jahre verlängerte Schulpflicht reichte der 

an nicht aus. Deshalb erstrebte der zweite Entwicklungsplan (1967-1971) die 
Mera Verwirklichung der vorgeschriebenen Schulpflicht. Um dieses Ziel zu erreichen, 
e en es für notwendig, 25.000neue Klassenzimmer für die öffentliche Elementar- 
chule und 560.000 neue Schülerplätze für die Unterstufe der höheren Schule zu 
schaffen.15 

Zwar konnte der II. Entwicklungsplan bei der Analyse der aktuellen Situation 
auf erhebliche Fortschritte in mehreren Bereichen des Elementarschulwesens hin- 
weisen, z.B. den Rückgang der Einlehrerschulen gegenüber den mehrklassigen 
Schulen, eine günstigere durchschnittliche Klassenfrequenz und die Errichtung von 
tausend und abertausend neuen öffentlichen und nicht-öffentlichen Schulen; aber 
er machte auch auf ernste Probleme aufmerksam. So nahm z.B. der Schulbesuch 
mit dem Alter der Schüler ab, am stärksten im letzten Schulpflichtjahr, und beson- 
ders bei den Mädchen. Im Rahmen der herkömmlichen Bildungsstruktur konzi- 
реп, setzte der II. Entwicklungsplan im Laufe seiner vierjáhrigen Durchführungs- 
zeit keine grundsätzliche Veränderung dieser Struktur voraus, wenn er auch auf die 
problematische Parallelitàt von Elementar- und höheren Schulen während der 
yd vier Schulpflichtjahre hinwies und auf längere Sicht ihre Vereinigung emp- 
ahl. 

E Mitten in der Durchführungsphase aber fand die Umvwálzung statt, die Grundlagen 
für eine vóllig neue Bildungsstruktur schuf und im sogenannten Weissbuch von 
196917 und im neuen Allgemeinen Bildungsgesetz von 1970 ihren prägnantesten 
Ausdruck fand. Damit war die Epoche der stückweisen Reformen im Rahmen einer 
veralteten Bildungsstruktur beendet. 

Der ПІ. Entwicklungsplan (1972-1975) wurde schon im Hinblick auf die neue 
Bildungsstruktur vorbereitet. Auf die Dauer liess sich die Idee einer integrierenden 
Bildungsplanung nicht mit einer unintegrierten Bildungsstruktur vereinbaren. 


en Bildungssystems: Das Weissbuch von 1969 


Kritische Würdigung des herkömmlich 
chaft ein 


Im Jahre 1969 veröffentlichte das Ministerium für Bildung und Wissens 
1 "Die Bildung in Spanien. Grundlagen für eine Bildungspolitik”. 
urde sowohl von verschiedenen Organisa- 
der Tagespresse lebhaft diskutiert und 
ie man in Spanien je erlebt hat. Der 


Buch mit dem Tite 
Dieses Buch, das sogenannte Weissbuch, w 
tionen und Personenkreisen als auch in 


leitete die umfassendste Bildungsreform ein, d 
erste Teil des Buches enthält eine gründliche, kritische Würdigung des ganzen her- 


kömmlichen Bildungswesens, während der zweite Teil die Richtlinien der Reform 
darlegt. Diese wurden dann in der Ausformung, die sie nach weitgehender Diskussion 
auch in der Nationalversammlung erhielten, in das neue Allgemeine Bildungsgesetz 


vom 4. August 1970 aufgenommen. Darauf kommen wir noch zurück. 
Der Inhalt des ersten Teils des Weissbuches läßt sich in drei Punkten zusammen- 


fassen: 
1. Hauptprobleme des gegenwärtigen Bildungssystems; 
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2. Faktoren und Tendenzen der Gesellschaft, denen das Bildungssystem Rechnung 
tragen muB; 
3. neue Forderungen der Gesellschaft an Bildung und Erziehung. 

Was den ersten Punkt anbelangt, so lieferte das Weissbuch eine sorgfältig belegte 
und tiefschürfende Analyse der ganzen Bildungsstruktur mit einem scharfen Blick 
für Mängel und Misstände. Unverhüllt wurde zusammenfassend gesagt, dass diese 
Bildungsstruktur einer Gesellschaftsordnung angepasst war, die der heutigen, 
durchgreifend entwickelten nicht mehr entspricht. Bisherige Reformen und Gesetze 
und Schularten, ohne ihren inneren Zusam- 
das Schulsystem nicht die innere Einheit, 
Zeichnen sollte, und betrachtete Bildung 
. Das Verhältnis zwischen Elementar- und 
ch als eine sehr ernste Anomalie, betonte 
der öffentlichen Elementarschulen beim 


ertriebene Intellektualismus in den Schulen, 
die punktuellen Prüfungen, die Versetzung, die fehlende Schülerberatung, das 
ungeeigneten Texten im Unterricht, die fehlende 
Gebrauch neuer Lehrmittel u.a.m. wurden einer 
er die schärfste Kritik übte das Weissbuch bei der 
п Bildungschancen verschiedener Gesellschafts- 
tigkeit der bestehenden Verhältnisse wurde deut- 


inteilung machen muss könnte man streng genommen 
zwei Bildungssysteme nebeneinander bestehen: das 


> 
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I ic Unbehsgen wegen der sozialwirtschaftlichen Ungleichheit; der Be- 
er Sszuw achs und die innere Migration machten die Neuerrichtung von 
en E die Bildungsnachfrage nahm ständig zu, da man in weiten 
Soe, A e ap lg ащ sozialen, wirtschaftlichen und kul- 
bereiche im Wirtschaftsleben h se ран. ре — hen Tee 
einer neuen mella ай ыш 3 Е range с ыша peus = 
ВЕ ВЕЋ ата cm : г ktur gefü rt; als Bürger móchten die Spanier mehr 
pasen ро isc hen, wirtschaftlichen, sozialen und kulturellen Leben der Na- 
e ти е wer hinzu kamen noch eine sehr schnelle Entwicklung in den Bereichen 
end ensc haft, der Technologie und der Massenkommunikation und - vielleicht 
ogar noch wichtiger - eine tiefgreifende Wertkrise im ethischen Sinne bei der Geburt 
einer neuen Gesellschaftsordnung.21 
re wir zum dritten Angelpunkt des Weissbuches gekommen. Um die 
Senge g der neuen Forderungen der spanischen Gesellschaft an das Bildungs- 
се verstehen, miissen wir im Auge behalten, dass das Weissbuch in seiner 
Wesens er gegenwärtigen Lage und seinen Richtlinien für eine Reform des Bildungs- 
Fee von der Idee einer ‚Demokratisierung der Bildung bestimmt war. Wie der 
Ausdruck hier gebraucht wird, bedeutet Demokratisierung: Bildung ist erstens ein 
jedermann zustehendes Recht im Sinne der Erklärung der Menschenrechte; zweitens 
dient sie dem Gemeinwohl im Sinne der Enzyklika Mater et magistra, und drittens 
soll sie nach Möglichkeit unentgeltlich und allen Spaniern in gleichem Masse zugäng- 
lich sein, im Sinne der spanischen Grundgesetze. Zudem sollte Bildung im weiten 
Sinne als ein lebenslängliches Unternehmen verstanden werden, wobei eine Reihe 
verschiedener Institutionen zusammenwirkt. 

Das Prinzip der gleichen Bildungschancen — und zwar auf allen Stufen des Bil- 
dungssystems — war also ein wesentliches Anliegen des Weissbuches. Schon Ende 
des 19. Jahrhunderts wurde die Demokratisierung der Bildung zu einer Bewegung, 
als die soziale Unterschicht eine unentgeltliche Elementarschulerziehung forderte. 
In Spanien war aber das Prinzip der gleichen Bildungschancen noch nicht einmal 
auf der Elementarstufe véllig verwirklicht worden. In vielen Gegenden, besonders 
in Ost- und Südspanien, war es noch üblich, dass Kinder die Elementarschule nicht 
absolvieren konnten, weil ihre Vater sie aus der Schule nahmen, damit sie zum 
Familienunterhalt beitragen kónnten. Besonders háufig kam das wáhrend der letzten 
Pflichtschuljahre vor. 

Das Weissbuch wies auf eine Reihe von Umständen hin, die der Verwirklichung 
des Prinzips gleicher Bildungschancen hindernd im Wege standen: Biologische Hin- 
dernisse, weil nicht alle gleich begabt sind; sozialwirtschaftliche Umstände, vor 
allem der Mangel an Geldmitteln, aber auch der Zusammenhang zwischen den 
Lebensverhältnissen und dem Klima der Bestrebungen und Ideale in der Umwelt 
der Heranwachsenden; Hindernisse geographischer Art, besonders im Falle der 
Familien, die zu weit entfernt von einer Schule wohnten; endlich Hindernisse kul- 
tureller Art, weil die Kinder armer Eltern nicht, wie die in wohlhabenden Familien, 
Erfahrungen machten, die eine geistige Entwicklung förderten und zum Erwerb von 
Kenntnissen durch die Schule anspornten. So ergaben sich schon unterschiedliche 
Ausgangspositionen für den Bildungsgang der Kinder aus verschiedenen sozialen 
Schichten und Gruppen. Wie wir gesehen haben, gab es aber auch soziale Unter- 


schiede, die vom Bildungswesen selbst verursacht wurden. 
Zwar hatte der 1960 errichtete Nationalfonds zur Förderung des Prinzips gleicher 


Bildungschancen (PIO) zahlreichen Jugendlichen Studienhilfe geleistet, aber auch 
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eine Förderung dieser Art konnte die Ungleichheit nicht beseitigen, weil Stipen- 
dien und Freiplátze von überdurchschnittlichen Noten abhángig waren. Ebenso 
wenig änderten die öffentlichen Kapitalanlagen in Form von Schulspeisungen, 
Schülerkleidung, Schülertransporten, Sommerkolonien, Schulinternaten usw. die 
dem Bildungssystem selbst innewohnenden Ungleichheiten. 

Viele der neu errichteten öffentlichen Elementarschulen entsprachen nicht den 
heutigen Ansprüchen. Teils waren die Gebäude zu klein, teils von so geringer Quali- 
tät, dass sie vorzeitig verfielen. Auch lagen sie nicht immer an den günstigsten Or- 
ten.22 

Das Weissbuch versuchte, die aus heutigen und voraussichtlichen Gesellschafts- 
problemen und Entwicklungstendenzen sich ergebenden Forderungen an das Bil- 
dungswesen zusammenzufassen. Danach soll das Bildun 
folgendes vorbereiten: 

1. eine sich verändernde Welt; 
2. erhóhte Teilnahme an politischen Entscheidungen; 
3. eine gerechtere Gesellschaftsordnung 

Den eigentlichen Bildungsauftrag formuliert es folgendermassen: Letzten Endes 
geht es darum, den einzelnen so vorzubereiten, dass er einerseits in grösserer Fülle 
die ihm als Person zukommende Freiheit und Würde geniesst, andererseits Rechte 
und Pflichten gegenüber dem Gemeinwohl, die damit aufs engste zusammenhängen, 
auf sich nehmen kann. So bringt das Weissbuch den pädagogischen Leitgedanken 
zum Ausdruck, welcher der ganzen Reform zugrunde liegt: Man ist bestrebt, 1™ 
Werdegang des einzelnen dem individuellen wie dem kollektiven Gesichtspunkt der 
Erziehung in gleichem Masse Rechnung zu tragen (personalisierte Erziehung, s.u.). 
tungen des einzelnen und die der Gesellschaft 


е tede lebens aus betrachtet lautet die Mindestforderung: 
1. Ein solches Verhältnis zwischen Bildungs- und Wirtschaftsstruktur, dass die 


erstere der zweiten besser entspricht als bisher und sich deren Veränderungen 
durch erhöhte Flexibilität der Ausbildungspläne anpasst 
2. Eine Grundausbildung von solcher Dauer, dass sie dem Schüler ausreichende 


Grundlagen für den Besuch einer hö А ae 
SE öhere А beruflic 
Spezialisierung vermittelt. n Schule oder aber für eine 


gssystem den einzelnen auf 


als die heutige. 


erfüllen. Von der Warte des Berufs 


ert, aber auch D cklungs- 
tätigkeit ermutigt. 1 zu sozialer und kultureller Entwi 
4. Organe für ständi > 
bildang 23 ше Weiterbildung (educación permanente) und Erwachsenen 


Weissbuch empfahl eine Neuges 
Sollte die Finanzierung des Bildu 

Dem Unterrichtsministerium w. 
legten Reformprinzipien durch ei 
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Wi igi ie m" 

е das W eissbuch selbst verlangte eine umfassende Ausein- 
hs cases “paper sowohl in der spanischen Offentlichkeit als auch 
pups dee am o reds Auch empfahl es eine sorgfältig geplante Durchfüh- 
Be odors mes v. sc harfen Bruch mit der bestehenden Ordnung.?5 Mit dieser 
ар еши с " es für ein neues, flexibles Bildungssystem in aufeinander 
See en olge und mit Übergängen ohne Zeitverlust zwischen den Bil- 

gswegen nach einer gemeinsamen achtjährigen Grundschule. 


Ei is durchgreifende Reform: Das Allgemeine Bildungsgesetz vom 4. August 1970 
Se ed éen Juli TUO konnte der Unterrichtsminister, ein ehemaliger Professor 
ped. Ge udenz, José Villar Palasi, den Cortes (Nationalversammlung) einen Ent- 
Steg voie? Bildungsgesctz vorlegen. Er bezeichnete dieses als ein Gesetz des 
ie = . das Ergebnis der Zusammenarbeit weiter Kreise der spanischen 
шо S sA ie Notwendigkeit eines einheitlichen und zugleich flexiblen Bildungs- 
stein egründete er u.a. durch Hinweise auf die Schwierigkeiten des gegenwárti- 
een Leen quce auf den zunehmenden Bildungswillen der sozialen Unter- 
fpes | und auf die Bildungs- und Wissensexplosion in der heutigen Gesellschaft. 
hoe Powered er, dieser als Umwalzung erscheinende Entwurf beruhe auf realisti- 
bre nalysen der gegenwártigen Bildungsverhältnisse. Die vorgeschlagene allge- 
neine Grundbildung gehe von allgemein bejahten Grundsätzen aus, wie Schulpflicht, 
Unentgeltlichkeit, soziale Integration und Unterrichtsfreiheit. Eine soziale Revolu- 
I durch erhöhte Allgemeinbildung des ganzen Volkes werde die Gefahr einer 
iederholung der gewaltsamen Umwälzungen der Vergangenheit bannen. 29 
Be? intensiver Debatte erschien der in Einzelheiten revidierte, aber in den 
auptlinien unangetastete Entwurf mit den Unterschriften des Staatschefs und 


des Präsidenten der Cortes als das Allgemeine Gesetz zur Bildung und Finanzierung 
sanciamiento de la Reforma Edu- 


der Bildungsreform (Ley General de Educación y Fin 

- el vom 4. August 1970. ?? Es besteht aus einem Hauptteil mit 146 Paragraphen, 
Schlussregelungen, 16 Ubergangs- und 7 zusätzlichen Regelungen. In einem die 

Leitgedanken des Weissbuches zusammenfassenden Vorwort wird die Begründung 

des Gesetzes dargelegt, während die Einleitung zum Hauptteil die Prinzipien für 

das ganze Bildungswesen enthält ($$ 1-8). Er selbst umfaßt folgende Hauptabschnit- 


Das Bildungssystem ($$ 9-53) 
Die Bildungseinrichtungen (Centros docents, $$ 54-101) 


1 
2 

3. Die Lehrerschaft (Gë 102-124) 
4 8$ 125-131) 
5 


udenten (Estatuto del estudiante, 


tems ($ 132-146). 
fallen Stufen und in allen Sch 


Die Rechte der Schüler und St 
. Die Verwaltung des Bildungssys 
Die Ziele, wonach sich die Bildung au 
soll, werden in dem Gesetz folgendermassen zusammengefasst (8 1): 
ische Persónlichkeitsentwicklung 


l. Integrierende Menschenbildung, d.h. harmoni; 
und Vorbereitung auf verantwortlichen Gebrauch der Freiheit nach den Grund- 


sátzen des christlichen Lebensverstándnisses und der spanischen Tradition und 
Kultur; sowie soziale Erziehung nach den Grundsátzen der Nationalen Bewe- 
gung (Morimiento Nacional) und den sonstigen spanischen Grundgesetzen ; 

2. Aneignung von Studien- und Arbeitsgewohnheiten sowie Berufsfáhigkeiten, die 
zur Fórderung der sozialen, kulturellen, wissenschaftlichen und wirtschaftlichen 


Entwicklung beitragen; 
3. Aufnahme der regionalen 


ularten richten 


Besonderheiten, welche die Einheit und das Kulturgut 
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Spaniens bereichern, und dazu Förderung des Verständnisses und der Zusammen- 
arbeit auf internationaler Ebene. 

Wie der erste Punkt zeigt, wird das neue Bildungswesen auf denselben ideellen 
Grundlagen beruhen wie das alte, nämlich einerseits auf der Lehre der katholischen 
Kirche, andererseits auf dem politischen Programm der Nationalen Bewegung. Das 
Gesetz selbst und die ganze Reformtätigkeit lassen jedoch vermuten, dass in beiden 
Bereichen die herkómmliche, geschlossene orthodoxe Deutung der Grundlagen einer 
offenen, liberalen Deutung gewichen ist. So tritt der orthodoxe Dogmatismus und 
der überschwengliche Nationalismus der vierziger und fünfziger Jahre nicht mehr 
so stark in Erscheinung. Beachtlich sind auch einige für das ganze Bildungswesen 
geltende Grundsátze dieses Gesetzes ($$ 2-8): Alle Spanier haben demnach das 
Recht auf Allgemeinbildung und Berufsausbildung, und der Staat verpflichtet sich, 
für eine solche Bildung zu sorgen. Die allgemeine Grundbildung (Educación General 
Básica) solite für alle Spanier zur Pflicht gemacht werden und unentgeltlich erfolgen, 
und diejenigen, die danach keine hóhere Schule besuchen, sollten verpflichtet sein, 
sich einer unentgeltlichen beruflichen Grundausbildung zu unterzichen. Ist diese 

Aufgabe gelóst, wird die Regierung auch die hóhere Schule unentgeltlich machen. 
Um für die Spanier das Recht auf weiterführende Bildung über die obligatorische 
Stufe hinaus zu verwirklichen, bekennt sich der Staat zum Prinzip der gleichen 
Bildungschancen. Ebenso verpflichtet er sich dazu, die notwendigen Geldmittel für 
die Erreichung dieser Ziele bereitzustellen. Das Gesetz betrachtet Bildung als einen 
En EM öffentlichen Dienst, der eine umfassende Zusammenarbeit der Schu- 
pes =. und Schüler erfordert. Ausbildung, Dienstverhältnisse und öffentliches 
Ansehen für die Lehrerschaft sind wesentliche Anliegen. Der Regierung steht es 20, 
ee zu entscheiden, die Bildungspláne durchzuführen, Schulen 
eng ооо. nicht-öffentlicher Organe im Bereich des Schul- 
tutionen zu арна бет Schulunterricht zu regeln und alle Bildungsinsti- 
als auch Риа рейволеп, Brom ны und nicht-óffentliche Körperschaften 
Setz richten. Betont werden die Rechte. me Halten, wenn. sie:sich gas d 
und Verpflichtungen der Eltern in Fragen 


der Erziehung allgemein wie i 
auch i i 
und Elternvereine sollen бегет . е E gn 


à den. р А i werden 
emáss d Р ег katholischen Kirche 
crim in Se kanonischen Recht und den spanischen Grundge- 
онно einen Ge ieselben Rechte wie früher zugestanden, hinsichtlich der 
BEE rr ebenso wie zur Überwachung des Religions- und Moral- 
sionen unter iis Наши Schulen.?5 Neu aber ist, dass auch andere Konfes- 

ingun A 2 E 3 ы 
liche Schulen sollen decli: з HCH e DEER кана 

Durch das im Allgemeinen Bild SC 
un e 

vor allem Einheit und Kontinuitat SSgesetz verankerte neue Bildungssystem sollen 


des Bi s 
Forderung der modernen Genie nach Der ege = 


; : à lebenslanger Bildung nachzukommen. 
= erh P es Systems soll sich nach om aee dem richten: Die 
vetschiedehen Bion vnd Arten der Deeg sollen im Hintli ine solide All- 
gemeinbildung und die Erfordernisse der Wi inblick auf eine so"! 


Flexible Übergänge zwischen Stufen und Arten rtschaftsstrulctur geordnet beret 


а 2 der Bil öglichen, 
einen unterbrochenen Bildungsgang wieder er a en om 


den des Unterrichts sollen auf jeder Stufe der seeli 

п eelischen und kó i ntwick- 
lung der Schüler entsprechen. Auch periodische оао 
schreibt das Gesetz vor, legt Wert auf stetige Schülerberatung sowohl in erzieberi- 
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scher al: i i isi А 
alins ра ы bue d e ена einer breiten, kontinuierlichen 
der ganzen Schule eine grosse Bedeutun d = oc — = ei SE 
gg Шеше uu SE исе, п panien es die kontinuierliche Be- 
Schiilerkartei ausfiihrliche Auskunft üb déngen werte еа 
ren Aen = x ES en Schüler enthalten. Die jahrliche 
Dem Gesetz nach vollzieht si а ne данай. + i 
Ge eme Gg a des p Bildungswesens in folgenden 
eee ms a . Lebensjahr), allgemeine Grundschule (6.-14. Le- 
Dëse à À itlich e hóhere Schule (14.-17. Lebensjahr), Universitátsvor- 
mes g (im 18. Lebensjahr), Universitáts- und Hochschulstudium, dreistufige 
erufsausbildung und Erwachsenenbildung. 
duum ш den oben angedeuteten allgemeinen Zielen und Prinzipien fügt 
> allgemeine Grundschule in den Rahmen des neuen Bildungssystems ein. Ihr 
uptziel ist laut $ 15 des Gesetzes: 
eme integrierende Bildung zu vermitteln, die grundsátzlich allen gemeinsam und 
Soweit móglich, der Eignung und Fähigkeit des einzelnen angepaßt sein sollte. 
das Grundschule gliedert sich in eine fünfjährige Unterstufe, die sogenannte erste 
= ppe (6.-11. Lebensjahr), und eine dreijährige Oberstufe, die sogenannte zweite 
"appe (11-14. Lebensjahr). Für die Unterstufe schreibt das Gesetz einen globali- 
Sierten Unterricht vor, für die Oberstufe einen Unterricht mit "gemássigter Ver- 
zweigung nach Kenntnisgebieten". Auf dieser Stufe sollte man auf Orientierungs- 
aktivitäten Wert legen, um dem Schiiler die Entscheidung zu erleichtern, die er nach 
der Grundschule bei der Wahl zwischen der héheren Schule und der grundlegenden 
Berufsausbildung treffen soll. 
| Sowohl die Teilziele als auch die Inhaltsangaben des Schulunterrichts bezeichnen 
emen Bruch mit dem herkömmlichen Auffächerungsprinzip. Dem Gesetz zufolge 
zielt der Unterricht auf die Aneignung, Entwicklung und Anwendung von Lernge- 
wohnheiten und Lerntechniken, auf Übung der Fantasie, der Beobachtung und des 
Nachdenkens, auf Aneignung von religiös-ethischen Begriffen und Gewohnheiten, 
auf Entwicklung von Fähigkeiten des Zusammenlebens und vom Bewusstsein der 
Zugehörigkeit zu einer lokalen, nationalen und internationalen Gemeinschaft, auf 
Wertschätzung und Ausdruck im ästhetisch-künstlerischen Bereich, auf Entwick- 
lung des Bürgersinns und auf körperlich-sportliche Fertigkeiten ab. Das Wort Schul- 
fächer findet man kaum, vielmehr ist in der Inhaltsangabe des Unterrichts von 
Bereichen evzieherischer Tätigkeit (áreas de actividad educativa) die Rede, und zwar 
von: Sprachbeherrschung durch das Studium der Muttersprache, gegebenenfalls 


auch einer modernen Fremdsprache; Grundlagen des religiösen Lebens; Kennen- 
Пеп Umwelt, insbesondere der spa- 


lernen der Wirklichkeit der sozialen und kulture’ 

nischen Begriffe, die zur Welt der Physik, der Technik und der Mathematik gehören; 

endlich häusliche und praktische Tätigkeiten. Das Unterrichtsministerium wird die 
n so flexibel gestalten, dass sie sich 


Lehrpläne und die pädagogischen Richtlinie 
leicht auf die örtlichen Verhältnisse abstimmen lassen. Auch für die Harmonisierung 


der Materialien und die Kontinuität der Inhalte von Schuljahr zu Schuljahr wird 


es sorgen. 

Das Gesetz verordnet nicht nur eine Neugestaltung der Unterrichtsgegenstánde, 
Sondern auch der Unterrichtsmethoden. Diese sollen “sowohl die Originalitát und 
Kreativitat der Schüler als auch die Entwicklung von Fahigkeiten und Gewohn- 
d zwar durch die Gruppenarbeit der Schüler 


heiten der Zusammenarbeit" fórdern, un 
und die Teamarbeit der Lehrer. Ausgiebiger Gebrauch sollte von audiovisuellen 
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Lehrmitteln gemacht werden. Eingehendes Studium der kulturellen, sozialen und 
wirtschaftlichen Verhältnisse in der nahen Umwelt der Schule wird besonders betont. 
Wie sonst im neuen Bildungswesen, so gilt auch in der Grundschule das Prinzip 
der kontinuierlichen Bewertung von Schülerleistungen, und zwar im Einklang mit 
der Entwicklungsstufe des Schülers. Auf der Oberstufe soll ein Lehrerteam für 
móglichst flexible Versetzungsprüfungen an der jeweiligen Schule sorgen. An die 
Stelle des Sitzenbleibens soll fórdernder Nachhilfeunterricht treten. Beim Abschluss 
der Grundschule wird den Schülern, die sämtliche Schuljahre befriedigend absolviert 
haben, der Titel graduado escolar verliehen. Diese Schüler kónnen dann nach eigener 
Wahl entweder auf die höhere Schule überwechseln oder die grundlegende Berufs- 
ausbildung beginnen; die anderen Schüler erhalten ein Grundschulzeugnis. 

In einem eigenen Abschnitt des Gesetzes ($$ 125-131) werden die Rechte der 
Schüler und Studenten auf allen Bildungsstufen und in allen Schularten feierlich 
verkündigt; sie gelten auch für die Schüler der allgemeinen Grundschule und beruhen 
auf folgenden Prinzipien: Der Schüler hat das Recht auf freie Wahl der Schule; auf 
Studienberatung und Berufsorientierung; auf eigenes Mitwirken bei der Gestaltung 
des Unterrichts, je nach Alter und Stufe; auf sozialen und gesundheitlichen Schutz; 
auf Wirtschaftsbeihilfe; auf Rechtsschutz, z.B. wenn der Schulbesuch durch Arbeit 
behindert wird. | 

Beim Aufbau eines vereinheitlichten Schulsystems erschien in Spanien eine Umge- 
staltung der Schulverwaltung notwendig, und zwar vom Unterrichtsministerium 
über die Regional- und Provinzialverwaltung bis hinunter zur einzelnen Schule. Für 
die Organisation des Unterrichtsministeriums legt das Gestz keine Richtlinien fest, 
sondern begnügt sich damit, der Regierung das Recht auf Neugestaltung des Minis- 
teriums zuzuschreiben, damit dessen Organe jederzeit mit höchstmöglicher Effekti- 
here ir paie der neuen Schulpolitik, Bildungsplanung und Curricula ver 
mes Mid aum tege Ет eg schon durch die Verordnung vom 19 
beauftragt worden. In ihrem, Canisii n > der zentralen Schulverwslt ni 
der bestehenden Schulverwaltun ps a ese Gruppe Hie Uia e 

SÉ g und schlu ichts- 
ministeriums vor. Darauf beruhen das D кешеп nenen Saber des Шы d- 
SERES А i urere eher Janar LE Veror 
Prinzipien: үкө" uordnung des Ministeriums,29 und zwar nach den 

zipien: gutes Funktionieren, Vereinheitlich i isation. 

Bisher enisprnchen die vergahisgenen At chung und rationelle Organisat! Zi 
arten der herkómmlichen Bidüngsstrakt is SA анана? wc E: iie 
tionen in verschiedenen Abteilungen = ur, so dass gemeinsame Verwaltungs etic 
ge, allen Bildungsstufen und Schulart Sgelibt wurden. Nunmehr gibt es für aS me 
Verwaltungsaufgaben nur noch ein е neuen Bildungsstruktur gemein. 

ч е Abteilung. Hier i i Š usführ 
liche Darstellung der neuen Bildun EH teh ieh des ET iele 
sollen sie doch veranschaulichen. V. Ssverwaltung zu geben, aber einige Beisp!®. 

: à à - Von den insgesamt sieben G ldirektoraten, die 
wiederum in Sonderabt: i i ka inzi 

i eilungen gegliedert sind, arbei i den Prinz 
pien der neuen Bildungsverwaltung. Sie alle ge i^e keem meinen 
Grundschule zu tun, wáhrend es früher für das I Po Gei pem i an 
wesen nur ein einziges Generaldirektorat gab. he Peste: phos Berufs- 
ausbildung und Bildungsverbreitung (Dirección General de А E “dn Profesional y 
Extensión Educativa) obliegen heute u.a. Aufgaben der Sch Pa =з а des Schüler- 
transports, der Schulinternate, der árztlichen Betreuung Naa der Studienbeihilfe; 
das Generaldirektorat für Bildungsordnung (Dirección General de viewer? Educa 
tiva) ist fiir Lehrpláne, methodisch-didaktische Richtlinien, Bewertung und Ехатіпа 
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sowie Lehrerausbildung zuständig; das Generaldirektorat für das Personal ist u.a. 
für Stellen, Besoldung und sonstige Berufsverhältnisse des Lehrkörpers verantwort- 
lich; und das Generaldirektorat für Schulpläne und Bildungsetat hat u.a. mit der 
Neuerrichtung von Schulen und deren Finanzierung zu tun. (Die Verwaltung auf 
Hochschulebene durchbricht insofern das Prinzip der Vereinheitlichung der Bil- 
dungsverwaltung, als es ein eigenes Generaldirektorat fiir Universitäten und For- 
schung gibt.) Auf derselben Verwaltungsebene wie die Generaldirektorate steht auch 
das technische Generaldirektorat des Ministeriums (Secretaría General Técnica). Die 
Aktivitäten der schon erwähnten Organe des Ministeriums werden durch das dem 
Minister für Bildung und Wissenschaft unterstehende sogenannte Subsekretariat 
koordiniert. Sein Leiter hat also eine verwaltungstechnische Schlüsselposition. So 
weit das Prinzip der Vereinheitlichung. 
Zur Verwirklichung des Prinzips rationeller Organisation bemüht man sich u.a. 
um eine effektive Datenbearbeitung nach modernsten technologischen Methoden. 
Die Umgestaltung des Unterrichtsministeriums machte auch eine Neuregelung 
der Schulverwaltung in der Provinz notwendig. Hier richtete sich die herkömmliche 
Verwaltungsstruktur ebenfalls nach den verschiedenen Schularten, und sie wurde 
bisher für eine schwer überschaubare, wenig wirksame und recht schwerfällige Ein- 
richtung gehalten. Durch das Bildungsgesetz von 1970 (§ 141) erhält die Provinzial- 
Schulverwaltung die Verantwortung für Planung, Leitung und Ausführung der 
Verwaltungstátigkeit des Ministeriums in der betreffenden Provinz, und zwar für 
alle óffentlichen Bildungseinrichtungen, mit Ausnahme der Universitäten. Darin 
kommt auch der Gedanke einer gewissen Dezentralisierung der Schulverwaltung 
zum Ausdruck. Kurz angedeutet seien hier die Hauptzüge der neuen Verwaltungs- 
Struktur auf Provinzebene, so wie sie sich im Dekret vom 31. Dezember 197030 und 
in der Verordnung vom 10. November 19719! abzeichnen: In jeder Provinz gibt es, 
unter der Leitung des Verwaltungsbeauftragten des Ministeriums (Delegado provin- 
cial), eine Provinzabordnung (Delegación Provincial) mit vier Abteilungen: Ver- 
waltung der Dienstleistungen (Administración de Servicios), Abteilung zur Förderung 
der Kultur (División de Promoción Cultural), Planungsabteilung (División de Plani- 
ficación) und das technische Büro für Schulbauten (Oficina Técnica de Construcción). 
Jede Abteilung hat wieder ihre Unterabteilungen, die je nach den Verhältnissen in 
der einzelnen Provinz verschieden gestaltet sein können. Der dem Verwaltungsbe- 
auftragten des Ministeriums unterstehende Provinzesekretär koordiniert die Tätig- 
keit der vier Abteilungen. Die Provinzabordnung ist ein reines Verwaltungsorgan. 
In jeder Provinz gibt es ausserdem ein Beratungsorgan, die Erziehungskor > 
(Junta Pyovincial de Educaciön). Ihre Mitglieder sind zum Teil von vornherein 
berechtigte, zum Teil ernannte Berater (consejeros), nämlich Vertreter des Schul- 
wesens, der staatstragenden Partei, der Kirche, der Wehrmacht, der Syndikate und 
anderer Kórperschaften. Vorsitzender ist der Verwaltungsbeauftragte des Unter- 
richtsministeriums oder gegebenenfalls der Zivilgouverneur. Provinzabordnung und 
Erziehungskommission werden durch beratende Arbeitskommissionen unterstützt. 
Auch in jedem Universitatsbezirk gibt es eine Erziehungskommission. Ihre 
Aufgaben berühren aber die allgemeine Grundschule nur beilaufig. 


D i im Rahmen des Subsekretariats des Ministeriums (s.0.) en 
a Een waltung. Bei der Neuregelung 


Spricht die zentrale Koordinationsstelle der Schulvery є 
der lokalen Schulverwaltung war das Leitprinzip die Ubertragung von Befugnissen, 
Beschlüsse zu fassen und Vorschläge zu machen, die früher der Zentralbehórde 


Zukamen, auf die Provinzial-Schulverwaltung. 


mmission 
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Dagegen wurden auf Gemeindeebene die Befugnisse der Schulverwaltung, wenig- 
stens in formeller Hinsicht, erheblich eingeschränkt. Herkömmlich sollte es in jeder 
Gemeinde eine Schulkommission (Junta m unicipal) unter Vorsitz des Bürgermeisters 
geben.% Die neue Schulgesetzgebung lässt nur die Möglichkeit, örtliche Schul- 
kommissionen zu errichten, wenn das Unterrichtsministerium das für notwendig 
hält.33 

Anderseits kommt der einzelnen Schule im Rahmen der neu gestalteten Schul- 
verwaltung eine gewisse Autonomie zu, und zwar sowohl nach innen als auch im 
Zusammenhang mit ihrer Umgebung. Bisher hatte der Schuldirektor gegenüber den 
Lehrern eine souveräne juristisch-administrative Position, ohne Unterrichtspflicht, 
und war für die Schulleitung zuständig. Nach dem neuen Gesetz ($ 60) beteiligt sich 
auch der Lehrkörper an der Schulleitung. Ausserdem erhielt jede Schule ein Be- 
ratungsorgan unter Einbeziehung von Vertretern der Elternschaft. Wieschon gesagt, 
erhielten auch die Schüler je nach Alter und Reife ein Mitspracherecht. Mit dieser 
durch Anpassung und Flexibilität gekennzeichneten Schulleitung erstrebt man 

Anpassung der Schule an ihre Umwelt, Aktualität der Lerninhalte, Erneuerung der 
Lehrmethoden und Förderung des lokalen Experimentierens. 

Auch mit der Schulaufsicht befaßt sich das Allgemeine Bildungsgesetz von 1970. 
Ausgeübt wird sie stets durch eine eigene Körperschaft innerhalb der staatlichen 
Zivilverwaltung. Die der Schulaufsicht von diesem Gesetz übertragenen Aufgaben 
zeigen, dass ihr wichtige Funktionen bei der Durchführung der Schulreform zU- 
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Setzungen der Schüler anpassen; ausserschulische Betátigungsmóglichkeiten für 
Schüler und Erwachsene Schaffen; mit der Leitung und den anderen Lehrern der 
Schule bei Planung und Durchführung der schulischen Tatigkeit zusammenarbeiten; 
TE den Eltern Verbindung halten und sie regelmássig über den Bildungsgang ihrer 
Kinder unterrichten; endlich an Fortbildungskursen teilnehmen.34 Vergleicht man 
diese Umschreibung mit den entsprechenden Bestimmungen des Gesetzes von 1945, 
so fallt ins Auge, dass im Schulbetrieb sowohl die Eigenart des Schiilers als auch 
die berufliche Selbstandigkeit des Lehrers stárker berücksichtigt werden als bisher.35 
| Bezüglich privater Schulen gestattet das Gesetz jeder Körperschaft, sei sie öffent- 
lich oder nichtöffentlich, und auch jeder juristischen Person, Schulen zu errichten, 
wenn diese seinen Bestimmungen entsprechen; in diesem Punkt folgt es einer alten, 
auf dem Prinzip des Elternrechts beruhenden Tradition. Aber das Verhältnis 
zwischen privaten und öffentlichen Schulen wird jetzt insofern verändert, als dem 
neuen Gesetz nach der Besuch nichtöffentlicher Schulen, welche die allgemeine 
Grundbildung vermitteln, durch Staatszuschuss möglichst bald unentgeltlich werden 
soll. Ausserdem sollen die Lehrer an nichtöffentlichen Schulen dieselbe Ausbildung 
haben wie die an den entsprechenden öffentlichen Schulen ;36 diese Änderungen fal- 
len nicht zuletzt für die kirchlichen Schulen ins Gewicht. 

Schulreformen kosten viel Geld und werfen u.U. schwierige finanzielle Probleme 
auf. Deshalb betonen die drei ersten Zusatzregelungen des Gesetzes von 1970, der 
Spanischen Bildungsreform, und zwar besonders der allgemeinen Grundschule, 
komme im Staatsetat hohe Priorität zu, und der Staat verpflichte sich feierlich, die 
notwendigen Geldmittel für die Durchführung der Reform aufzubringen. Die Zusatz- 
Tegelungen nennen sogar einen Haushaltsplan als finanziellen Rahmen für die 
Tätigkeit des Ministeriums wahrend der Durchführung der Bildungsreform, und 
zwar mit 40.625 Millionen Peseten für das Jahr 1972 und dann jáhrlich ansteigend 
bis zu 93.520 Millionen Peseten für das Jahr 1981; zu diesem Zeitpunkt werden 
Voraussichtlich sämtliche Reformpläne verwirklicht sein 27 

Sowohl die Finanzierung als auch die Ausformung des neuen spanischen Bildungs- 
Planes sind Ergebnisse internationaler Zusammenarbeit. In finanzieller Hinsicht 
Sind u.a, die Weltbank und die Ford Foundation beteiligt. Um ein einziges Beispiel 
Zu nennen: Am 30. Juni 1970 traf der spanische Staat ein Kreditabkommen in Höhe 
von 12 Millionen Dollar mit der Weltbank zur Errichtung von 19 Versuchsschulen 
aufder Primärstufe, 20 auf der Sekundärstufe und von 8 Instituten für pädagogische 
Forschung im Rahmen des Bildungsgesetzes von 1970.98 Was die Ausformung des 
Bildungsplanes anbelangt, so suchte die spanische Regierung 1968 den Beistand 
der UNESCO, die dann eine Expertenkommission ernannte, das Comité de Coopéra- 
tion Internationale pour la Réforme de l'Enseignement en Espagne; Mitglieder waren 
u.a. H. Becker, P. H. Coombs und J. Vaizey. Die Kommission hat mehrere Tagungen 


mit spanischen Experten veranstaltet.39 
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ZUR THEORIE DER “PERSONALISIERTEN ERZIEHUNG” SPANIENS 
von Nits Ноге, Universität Trondheim, Norwegen 


Die spanische Bildungsreform laut Gesetz von 1970 ist nicht nur cine Frage 
Struktur, Verwaltung und Finanzierung des Bildungswesens. Wie wir sahen, ge H 
es auch um eine Erneuerung der Inhalte und Methoden des Schulbetriebs. Diese 
Erneuerung beruht auf einer neu erarbeiteten pädagogischen Theorie, die man ge- 
wóhnlich als ‘‘personalisierte Erziehung” (educación personalizada) bezeichnet. Am 
gründlichsten wurde sie von Professor Dr. Victor García Hoz dargestellt. Diese 
Theorie will vor allem eine Erziehung begründen, die weder in einen einseitigen 
Individualismus, noch in einen einseitigen Kollektivismus abgleitet, sondern dig 
rechte Mitte im Sinne eines dynamischen Gleichgewichts zwischen den beiden Ex- 
tremen zu behaupten vermag. 

Den Begriff der “personalisierten Erziehung” kann man mit Garcia Hoz go ad 
dermassen kurz umreissen: Sie will den jungen Menschen anspornen, seine Fähigkei 
zur Verwirklichung der persönlichen Freiheit zu entwickeln, indem er mit den ihm 
eigenen Charakterzügen am Gesellschaftsleben teilnimmt. Drei Hauptanliegen laufen 
heute in dieser Erziehungstheorie zusammen: 

1. Die Effektivität des Unterrichts; 


2. Die Demokratisierung der Gesellschaft und der Bildungsinstitutionen; 


; am- 
hen, der man in der heutigen Lage besondere Aufmerks 
keit schenken muss. 


Die tiefste Bedeutung der “personalisierten Erzi: 
sie die Lerntätigkeit zu einem Bestandteil der pe 
zwar, indem der Schüler selbst die Tätigkeiten aus 


chung” liegt jedoch darin, gne 
rsónlichen Bildung macht, = 
wählt und allmählich die Vera 


auf der Anschauung, der Mensch ist he 
esen, das seine Umwelt untersucht und verändert re 
n Vervollkommnung in sich trágt. Aus den folgenden n r 
nbegriffes ergeben sich auch die drei Grundtendenzen €? 
ung”: Eigenart, Autonomie und Offenheit. 


forschendes, selbsttätiges Wi 
die Möglichkeit der eigene 
Grundzügen dieses Perso; 
“personalisierten Erzieh 


erte 


^ 


3 d- 
‚ Innerhalb der Familie, in der Freun 


LA 
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en eri en Weil jede menschliche Beziehung Kommunikation 

Jn eier Kulm Si Sommunikationsfähigkeit entwickeln.? 
gree ee kulturellen Bildungsinhalte betont García Hoz diesen Punkt, 
eege eh a ormation in der Kommunikation das Grundphänomen der 
muss die Movers SE RS. Um Kommunikationsfáhigkeit zu erreichen, 
derum Sichere qe | Se Begreifens und des Ausdrucks entwickelt werden. Das wie- 
Header done ; e rundformen der Sprache im weitesten Sinne des Wortes zum 
det rellen und wissenschaftlichen Bildung zu machen, denn die höchsten 
&ргасыйы} 5 Oen — die wissenschaftliche und die religióse — bedürfen beide des 
iud oon SE zu ihrer vollen Verwirklichung. Im wissenschaftlichen Be- 
Kl à Hoz die sprachlichen Grundformen durch eine Analyse der 
magae di An ? erausarbeiten zu können. In dieser Analyse geht er, in Anleh- 
schaftliche er kaner J. E. Hill und A. Kerber, von den Haupttypen der wissen- 
SiStemsd n | oc elle aus, wobei er den Modellbegriff als Darstellung eines Realitáts- 
Sici ing ein Zeichensystem auffasst. Die drei Modelltypen - der ikonische, der 
dich weis a ee Typus — beziehen sich auf die möglichen Sprachformen, 
Segoe dm ie Wirklichkeit Sich ausdrücken lasst. So wird der sprachliche Aus- 
Erziehn T Se p. der Mitteilung zum Angelpunkt der “personalisierten 
ST DE s Das Wort "Ausdruck" meint hier sowohl die Tätigkeit desjenigen, der 

Ch ausdrückt, als auch desjenigen, der begreift. Indem er unter Sprache jeden 
Ausdruck der Kultur versteht, gelangt García Hoz zu folgenden vier Grundformen 
des sprachlichen Ausdrucks mit den ihnen entsprechenden Hauptarten der schuli- 
Schen Erziehung: 

l. Verbaler Ausdruck, Tatigkeit des Sprechens; 
Numerischer Ausdruck, Tátigkeit des Rechnens; 
3. Plastischer Ausdruck, technische und bildnerische Tätigkeit; 

Dynamischer Ausdruck, musikalische, dramatische und rhythmische Tátigkeit. 
ud diese Ausdrucksformen kommen in jedem Wirklichkeitsbereich zur Anwen- 
de dem der Natur, des Menschen und der Transzendenz. Der Bildungswert des 

Tucks liegt vor allem darin, dass in ihm ein kultureller Vorgang der Erkenntnis 
Oder, Fahigkeit gipfelt. 

Nicht als Schulfächer im traditionellen Sinn sollen die erwähnten Wirklichkeits- 
bereiche aufgefasst werden, sondern vielmehr als Erfahrungsschwerpunkte, um 
welche sich jedes der Ausdrucksmittel dreht. Die Gefahr der Formalisierung lässt 
Sich vermeiden, wenn man für die verschiedenen Ausdrucksformen die Fülle der 

Mwelterfahrungen heranzieht.3 

| Mit dieser notwendigerweise skizzenhaften Darstellung der “personalisierten Er- 
Ziehung” als Begriff mit ihren Hauptanliegen, Grundtendenzen, Ausdrucksformen 
und Erfahrungsbereichen wollten wir einige Schwerpunkte der pádagogischen 
Theorie aufzeigen, die der spanischen Bildungsreform zugrunde liegt. Ihr Herzstück 
Ist der Mensch als Individuum und zugleich als sozio-kulturelles Wesen. Wohl war 
auch in der bisherigen Bildungstradition Spaniens der Personbegriff das Herzstück. 
Nach wie vor schwingen darin aristotelisch-thomistische und katholisch-theologische 
Grundanschauungen über Verstand, Willen, unbeherrschte Neigungen, Móglich- 
keiten der Vervollkommnung und über das letzte Ziel des Menschen mit, ebenso 
Reflektionen iiber das Gemeinwohl. Weniger in den Grundanschauungen an sich liegt 
die Veränderung, als in ihrer Auslegung und Anwendung in der heutigen sozio-kul- 
turellen Situation. Will man sich mit einer groben Verallgemeinerung begnügen, 
kann man sagen, der herkömmliche Personbegriff der Pädagogik Spaniens entspricht 
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mehr der spezifisch spanisch-orthodoxen, der heutige mehr der liberalen Ole 
Tradition. Zwischen den beiden Ausformungen des Personbegriffes liegen die Enzy 
kliken Mater et magistra und Pacem in terris und, vor allem, die Dokumente = 
zweiten Vatikanischen Konzils. Wenn man von einer "Europáisierung"" — oder od 
leicht besser “Internationalisierung”’ — der spanischen Pádagogik seit etwa dée 
sprechen darf, dann kommt diese Wandlung nicht zuletzt im Personbegriff zum 
Ausdruck. | TU Schule 

Die ''personalisierte Erziehung" versteht sich selbst als eine im Alltag der Sc си 
praktisch anwendbare Theorie. Deshalb sind die Folgerungen fiir die Schulpraxis 
in unserem Zusammenhang von besonderem Interesse. So muss z.B. die Idee, die 
Ausdrucksfáhigkeit in den Mittelpunkt der schulischen Arbeit zu stellen, eine grund- 
sátzliche Veránderung der traditionellen Lehrpläne bewirken. Diese waren Ја SH 
allem durch Auffächerung gekennzeichnet. Dagegen wird jetzt die Allgemeinerzie- 
hung als ein Weg verstanden, der von der Erfahrung des Schülers ausgeht und in 
eine systematische Lebensorientierung mündet. Dabei wird stets der Ausdruck zum 
Erziehungsmittel. T 

Was nun die allgemeine Grundschule betrifft, so kann man wührend der ers er 
Schuljahre verschiedene Erfahrungsschwerpunkte aus dem Alltag der Kinder ec? 
wählen, die den verschiedenen Ausdrucksformen Gelegenheit und Inhalt bieten; 
lassen sich alle für den Schüler wesentlichen Kenntnisbereiche einbeziehen. In ы 
Jahren ist aber die Entwicklung der Ausdrucksfahigkeit wichtiger als das Erwer fis 
von Kenntnissen. Nach der eigentlichen Elementarbildung bis zum Eintritt in > 
höhere Schule werden dann allmählich die Erfahrungsschwerpunkte durch Sym i 
matische Themenkreise ersetzt, so dass der Schüler am Ende der Schulpflicht iA 
einem geordneten Überblick über den gesamten Kulturbereich gelangt. Darauf kann 


4 А le 
er dann entweder eine grundlegende Berufsausbildung oder aber eine weitergehenc 
Allgemeinbildung aufbauen. 


Mit diesem flexiblen Rahmen 
starre Schülergruppe kaum verei 


García Hoz die Bedeutung d 
Erziehung" in der Schule.4 


Den Prinzipien der ‘ 
nomie und Offenheit 


Alltag an, sondern auch Schwerpunkte der Schulforsc: 
tion der “personalisierten Erziehung": 
1. Teilnahme von Schulleitun 
der Schule. 


hung im Rahmen der Konzep- 


shit 
g, Lehrern und Schülern an der inneren Organisatio 


фу: 
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2. Ziele und Tátigkeiten der Ausdrucksformen. | 
3. Schwerpunkte der Erfahrung und gleichzeitig der systematischen Bildung. 
4. Technische Hilfsmittel in der Erziehung. 
5. Planmässige Schülerberatung. ` 
6. Diagnose der Fahigkeiten und Prognose der Leistungen für jeden Schüler. 
7. Hóhere Wertschätzung der Schüler- als der Lehrertátigkeit. 
8 Arbeitsgruppen der Lehrer untereinander (team teaching). 
9. Flexible Schülergruppen. 
10. Kontinuierliche Bewertung und Versetzung. 
11. Selbstbeurteilung der Schüler. н -— 
12. Teilnahme der Familie und der örtlichen Gesellschaft an den schulischen Tätig- 
keiten. : : 
In diesen Grundsátzen zeigt sich deutlich, dass neuere lernpsychologische, sozial- 
Psychologische und soziologische Theorien in der gegenwärtigen spanischen Schul- 
konzeption ihren Niederschlag gefunden haben. Das gilt nicht nur für die innere 
Struktur der Schule, sondern auch für ihre Beziehungen zur sozialen Umwelt. 


Neue Lehr; läne für die allgemeine Grundschule Me 
Von "pci deed de Allgemeinen Bildungsgesetzes und von con Tee es 
der “personalisierten Erziehung" ausgehend, begann men terra 5 e in 
Lehrpläne für die neue allgemeine Grundschule. Nach gründlicher Vorberei ung E 
mehreren Kommissionen, an denen Vertreter der Schulverwaltung, Е SE 
Fachleute, sowie der kirchlichen Hierarchie und der politischen ees Sl 
wegung” teilnahmen, erschienen die ersten Pläne zur Erprobung meth en sozio- 
um die Jahreswende 1970/1971.5 Aufgrund einer Analyse der oe d EM 
kulturellen Lage bemühten sich diese Lehrplane, die allgemeinen Ге не d grund- 
des Grundschulunterrichts darzulegen: Eine humane, ceram ar^ ete 
Sätzlich für alle gleiche, jedoch den individuellen Fähigkeiten anssp haté ent- 
wie sie der Gesellschaft unserer Zeit und den Fortschritten der үм е und 
Spricht, Die Dynamik der heutigen Gesellschaft verlangt ee ns ale” 
kreative Menschen. Deshalb muss die allgemeine a ze ka omg? 
Erziehung bieten, welche die Persónlichkeit des Schülers entwickelt e haft vorbe- 
kulturell als auch beruflich auf den Eintritt in das Leben der Gesellsc 
Teitet, А " T i rück- 
Wenn auch die allgemeine Grundbildung eine Bildung für d karten 
Sichtigt sie doch sowohl die persónliche Eigenart des pere im Werte, um eine 
*dingungen. Zu beiden Bereichen gehórt die Ее зр = Werten entspre- 
harmonische Entwicklung des Schülers zu gewährleisten. Se Janung ausgewählt 
chend müssen Ziele, Inhalte und Methoden bei der Lee anzheitliche Ent- 
Werden. Ganz allgemein erstrebt die neue —— dm 
Wicklung von Wissen, Gemüt, Verhaltensweisen un ee a emeinen Grundschule 
So setzen die neuen Lehrpläne dem Unterricht in der allg: 


folgende Ziele: | 
| Кепз, йег Апа- 
1. Entwicklung der Fantasie, der Beobachtungsgabe, des Nachdenken: 


lys these. DÉI i Umwelt des 
er ть Kenntnisse der natürlichen und sozialen Оту 


Schülers. d Verhal- 
Entwicklung von religiösen und ethischen Auffassungen, Werten un: 


tensweisen, 
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4, Entwicklung von Grundauffassungen, die eine gesellschaftliche Anpassung und 
Eingliederung der Schiiler erleichtern und ihr Gefühl der Zugehórigkeit zu einer 
órtlichen, nationalen und internationalen Gemeinschaft stärken. . 

5. Entwicklung der Ausdrucks- und Urteilsfáhigkeit im ásthetischen Bereich, sowie 

der Aufgeschlossenheit für das Erleben von Kunstwerken. 

Entwicklung kórperlicher Kraft und Fertigkeit. 

Aneignung von Gewohnheiten und Techniken, die das Lernen und die Selbst- 

tätigkeit fördern. 

8. Aneignung von Kenntnissen, Fertigkeiten und Auffassungen zur Erleichterung 
der Berufswahl. 

Die erste Auflage der Lehrpläne für die neue Grundschule zeigte als Struktur- 
prinzip auf allen Stufen die Beziehung zwischen den Bereichen des verbalen, numert- 
schen, plastischen und dynamischen Ausdrucks einerseits und den Bereichen der 
Erfahrung in Natur, Gesellschaft und Religion andererseits, ganz im Sinne der 
Theorie der ‘‘personalisierten Erziehung". Dadurch erhielten die Pläne eine einheit- 
liche Struktur vom ersten bis zum letzten Grundschuljahr. 

Nur die Pläne für die “erste Etappe" wurden mit Erfolg in Schulen erprobt. Hin- 
sichtlich der “zweiten Etappe" hegten die Fachkommissionen Bedenken, die Pläne 
zu verwirklichen, nicht zuletzt wegen der Anforderungen beim Übergang von der 
abgeschlossenen allgemeinen Grundschule in die hóhere Schule bzw. in die Berufs- 
schulen. Schon nach einem halben Jahr erschienen revidierte Lehrpläne für die 
"zweite Etappe", die mehr Gewicht auf systematische Kenntnisse legten.9 


Danach wird der Lehr- und Lernstoff in folgende Bereiche eingeteilt: 
Sprache 


Gesellschaft 

Mathematik 

Naturwissenschaften 

. Künstlerischer und vortechnologischer Ausdruck 
6. Religióse Erziehung 

7. Körperliche Ertüchtigung. 

Wenn auch in gewisser Hinsicht vom klaren Strukturprinzip der ersten Fassung 
abgewichen wurde, betonen die revidierten Pläne doch, es soll keinen Bruch im 
Unterricht zwischen der ersten und zweiten “Etappe” geben. Im sechsten Schulj ahr 
wird ein allmählicher Übergang zur Systematisierung der Kenntnisse stattfinden. 
Ausserdem wird nach wie vor verlangt, die auf Beobachtung und Erfahrung be- 
ruhenden Methoden aktiv zu gestalten. Allerdings soll der Schüler einen gewissen 
Grad der Fähigkeit zu Abstraktion und Synthese erreichen, unter Berücksichtigung 
der psychobiologischen Bedingungen dieser Altersstufe. Für jeden Bereich werden 
spezifische Teilziele angegeben, inhaltliche Schwerpunkte umrissen und mögliche 
methodisch-didaktische Verfahren vorgeschlagen. Dahinter zeigt sich ein Taxono- 
mie-Denken. 

Hier ist nicht der rechte Ort, auf die Einzelheiten der Pläne für die verschiedenen 
Erziehungsbereiche einzugehen. Einige Bemerkungen zum Lehrplan für Religion 
sind jedoch geeignet, die Neuorientierung im pädagogischen Denken zu verdeut- 
lichen. Vom starren, für den Unterricht vor etwa zehn Jahren noch oft bezeichnen“ 
den Dogmatismus hat man sich weit entfernt. Nach dem zweiten Vatikanischen 
Konzil, so heisst es, erlebe die spanische Kirche eine neue Glaubenssituation. Mar 
fragt sich, ob man den Glauben immer nur in den herkómmlichen Darstellung" 

formen den Kindern nahebringen kónne. Zu dieser Problematik hatten auch GE 


epus 


DEE 
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on. antep ökonomischer, intellektueller, moralischer und sozialer Art 
getragen, nicht zuletzt die Bezi " SCH 
Religionsunterricht kónne тугч ae mac re e 
gen. Vielmehr ginge es darum, zu den co 1 tadi е a ad 
Gett Sing arum, igen le endiger Begegnung mit Gott 
ndringen, An denen die Glaubensformeln ihren Ursprung haben. Den Angel- 
ech fiir den Inhalt des Religionsunterrichts sollen immer Gott, Christus, der 
Fs d Geist und die Kirche bilden. Auch wird neben Katechismus und Liturgie in 
T chule der Gebrauch von Texten des Alten und Neuen Testaments empfohlen 
und die Übertragung des Gelernten auf das Handeln betont.? 
Nes Beispiel für die pádagogische Neuorientierung ist der Unterricht in 
M c ER Bisher benutzten die Lehrer von der ersten Klasse an nur die 
Ere Lac essprache, um auf diese Weise eine einheitliche Nationalkultur zu 
meer = шга benachteiligte die Schule zahlreiche Kinder, die zu Hause z.B. 
we katalanisch oder valencianisch sprachen. Heute ist man bemüht, auf 
er ache und kulturelle Minderheiten Rücksicht zu nehmen. Die Lehrpläne 
ae nicht mehr von "der Muttersprache” in der Bedeutung der Landessprache 
En: sondern von ‘‘Muttersprachen”’ als Ausgangspunkten für die Einfüh- 
rung in die Landessprache.8 
Vergleicht man die neuen Lehrpläne mit 
neuen gewisse Eigenheiten auf: Sie enthalten 
straffe Regelung; sie sind flexibel genug, um sich den Ort 
passen zu lassen; sie wollen Anhaltspunkte für Erneuerungsversuche im Unterricht 
geben; nach praktischer Erprobung lassen sie sich auf Wunsch revidieren; sie beto- 
nen die Aktivität und Mitverantwortung der Schüler; immer halten sie die Möglich- 
keit eines individualisierten Unterrichts offen; endlich legen sie Wert auf Einsicht 
und Initiative des einzelnen Lehrers bei der Unterrichtsgestaltung. Deutlicher als 
bisher werden der Mensch, die Gesellschaft und die Kultur als offene Fragen be- 
trachtet. Auch werden produktiv-dynamische Kräfte wie Kreativität, Spontaneität, 
Kritikfähigkeit und verantwortliche Entscheidungsfähigkeit im Schulbereich betont. 
Allerdings lässt sich die Frage heute noch nicht beantworten, wie weit es gelingen 
wird, diese Intentionen im Alltag der allgemeinen spanischen Grundschule zu ver- 
wirklichen. Erst durch die Verordnung des Unterrichtsministers, José Luis Villar 
Palast, vom 6. August 1971 wurde die ursprüngliche Fassung der Lehrpläne für die 
erste Etappe” und die revidierte für die “zweite Etappe” zum Gebrauch an den 
Grundschulen ab Schuljahr 1971/1972 genehmigt.® 
nweisen enthalten die 


Neben den inhaltlichen und methodisch-didaktischen Hi 


neuen Pläne auch eigene Kapitel über Evaluation und Organisationsformen in der 
sses wird die Evaluation zu 


Schule. Als ein integrierender Teil des Bildungsproze 

einer stetigen, systematischen, flexiblen und funktionellen Bildungstätigkeit mit 
vielgestaltigen Verfahren. Dabei sollen sämtliche Elemente des Bildungsprozesses 
berücksichtigt werden und alle am Bildungsprozess des Schiilers Beteiligten mit- 
Wirken. Der Bewertung wird insofern eine diagnostische Aufgabe zugeschrieben, als 
sie mögliche Lernschwierigkeiten aufzeigt und deren Überwindung anbahnen sollte. 
Deshalb ist sie sowohl bei der kurzfristigen als auch bei der langfristigen Planung 
der schulischen Tätigkeit unentbehrlich. Nicht nur die Kenntnisse des Schülers, 
sondern auch seine Fahigkeiten und Fertigkeiten, sein Sozialverhalten sowie die 
Arbeitsgewohnheiten, -mittel und -methoden sollen bei der Bewertung berücksich- 
tigt werden. War man früher geneigt, spezifische Kenntnisse als das Endergebnis 


von Lehr- und Lernprozessen durch punktuelle Prüfungen zu bewerten und sich 


den herkómmlichen, so fallen bei den 
Richtlinien und Hinweise, aber keine 
lichen Verhältnissen an- 
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damit zu begniigen, so ist man heute bestrebt, auch die Ausgangslage des S 
und die zum Endergebnis führenden Prozesse in die Bewertung einzubeziehen. 
Entsprechend sind für jeden Schüler eine laufende Beurteilungsurkunde (Registro 
personal acumulativo) für pádagogische Zwecke, sowie ein Notenbuch (Libro de Esco- 
laridad) für schulrechtliche Zwecke zu führen.1! = 
Auch für die Organisationsformen der Schule geben die Lehrpläne Richtlinien und 
Hinweise bezüglich Schulleitung, Gliederung der Lehrkräfte, Bildung von Schüler- 
gruppen und Anwendung von Unterrichtsmitteln, immer gemäß den Grundsätzen 
des Allgemeinen Bildungsgesetzes und der Prinzipien der “personalisierten Erzie- 
hung". $ 56 des Gesetzes gewährt den einzelnen Schulen eine gewisse Autonomie und 
Wahlfreiheit in Bezug auf Unterrichtsthemen, Lehrplangestaltung, Unterrichts- 
methoden und Verwaltung, um die örtlichen Verhältnisse zu berücksichtigen. Zur 
Förderung der offenen persönlichen Beziehungen und der schöpferischen Teilnahme 
am Schulbetrieb sollen Lehrer, Verwalter, Schüler, Eltern und andere Vertreter des 
Ortes eine Gemeinschaft bilden, worin sich jedes Mitglied an Leitung und Verant- 
wortlichkeit beteiligt; durch stetige Weiterbildung und Information werden Initia- 
tive und aktive Teilnahme der Lehrer an der Lehrplangestaltung, den schulischen 
Tätigkeiten und am Gruppenunterricht gesichert; die Beziehungen zwischen Schule 
und Gemeinde werden ausgebaut und gepflegt; inhaltlich wird der Unterricht den 
Fortschritten in der Wissenschaft angepasst; die Lehrpläne für die verschiedenen 
Altersstufen werden aufeinander abgestimmt, aktive Methoden verwendet, die In- 
halte in umfassende Einheiten nach Lebenssituationen geordnet, und die Lehr- und 
Lerntätigkeit wird den Voraussetzungen des einzelnen angepasst. Man wird bestrebt 
sein, die Zeit vernünftig und wirksam zu nutzen, und zwar durch einen flexiblen 
Stundenplan, durch Ausnutzung der Räumlichkeiten, durch Schülergruppen ver- 
schiedener Grösse und durch moderne Unterrichtsmittel; die musisch-ästhetischen 
Tätigkeiten werden eine Aufwertung erfahren; die Schulgebäude werden erneuert 
und kulturelle Veranstaltungen von der Schule für die ganze Gemeinde durchgeführt 
werden. 
Zur Verwirklichung solcher Neuerungen sind für Lehrer und Schüler wie auch für 

die Schulleitung neue Organisationsformen notwendig: 


1. Abteilung Schülerberatung. Daran nehmen die für die Erziehung des einzelnen 
Schülers Verantwortlichen teil. 


2. Fachabteilungen. Arbeitsgruppen derjenigen Lehrer, die an der jeweiligen Schule 
dasselbe Fach lehren, sollen sich fachlich und didaktisch auf dem laufenden 
halten, neue Unterrichtsmethoden und -mittel erproben und die Lehrpläne 
überarbeiten. 

3. Lehrerteams. Lehrer, die in allen Fachbereichen dieselbe Schülergruppe unter- 
richten, sind vor allem an der kontinuierlichen Bewertung beteiligt. 

4. 


Bildungsrat der Schule. Dieses Gremium, bestehend aus Schuldirektor und den 
Vorsitzenden der Abteilungen und Teams, entwickelt die spezifischen Ziele der 
Schule, koordiniert die Initiativen der verschiedenen Abteilungen, stellt Normen 
für Disziplin und geordnetes Zusammenleben auf und bemüht sich um die aus- 
serschulischen Beziehungen. 
Beim Übergang von der ersten zur zweiten “Etappe”, also am Anfang des 6. Schul- 
jahres, erleben die Schüler den Wechsel vom Klassenlehrer zu mehreren Fachlehrern. 
Einem der Lehrer jeder Schülergruppe fällt dann die Aufgabe des “Tutors” zu; er 
bemüht sich, den einzelnen Schüler und dessen Verhältnisse kennenzulernen und 
Kontakte mit dem Mitarbeiterstab der Schule sowie mit dem Elternhaus herzustellen. 
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Ub fi Lem 
a : SE Mitwirken der Eltern und Elternvereine an der Bildungsarbeit 
К Hinsichtlich der Schiiler betonen die dine <i ii i 
Sins der Theor de rondes Erg” лаа 
. individuellen Tatigkeit arbeitet j ü ür si i ig 
. Rhythmus und pee ee. Schüler für sich, seinem eigenen 
ee u E hóchstens zehn Schülern ist eine Arbeitsgemeinschaft, 
ipsunt nn. orhaben geplant und durchgeführt werden und zu der der 
5 Die Reappemitil nit seiner eigenen Initiative und Leistung beiträgt. 
геге en ga arise von hóchstens dreissig Schülern ist eine Gesprächs- 
A s ко rm ie x hüler — als Individuen und als Mitglieder der kleinen Gruppen 
coe ан са eg Tátigkeiten darlegen. Dabei ergibt sich Gelegenheit zur 
à EL cae egriffen und zum Austausch von Erfahrungen. 
gruppe setzt sich aus Gruppen verschiedener Art zusammen, zum 


Jes des Zuhórens, Zuschauens, des Feierns usw. 
ie Gruppenformen kónnen sich nach der Art der Lerntütigkeit richten und 


саноа Е immer homogen zu sein. Schüler verschiedenen Alters, ver- 
der ee ae ung und verschiedener Interessen kónnen Gruppen bilden. Neben 
VIRES d Tendenz sind Verfahren des Gruppenunterrichts und die 
bes g der Lehrer darauf so charakteristisch für die neuen Pläne, dass die 

ünschte Reform des Unterrichts nicht zuletzt von einer gelungenen Gruppen- 


arbeit abhängen wird. 

Bee miissen vielfältige Lehr- und Lernmittel vo 

a Е о Medien; Biicher fiir die Schiiler zum 

Can ege Fachwerke fiir die Lehrer; Arbeitsbögen für verschiedene 
Bei em ich Materialien zum Experimentieren und Manipulieren.!? 

baden p^ idaktischen Hinweisen der neuen Pláne in Bezug auf Ziele, Inhalte, Me- 

Ke r: ewertungsverfahren, Organisationsformen und Lehr- und Lernmittel der 

GA; ii Grundschule vollzieht sich geradezu ein Bruch mit der bisherigen Unter- 

her radition. Diese, so heisst es, hatte ihre Grundlage “in einem einzelnen Lehr- 

ch, das dem Schüler, und sogar dem Lehrer, alles war". Damit müsse man Schluss 

machen.13 

ie Grundsätze der “personalisierten Erziehung” 

= rpláne für die allgemeine Grundschule stellen bestim! 
ebäude und Räumlichkeiten der Schulen. Deshalb hat 


Schulbau im Unterrichtsministerium einige Richtlinien erar 
nung vom 10. Februar 1971 für die im Zuge der Reform neu zu errichtenden Schulen 


Selten.14 Zwar geht man von Schulen mit wenigstens einer Klasse von 40 Schiilern 
je Schiilerjahrgang aus, móchte aber grosse Schiileransammlungen vermeiden. 
Dementsprechend enthalt die Verordnung Bauvorschriften fiir Schulgebäude mit 
Räumlichkeiten für 8 Klassen und 320 Schüler, für 16 Klassen und 640 Schüler und 
für 22 Klassen und 880 Schüler. Die Baufläche je Schüler beträgt 4,3 qm. So wie die 
neuen Gebäude geplant wurden, verkörpern sie in gemässigter Form das Prinzip 
der “open plan schools". Sie sind in eine sogenannte “gemeinsame Zone" (zona común) 
und eine “‘Unterrichtszone” (zona educativa) aufgeteilt. Jene umfasst die Schüler- 
bücherei, Räumlichkeiten für musisch-ásthetische Aktivitat, Verwaltungsbüros, 
Küche, Lehrerzimmer, Besuchszimmer, Garderoben usw. Die ‘“Unterrichtszone”’ 
beni drei Abteilungen, eine für die Klassen 1-3, eine für die Klassen 4-5 und eine 
Dr die Klassen 6-8. Jede Abteilung kann durch Schiebewände in grössere oder 


rhanden sein: audiovisuelle und 
Nachschlagen, zur Vertiefung 


und die Intentionen der neuen 
mte Anforderungen an die 
die Kommission für den 
beitet, die laut Verord- 
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kleinere Räume eingeteilt werden, je nach Gruppengrössen und Vorhaben. Zu der 
Abteilung für die Klassen 6-8 gehóren Ráumlichkeiten für naturwissenschaftlichen 
Unterricht, sowie für den Gebrauch von audiovisuellen Hilfsmitteln. 

Ein solches Schulbauprogramm setzt mehrfach die Zusammenlegung von Schulen, 
die Abschaffung von bestehenden kleinen Schulen und die Errichtung von Mittel- 
punktschulen voraus. Um eine móglichst günstige Lokalisierung von neuen Schulen 
und einen móglichst vernünftigen Gebrauch der Aufwendungen zu sichern, ist man 
bestrebt, den gegenwärtigen und künftigen Bedarf an Schulen in jeder Provinz zu 
untersuchen und dementsprechend die Plane für die Durchführung des Schulbau- 
programms zu entwickeln. Zu diesem Zweck hat das Unterrichtsministerium die 
Provinzkommissionen beauftragt, derartige Untersuchungen vorzunehmen. 
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BIRLEY, DEREK, Planning and Education. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1972. pp. 152. £ 2.25. 


es ee book, but the title is rather misleading, and potential readers 
Viecstenk = 4 hat the book is offering. The subject of educational planning and 
OF leudis af = ure on it is vast, and this book does not attempt to cover all aspects 
“planning - тена. but deals with one particular approach to planning, namely 
proach and En ee, - budgeting system” (PPBS). The book discusses theap- 
budgeting anda es brief definitions of the terms and techniques used in programme 
See А systems analysis, but the most useful part of the book is the detailed 
The E im о how PPBS could be applied to education at the local level in Britain. 
Жула author begins with a general discussion of planning, and argues that a radical 
s Pproach to educational planning is needed in Britain, which involves both 
entral and local government and also teachers, and establishes a much closer link 
between the determination of objectives and the allocation of resources. An inter- 
Pie oes approach is needed which incorporates some of the ideas, though not 
S limitations, of sociology, economics and political science. Mr. Birley, who is an 
rn educational administrator and now director of the Northern Ireland 
Seen, believes that systems analysis provides such an approach, and that 
BS offers a radical new way of analysing the problems of education in a systems 
analysis framework. 
А «Ps looks briefly at other techniques and approaches to planning and all the 
as попаЫе tools are mentioned, including input-output analysis, cost-benefit 
analysis, cost-effectiveness analysis, operational research, PERT, and management- 
by-objectives. But this section of the book does nothing more than define terms and 
Blves ho practical examples, nor does it look at the literature on these topics, for 
Mr. Birley’s aim is not to present any one technique as a “wand-waving solution” 
to the problems of educational planning, but rather to outline the general approach 
of Programming budgeting and to examine in detail how the approach can contribute 
to Problems of resource allocation, expenditure projection and evaluation of educa- 
tional activities. The main advantage of the approach is that it focusses attention 
Оп objectives and on ways of measuring standards and performance, and presents 
Information about expenditure in relation to objectives, whereas the traditional 
on of budgeting is concerned with the means of education, rather than the 
nds. 
There have been a number of books and articles on PPBS and education in recent 
Years, but most of them are more concerned with a general exposition of the ap- 
Proach than with practical illustrations, and those which do give detailed examples 
9f how to analyse education in terms of programmes and objectives nearly all draw 
their examples from American experience. There is one British publication by the 
Department of Education and Science which looks at the feasibility of drawing up 
an output budget for education, but it is concerned with programme budgeting as 
а tool for national, rather than local planning. Where this book will be particularly 
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valuable for educational administrators is in its discussions of the way PPBS could 
be used by local education authorities, and the very detailed way in which it exam- 
ines the steps necessary for defining programmes, measuring standards and perfor- 
mance, and using the information derived from a programme budget to help solve 
practical problems, such as how to evalute an authority’s provision of facilities for 
handicapped children, how to allocate an additional £ 10,000, or how to choose 
between alternative ways of increasing pre-school education by an annual expendi- 
ture of £ 200,000. 

MAUREEN WooDHALL, University of London Institute of Education 


Buxp-LÂNDER-KOMMISSION FÜR BILDUNGSPLANUNG, Bildungsgesamt- 
plan. 2 Vols. Stuttgart: Klett, 1973. pp. 137 and 230 (paper). 


The Bildungsgesamtplan stands out among the many books on educational 
planning that are flooding the market. It is a plan which is supposed to determine 
the course of events in West German education. A review has to take into account 
these two aspects, and this is greatly facilitated by thestructure of the book: whereas 
Volume 1 contains the plan as such (reference plan — Rahmenplan — and its costing), 
Volume 2 deals with the assumptions and the methodology used in the planning 
exercise. Here, perhaps the most interesting part is towards the end: the standard 
cost model (Standardkostenmodell) developed by W. Schmidt in the Federal Ministry 
of Education and Science. Its purpose is, on the one hand, to permit an estimation 
of the staff and cost implications of intended reform measures. On the other hand, 
it can be used to delineate, by way of itinerative approximation, what margin may 
remain for reform measures if certain constraints with regard to staff and to finance 
E са This double-pronged mathematical model can become an invaluable tool 
E PE ER planners, provided they have at their disposal the wealth 

The basic assumptions upon which the quantified B ildungsgesamtplan rests, 
SE the main the percentage of age cohorts enrolled in different types of 
educational institution, the resultant staff requirements if targets with regard to 
teacher/student ratios are to be met, and the building requirements. The justifica- 
tion for the assumptions is not spelled out; it seems to lie in a consensus of the 
Commission members. Yet, it is perhaps here that a critique in detail could begin. 
Nonetheless, the assumptions are spelled out clearly, precisely — and also cautiously- 
Certain salary grades for categories of teachers had to be assumed “for cost calcula- 
tion only”, but figures take on a reality which may or may not be to the liking of 
teachers’ unions or other groups with a vested interest in education 

But what about the plan's chances of implementation? How velit is the plan 85 
such? If one goes by the figures, a bright future is ahead for education in Germany: 
more money (from 4.3 per cent of GNP in 1970 to 6.8 per cent in 1985), more staff 
(from 391,200 school teachers, viz pre-primary, primary and secondary. in 1970 to 
511,700-584,300 in 1985; university teachers from 58,700 to 116 600-125,600), more 
materials (for material investments plus recurrent material APUS from DM 6,72 


ki 
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mio in 1970 for the entire school sector to DM 8,828 mio in 1985, and from DM 3,438 
mio in 1970 for the tertiary sector to DM 7,866 mio — in constant prices). Also struc- 
tural changes are envisaged, from the traditional, vertical structure to the horizontal 
Structure that is now almost universally adopted. All sectors of education are to 
benefit, from the pre-primary through secondary to tertiary, continuous education 
and vocational training. So far the figures and the intentions. But the real figures 
may be quite different, and thus the realities may differ from the intentions: the 
Federal-State-Commission considers that until 1975 DM 57.2 billion would be re- 
quired if the most urgent reform measures are to be taken, but the chiefs of Govern- 
ment plan for educational expenditure of DM 53.6 billion (in 1972 prices) leaving 
any increases for eventual further negotiations. Meanwhile, the growth projections 
contained in the Bildungsgesamtplan appear less attainable than before, and the 
political priorities have clearly shifted away from education. Thus, education in 
Germany may be doing well if it holds its own, with some improvements here and 
there, but no coherent structural overhaul. 

Technically, the Bildungsgesamtplan is only a recommendation which is submitted 
by the Federal-State-Commission for Educational Planning (comprising the Minis- 
ters of Education of the Federal Government, the Länder and West Berlin) to the 
respective chiefs of Government. For the establishment of this Commission, a formal 
treaty between the Federation and the Länder had to be negotiated which spelled 
out the respective responsibilities for educational planning in the Federal German 
Republic. The machinery thus created is, perhaps, not the most efficient one. The 
cultural autonomy of the Länder has its price. Thus, in the final analysis, the weak- 
nesses of the Bildungsgesamtplan are not in the plan but in the conditions under 
Which it has been elaborated, and under which it will, even if only in part, be im- 


plemented. 
M. Baritscu, UNESCO 


Burrs, R. FREEMAN, The Education of the West: A F ormative Chapter in 
the History of Civilization. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1973. pp. 630. 


| This is an ambitious book. It attempts to survey the role of CN vee 
Civilising of peoples from the early Sumerians to the E day. Let it be sal 
9nce that the ambition has been justified by the result. | _ 
In most Western countries ne Kam of education has been too €: à 
Ceived. Courses for future teachers have concerned themselves mostly ees ее 
tion in the teachers’ own country or with educational thought from — Ge 
In too much detachment from differing historical contexts. In these days v 


i i ion i r affairs but 
much more, not only because of an increasing world dimension in ow = 
an understanding of problems vita 


because only hi e r : 
y historical comparisons can give Acer ` uer ee 
to us, such as, for instance, the influence of education 1n conserving tradition 
the one hand and 2 the other. 
promoting change on ee z 

Of course this book is not quite a worldwide study, and the s dh 
from Professor Fairbank pleading for worldwide studies is therefore no e = те 
There is little reference to China, and reference to India and Japan only 1 
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later history. But to start with Western countries is not unreasonable. As the story 
unfolds it moves outwards from what Professor Butts (rather tiresomely) calls the 
“heartland” of the West to the many other parts of the world where Western coun- 
tries have had a major influence. 

Some professional historians are disdainful of general studies based on secondary 
sources. This seems to me misguided. What are detailed studies for if not to build 
up a general picture? The general historical view that people have informs their 
attitude to particular problems. It is important that they have a general view and 
that it be as sound as possible. Professor Freeman Butts has based his book on an 
immense amount of reading, and the Bibliographical Notes are not the least valuable 
part of the book. 

The account he gives, as he is aware, has to summarise many complex 
matters, and will command general assent. But on each particular section readers 
who know a little more about it than they do about the rest will feel that quite a 
number of footnotes should have been put in. I could document this from the ac- 
count of education in England. It is doubtful whether the Stuart Restoration of 

1660 restored academic traditionalism (as distinct from studies with an experimen- 
tal or practical bent) quite so much as the attempted suppression of the Dissenters 
leads the author to suppose: after all it was at this time that the Royal Society was 
founded and the English language deliberately turned into a more suitable medium 
for practical affairs. On the other hand, Locke in spite of his recommendation of 
new ways of teaching was rather more of a traditionalist than is suggested: he said 
that Latin was indispensable for a gentleman, though a waste of time for someone 
going into a trade. James Mill deserves mention (and not only his son John Stuart 
Mill) asa defender of the ''Associationist'" psychologists, and it was Matthew Arnold 
who argued more explicitly than his father Thomas for cultural influences that 
would transform our barbarian upper classes and our philistine middle classes. 
Again, the secondary grammar schools of our own time have given quite as much 
attention to the natural sciences as to the humanities, the secondary modern schools 
| E va mens the most popular of our secondary schools, 
and the comprehensive ders Ý ih ial cn oft the ground in large ee 
first counties to establish them rene eee mL e ke 

was rural Anglesey). Readers from other countries 
would no doubt have their footnotes, too. Y t af i f detail. 
What matters is that the book gives a e e а ёга Lego and 
pependit ссн, general view based on wide knowledge 

This fairness is indeed outstanding. Professor Butts gives an account of the im- 
mense educational achievement of the United States but yet it ious defici- 
ciencies. He describes the subtl i А ya ee ee ilan- 

ubtle mixture of racial e philan 
thropy in the missionary education of i Vien: Loca Menai De de 
à of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
and the blending of good and bad in the effects of iali To do these 
things in a way that persuades the fair-minded re. 2d been eier i inded 
author is a notable achievement. Don atama 

Inevitably, Professor Butts’ educational and civic ideals, honourable and ©?” 
lightened as they are, are somewhat coloured by his own time and place. He is УУ 

much in the tradition symbolised by the name of Dewey. While he is right to attack 
sterile pedanticism, his zeal for the practical (which he calls the “real’’), his ар” 
proving overtones for the term “modernization” (a chronological term which pegs 
value questions) and a certain tendency to see education as more of a prime mover 
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e society than it is, might also call for qualifications in the minds of some readers. 
t may be true that the term “Humanist” referred at the time of the Revival of 
Learning to education through the ancient languages and not to a general philo- 
sophical attitude. But as Professor Bogdan Suchodolski has brought out in his Grand 
— V Gin ion there has been a broad movement away from explanations 
Käre o un essences" and towards explanations of Man and Nature by 
t ger gees experiment; and in this movement the Renaissance Humanists 
eri Significant place. On another occasion, Professor Butts notes, but does not 
ess enough, that the high value so often put on the humanities has been not 
ge As e en but on literature (again, not merely belles lettres) as a school of 
nos ee “pe, civic as well as personal. Again, in periods when cultivated men 
wig ea ed from the market place into their private towers, this example has 
" doubt discouraged education for civic life, but basically they have so retreated 
pe civic action was increasingly denied to them. Especially it should be said 
hat the ultimate justification of the sciences is that they help us to understand 
ourselves and the universe in which we live, not merely that they are useful; just 
Pu the justification of the arts and the humanities is that they help us to come to 
erms with our experience by expressing it, not merely that they are pleasant. 

One last, mildly critical, comment. The style in which this book is written is on 
the whole clear and straightforward. But every now and then Professor Butts lapses 
into a breathless hunt for metaphors that presumably are intended to excite the 
reader: “modernizing” leaders “mobilize” the power of the state, “rail against" 
religious establishment, “rally round" religious freedom, “light the secular lamp" of 
enlightenment, “ignite the torch” of democratic freedom, “preach redeeming faith" 
™ popular education, and "launch" their civilising “mission”. All these in one 
Paragraph! How much better plain statement would be. 

This is the kind of book about which any reader is bound to have some particular 
Criticisms. I found myself making quite a number of critical notes as I read it through, 
and І have mentioned the more important. I hope that in doing so I have not ob- 
Scured the really noteworthy things about the book. It is one that has been very 
much needed. It is in itself a major contribution to the international-mindedness 
that Professor Freeman Butts has so sincerely at heart. It has been well done. And 
I think that the author can claim, at least on this scale, to be the first in the field. 


Lronet Ervin, University of London 


Fısner, ROBERT J., Learning how to Learn: The English Primary School 
and American Education. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1972. 


Pp. 233. 


Too many descriptions of English primary education imply that a en 
band of superior teachers with unlimited reservoirs of oye wisdom, ana 
Ingenuity provide a smoothly flowing program for responsi ee hildre rhe 
have largely learned to manage themselves. This picture seems all t SE abi 
ous when hard-bitten critics of American education imply that if the Eng nj 
System were transplanted, American schools that had been bureaucratic, rigid, 
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deadly dull, and authoritarian would suddenly be free, open, relevant, and 
child-centered. 


These two sentences hidden away somewhere in the middle of this book sum T 
the problems which the author faces: how to avoid the usual euphoric response "i 
American educators to exposure to British primary schools, at its worst naive an 
sentimental, at best insufficiently critical; and how to derive sound practical lessons 
from a study of the British system which can be translated into action back in the 
USA. In spite of some weaknesses this book makes a useful stab at both een 

The author clearly made good use of his year in Britain in finding out how ger 
primary schools are run, how their teachers are trained, what is taught and how Я 
is taught, which groups of children fail to meet the required standards, what pis 
of nursery education is available, and the history of all this. And unlike many of 11 
American predecessors, his description is accompanied by a critical eege à 
which points to the weaknesses as well as the strengths of the current set-up- 
this is admirable, but the well-informed reader may wonder whether the author has 
not bitten off a little more than he is able to chew. There are an inexcusable number 
of factual inaccuracies, some of which would be seriously misleading for the Ameri- 
can student for whom, presumably, this book is intended. For example, the aithor 
claims that there are stringent regulations which make only those with o 
ble family need eligible for state nursery education. Nothing could be further {ro : 
the truth: the usual determining criterion in allocating places is length of time d. 
the waiting list. Perhaps the author is confusing nursery schools and classes 2 
day nurseries (day care centres), where his claim does apply. Similarly there аг 
serious errors of interpretation. To take another example from the chapter on ar“ 
sery education, the author claims that there are nowhere near enough places an 
that it is unlikely they will be provided in the foreseeable future, In the same yeas 
that the book was published the government announced a programme of expansion 
which would provide places for 90 per cent of four year olds, and 50 per cent of three 

year olds, which it anticipated would meet the demand for places! This illustrates the 
dangers of making such predictions when one’s knowledge is inevitably incomplete 
because one is trying as an outsider to cover a great deal of ground in a short time- 
Another result of this is that in places the account becomes superficial. Nor does the 
author always make as much use of existing sources as he might. For example, i? 
the chapter on the English Head Teacher and the American Principal there is 2° 
mention of Baron & Tropp’s useful paper on just this topic. Д 
In spite of these criticisms the author has brought together plenty of interesting 
material, and has made some insightful comparisons of the American and British 
systems. His last chapter on what Americans can learn from English primary schools 
lists a hundred potentially transferable features, but unfortunately no attempt 15 
made to pick out those which ought to have high priority. Nevertheless, this chapter 
with its justified criticism of the meaninglessness of the concept of open educatio? 
and its salutary reminder that directive teaching and rigidity should not be sub- 
stituted by non-directive teaching and unplanned informality, should be read by 
every prospective American primary school teacher, It should also serve as a mant 
festo for the practising teacher concerned about the lack of professional autonomy 
in American schools. 


ics 
Tessa BLACKSTONE, London School of Econom! 
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J SC CHRISTOPHER, et al., 7 nequality: A Reassessment of the Effect of 
Family and Schooling in America. New York: Basic Books, 1972. pp. 
400. $ 12.50. 


оа рат American educators equality has meant that all children, re- 
quality eines weg -— origin, should have equal access to schooling of equal 
aui boda, fr e w believed to be a direct cause of later real-life advantages 
Keen : pe ical terms, equality has thus been seen as a matter of giving 
Mein oe opportunities to attend schools with equal facilities, comparably 
interests = E Differing utilization of the facilities by students of differing 
nod a о ivations, aspirations and abilities is the students’ problem, and does 
counties de oe in the system. Indeed, in relatively poor and developing 
Sep SCH SE to all students of educational facilities of similar quality 
Ме a ably be regarded as a major educational achievement, so that it isa 
mein: d working criterion of educational equality, at least for a substantial 
Portion of the world's nations. 
po TI, a second concept of educational equality has emerged. The Coleman 
pt » or example, showed that equality in the sense of equal access to school 
rces was closer to being achieved than had been thought. Unless the battle for 
equality were to be abandoned as won, a different criterion of equality was needed 
I" there are still serious inequities in the results of the educational process in the 

SA. There are large inequalities in the distribution of educational credentials, 

cognitive Skills, occupational status, income and job satisfaction. Thus, a second 
criterion of equality has emerged: equality will truly exist when the outputs are 
equal (i.e. when differences in mastery of cognitive skills, length of schooling, and so 
on have been eliminated completely). 
Е However, it is difficult to see how such a goal can be reached. How can differences 
1n use of the school opportunity be eliminated among children of differing interests, 
personal goals, drives and ambitions? As the Plowden Report, for example, showed 
and Jencks re-emphasizes, school seems to have only slight effects upon later-life 
Success measured, Say, by income. 

, Addressing himself to this, Jencks has formulated a third criterion of equality, 
Biving it both an idealized and an operational variant. In its operationalized form, 
quality is reduced to a matter of lifetime income. At the idealistic level, true educa- 
tional equality will be achieved when every individual is able to develop his own 
Particular abilities, preferences and needs to the fullest, and secondly, when he sub- 
Sequently receives equal rewards from society for practising the “trade” resulting 
from this self-development. At present, American schools do not facilitate this kind 
of equality. They facilitate only certain patterns of cognitive and socio-affective 
development (and that only during certain highly circumscribed age limits), while 
Society provides differential rewards for various patterns of development, since 
= Me are more highly valued than others. Instead, according to Jencks, Rn m 
life (i.e, lifetime earnings) results more from “luck” than from competence". Thus, 
1 qualities exist both in the outcomes of schooling and in society, and schools do 

ittle to reduce or eliminate them. b А 

In its popularized form, as it has been interpreted by the American educational 
чары Inequality has been seen as suggesting the basic inability of American schools 

9 foster equality in that country. This criticism has itself been criticized as essen- 
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tially destructive in that it justifies those who oppose greater GE E 
field of education as a universal panacea for America's social ills. Indeed, t ie ewe 
thrust of reactions to the book has been to evaluate its relevance to the USA’s in 
nal struggles, and to estimate its role in that country’s social upheavals. To 
However, Jencks does not argue that efforts to promote equality via sc -— à 
abandoned. His book makes two major recommendations for achieving A E 
in fact. The first major prescription is largely of internal interest, since it invo 2 
the conventional ivory-tower call of many "liberal" American scholars for 
immediate implementation of socialism as the certain solution to all problems. А 
In addition to the political prescriptions, Jencks has recommended that а SSC 
realistic definition of educational opportunity be adopted. It will exist when every: 
one benefits from equal educational expenditure by the state, tailored to suit his es 
needs. This definition has broad implications. The organizational changes Ge 
to fulfil it have much broader applications than the current American Civil Righ E 
struggle but, interestingly enough, they have been more or less ignored by America 
reviewers of his book, consumed as they are by internal agonizings. m 
According to Jencks, schools cannot achieve equality as they currently exists Pins 
is largely because they conceptualize education as confined to certain kinds © e 
terests, and restricted to a few years of life (say from about 6 to about 18 for KC 
people or a few years more in the USA). He suggests that equality can only be e" et 
ved when each person is entitled to his equal share of the educational buc e 
during the course of a lifetime. He states that not only are those who fail to pcr 
an education during the conventional age limits subsidizing those who stay pee 1 
school, but that there may actually be, in egalitarian societies at least, а Pin 
obligation to provide lifelong facilities for learning in order to guarantee the x 
to equal provision of educational resources. The view that education should 1 
regarded as a lifelong process is gaining recognition among European educationa 
thinkersand lifelong education has been advocated by the UNESCO Faure Report as 
a guiding principle for educational reform in both developed anddeveloping countries 
In all, Inequality is an interesting mixture. It abounds with the conventional, 
"liberal" attitudes, proposing ultra-egalitarianism and shrugging off arguments like 
the one that people perform long, hard, wearying work largely for the tangible 
rewards. However, despite this orthodoxy, he attacks many of the egalitarian sacre 
cows. For example, he expresses doubts concerning the desirability of compulsory 
integration of US schools (although he uses the restriction of the freedom of Negroes 
to attend all-black schools if they wish to as his main argument given the doubt- 
ful effectiveness of desegregation). He points out that the direct monetary cost 10 
а US worker of poor reading skills is slight. He concludes that racial inequality 17 
the USA is not a result of the “vicious circle of poverty”, but of social factors e? 
volving race itself, since poor whites are not locked into poverty. He suggests oe 
schools should not be certifying agencies, and seems to disapprove of external, Stat 
run examinations such as the French Baccalaureat, whereas so-called “accredita” 
tion” of high schools has been hailed as a major advance in North American S 
cational circles. He argues for the continuation of high levels of expenditure = 
schools, on the grounds that they have as much right to provide pleasant facili 
as do super highways or executive jets, a point that might well be repugnant 
educators in struggling nations of the Third World! | i 
Thus, the book is interesting and thought-provoking. Readers of opposite e 
political orientations will find themselves agreeing with half of everything he sa 
or, perhaps, half-agreeing with everything. | gin 
A. J. Croprey, University of Re 
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JENSEN, S.; Try е 
Educa on ee J.; and Hare, B., Possible Futures of European 
oR dieating n and System’s Forecasts. Vol. 1. Plan Europe 2000 

Man tk Е) = 
370. Bal. 52.56. or the 21st Century". The Hague: Nijhoff, 1972. pp. 


This book is c 
à forecast of en parts. The first, by Stefan Jensen et al., deals with 
year 2000, and with a or 14 European countries and the United States for the 
expected to exist at E. ip ag of the types of educational systems that could be 
fonte резон € ha time. The second, by Jan Tinbergen, discusses the most 
solutions, The he Zeen and future generations, and suggests some general 
TM Europe ied ver Se ER geb configurations tar 
he reade: ; S = 
will be re = this book for a guide to the future of education in Europe 
distribution, dini x Tinbergen addresses himself to subjects such as income 
tion of education in реле д methods, etc., but not to education. The only men- 
income леду (p. 1 =. essay refers to the role of higher education in reducing 
to the solution of Es ). There is also nothing new in Mr. Tinbergen's approach 
Mr. Hake’s secti 1e other non-educational issues. 
insofar as e Tiere es is mainly an essay in sociology that only concerns education 
values, norms, and reen to, and is affected by, the “knowledge, beliefs, 
European godt Ss = of a society”. He develops a variety of models for the future 
change, What is 4 h^ ying to combine equilibrium and power theories of social 
and by what means pra Ke explanation of how the present system will get there, 
agent of social dance T? = ake puts great emphasis on the role of the school as an 
mechanisms — ieee a as the main vehicle for social and personal adjustment 
on the role of the scho 1 historically it has not been so — and not enough emphasis 
only in the social, sci ol in creating and imparting knowledge, in the physical, not 
Preparing people e iences, and on the important task of the educational system in 
In general dë E the world of work. 
the dater * EECH heavily biased in favor of 
the 1960s oem world, and strongly influenced by the mo: 
шилде” GE is that there is much Utopian thinking an 
System —that ie UN items such as the internal operations of the 
learning and the а = of its own = and the relationship between the ins 
The 905 ао а я of production around them. 
and collaborat oe hat is directly concerned with education is that of Mr. Jensen 
Penditures rene major part of the essay is dedicated to the forecasting of ex- 
бала 3 essary to reach the educational goals set up by the authors. This type 
ysis is useful, if only to demonstrate how unrealistic the goals can be. The 


appr : 
PProach for calculating expenditures by level, although ignoring inter-relationships 
es for tertiary levels are higher 


betw В 
than ү levels, is adequate, since expected growth rat 
ose of secondary, and in turn these are higher than those of primary 


Schooli А 
ling. However, the forecasts of teacher/student ratios do not take into consider- 
gh in new forms of instruction. 


ati ; 

кер changes in technology, and breakthrough 1 е i 
бери rs ant drawback is in the data. Although it is mentioned that private 
pletely = m are important, and will become even more so in the future, they arecom- 
are not gnored in the calculations. It is also to be regretted that possible outcomes 
calculated with more realistic budgets for education. After all, education is a 


“academic” sociology and against 
re radical thinking of 
d complete neglect of 
educational 
titutions of 
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politically “weak” ministry, and it is unrealistic to hope that its share in the total 
budget will grow spectacularly at the expense of other “stronger” sectors. 

In the other sections of the essay Mr. Jensen tries to “prognosticate” the educa- 

tional system on the basis of a forecast of the general social system and the future 
character of education. There are three “futuribles’’ corresponding to a “neo-capita- 
list’, a "welfare", and a "new culture” system. There is no discussion or description 
of how these systems will appear. Different types of education will fit these systems 
jn terms of organizational, policy, social, and cultural aspects. Unfortunately much 
of the futurology has been over-influenced by writings in the US that have recently 
become popular all over the world. This may explain some of the predictions unac- 
companied by justifications. For example, why the state and industrial interests 
will finance education in futurible 1, while financing of higher education will be 
mostly financed through credits in futurible 2, is beyond comprehension. W hy 
pre-schooling isonly for compensatory purposes with no increase in funds in futurible 
1 (is this not the present U.S. situation ?), while preschooling in futurible 2 will be 
backed up by large resources, is also difficult to understand. It seems that the author 
provides mostly a personal and intuitive view of many problems and their solutions 
rather than a carefully balanced and systematic analysis. 

A general impression of the book is that too much is being attempted at once- 
forecasting educational resources, developing socio-economic policies for Europe, 
and predicting changes in society with all their ramifications. The result is a series 
of generalizations with propagandizing tendencies. If the purpose of the book wes 
to provide academic exercises and points of controversy, it has succeeded in doing 
so. Inasmuch as the purpose was to “obtain the clearest possible insight into the 
prospective growth of expenditures on education between now and the year 2000... 
and to isolate the principal features, and to sketch the image of the educational 
system in the year 2000” (foreword), it has failed. 

MANUEL ZvMELMAN, Harvard University 


KULICH, JINDRA (compiler), Adult Education in Continental Europe: An 
Annotated Bibliography of English-Language Materials 1945-1 969. 


Vancouver: Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 1971. 227 5: 
$ 4.00. 


Savicky, I. (compiler), European Selective Bibliography on Adult E ducation 


(1966-1971). Prag: European Centre for Leisure and Education, 1973. 
107 S. 


In der Erwachsenenbildungsforschung der letzten drei Jahre ist der Zug 7" 
stárkerer internationaler Orientierung, zum Vergleich und zu übergreifenden А 
kumentationen an vielfáltigen Aktivitáten erkennbar, so ап der standig steigend? 
Zahl von internationalen Konferenzen, an der Edition von Jahrbüchern und Biblio” 
graphien. In diesen Kontext stellen sich auch die beiden jiingsten Bibliographie?” 
denen in absehbarer Zeit eine weitere von T. Kelly (Liverpool) über die Erwach® ` 
nenbildung und Erwachsenenbildungsforschung in Europa folgen wird*. Die Zeg 
menstellung von Kulich — vor allem fiir englischsprachige Studenten und Нос ә 
schullehrer gedacht — ist umfangreich und erfasst auch kleinere Studien, Dierf? 
tionen und sogenannte "Pamphletliteratur", aus denen oft ein größerer wisse” 
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ee) eg ist als aus den breitausufernden Monographien. Die 
тне d a ES zu knapp, um als abstracts klassifiziert werden zu 
See GC SCH we 1 eral gehenden Überprüfung — so vor allem hinsichtlich BRD 
rec phew sz у ollstándige Aufarbeitung festzustellen. Diese Bibliogaphie 
Tim bib ge citer vx urch eine stringente und wiederkehrende Gliederung aus, die 
M qu es is E fraglos vorteilhaft ist. Der Bereich "Comparative Adult 
aw s an { esonderer Sorgfalt bearbeitet. 

енк cy anti des European Centre ist demgegenüber wohl als eine ein- 
“жа эз ere "oue zu verstehen: sie ist vom Umfang her schmaler, ihre Kom- 
NR — intensiver beschreibenden Charakter, die einleitenden Be- 
ж ob ag hen gegenwartige Tendenzen bildungspolitisch-internationaler und 
iae ws € "s a Art stärker bewußt. Die Auswahl — nach Ländern gegliedert — 
erden Magen en, gelegentlich auch nicht recht überzeugend aus. Andererseits 
a = EHinente charakterisiert, bis hin zum Faure-Report und den Arbeits- 
SEI en Meeting on Comparative Adult Education in Nordborg, die 
EEN en ungstendenzen der Erwachsenenbildung markieren. Aus diesen 

ka sich allmählich eine internationale Bibliographie zur Erwachse- 


nenbildung zusammenfiigen. 


Joacum™ Н. KNOLL, Ruhr-Universitat Bochum 


London: National Institute of 


* T. Kelly. Bibliog 1 
y. Л A 5 
Adult Education, eet M hy: oh Adult EE 


on and DEVELOPMENT, Classi- 


ORGANISATION FOR Economic CO-OPERATI 
1973. 


fication of Educational Systems. 7 Vols. Paris: OECD, 1972- 


Pes oF the conclusions reached in the OECD publication Methods and Statistical 
to ri Educational Planning (1967) was that a standardized system was needed 
proact d national data to be compared internationally since the comparative ap- 
Seven h is helpful in the solution of developmental problems. To meet this need, the 
the iier m Classification of Educational Systems proposes a conversion key for 
thos ucational systems in all OECD member countries. Information concerning 
an € aspects of education systems which are dealt with in national statistics was 

seed with reference to such criteria as length of studies, admission requirements, 
qualifications conferred, possibility of transfer from one type of education to another 
Ka organization on a full-time or part-time basis. As à result, it was possible to 
Classify each type of education or institution in terms of a standardized designation 
and in terms of its relation to the rest of the system. The “Definition of Terms used 
= This OECD Classification”, which prefaces each volume of the present publication, 
Points out that “this is a classification by type of education and not by institution 
Providing education” since “only the different types of education are suitable for 
Inter-country comparison". The types identified are: pre-primary, primary, general 
Secondary (non-vocational), technical secondary (vocational), secondary (a - which 
leads to higher education), secondary (b - which does not), teacher-training, non- 
University higher and university higher education. This corresponds roughly to the 


pue levels identified by the International Standard Classification of Education 
(ISCED), although the two systems differ in their approach to the division of secon- 
ts a uniform system of numbering of levels, 


d = 
ary education. ISCED, moreover, adop 
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unlike the OECD system where the number 3, for example, is attached to Ke 
“special education" and “Faculté de droit et sciences économiques” in France eh = 
“general secondary education — short course” in Norway. Although to eem tis 
linguistic shortcomings in such a well-planned work would clearly be point mm 
English eyebrows may occasionally be raised at such explanations as » ship cooks 
(Sweden, after ‘‘ship electrician") or "complementary private courses" (France). i 
Each country analysis is dated as a guide to its accuracy, preceded by a statemen 
of the duration of compulsory schooling and followed by a bibliography. In addition 
to the columns setting out the features identified under tl 
a useful column headed “Other Information" 
for example, curriculum content or propose 
presentation is that of a reasonably priced c 
constant updating. It is а clear, accurate wor 


field of comparative education woul 
tation centre. 


he criteria mentioned above, 
provides a wealth of detail concerning, 
d reforms. The simple yet attractive 
ollection which by definition calls for 
k of reference which all workers in the 
d expect to find in any educational documen- 


R. Stock, International Bureau of Education, Geneva 


PETER, HELGE-ULRIKE, Die Schule als soziale Organisation. Weinheim: 
Beltz, 1973. 170 S. DM 14.—. 


Es war Eduard Spran 
demie der Wissenschaf 
Zweckinstitutionen” forderte. 
Bildungsorganisation fiel erst in den N: 
Becker, Póggeler und Ellwein führte kulturkritischen Akzenten 
nicht freie Klage über die “verwaltete Schule", Fürstenau konstatierte die “beson- 
dere Affinität” der Verwaltungsbürokratie zur Festschreibung des Status quo, 
Rumpf (der vorher schon in mehreren Aufsätzen die Verwaltungshypertrophie im 
Binnenraum Sch rte das Verhältnis von Schuladminis- 


ein fragte nach der Relevanz des Institutionellen 
und Pleif forderte eine “рх 


chule als organisierten System, Vor diesem For- 


ngspolitischen Debatte über die an- 


ene Konstruktion d е > 
gemess pa: hulverfassungen verdient eine Mono 


graphie, die Schule als sozi 


Aspekte: "Die Mitglieder der Schule als Organisation" ( 


problematik in der Organisation" (4, Kap.) “Die Zielproblematik der Schule 
als Organisation" (5-7. Kap.). In zwei Einleitungskapiteln fragt sie nach den 
"erziehungswissenschaftliche(n) Voraussetzungen zur organisationssoziologische? 


3. Kap.), 


<A 
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Sech der Schule” und den “Quellen und Vorläufer(n) der Organisationssoziolo- 
Be. Die Ursachen für das organisationssoziologische Defizit der Erziehungswissen- 
Schaft Sieht sie “in der besonderen Geschichte der Pädagogik als wissenschaftliche 
Disziplin an den deutschen Universitäten” (S. 18): das der dominierenden geistes- 
wissenschaftlichen Pádagogik inhárente Prinzip der padagogischen Autonomie habe 
zur Vernachlässigung des Zusammenhangs politischer und gesellschaftlicher Pro- 
bleme mit pädagogischen Fragestellungen geführt. Peter versucht dann, die “wich- 
tigsten Tendenzen der Organisationssoziologie kritisch zu rekonstruieren und ihre 
entwicklungsfáhigen Momente herauszuarbeiten” (S. 24). Solche Tendenzen sieht 
Sie in der Betriebs- und Industrie-Soziologie (des scientific management in der Tradi- 
tion Taylors),in Max Webers Bürokratieanalyse und im “funktionalistischen” An- 
satz der Systemtheorie (S. 36). Dabei beschränkt sie sich weitgehend auf den Struk- 
turfunktionalismus Talcott Parsons, den sie zudem fast ausschließlich durch seine 
westdeutschen Kritiker (Bergmann, Dahrendorf) zu Wort kommen läßt. Im folgen- 
den 3. Kapitel referiert sie breit Probleme der Mitgliederrekrutierung (der Lehrer 
und Schüler). Das Anschlußkapitel leitet sie mit kritischen Anmerkungen zur sozio- 
logischen Theorie der sozialen Rolle ein und beschreibt dann die soziale Rolle des 
Lehrers und deren spezifische Bestimmung durch den Beamtenstatus. Das 5. Kapi- 
tel diskutiert das Organisationsziel als “‘mehrdimensionales Merkmal" und gibt eine 
Zusammenfassung von Ansätzen zur Klassifikation von Organisationen gemäß ihren 
Zielbestimmungen. Der folgende Abschnitt (6) bemüht sich um "inhaltliche 
Aspekte schulischer Zielbestimmungen"': die Autorin skizziert die Einwirkung von 
Interessenverbünden (der Kirchen und - im Anschluß an Nyssen und Baethge - der 
Wirtschaft) auf das Organisationsziel der Schule und kritisiert den Leerformelcha- 
Takter gesetzlich verankerter Bildungs- und Erziehungsziele. Das letzte Kapitel 
(“Das Verhältnis der Mitglieder zu den Zielen der Organisation Schule") übertrágt 
Presthus’ Typologie der Anpassung auf dieLehrer (die Aufsteigenden, die Indifferen- 
ten, die Ambivalenten). 

5 Die Kritik an der Arbeit hat von zwei Gesichtspunk S 
le Verdienste und Schwächen innerhalb des gewählten Untersuchungsgangs anzu 
Sprechen, und zweitens ist nach der generellen Fruchtbarkeit des Ansatzes zu fragen. 
тиш ersten nur zwei Anmerkungen. Peters organisationstheoretische Kategorien- 
me ist nahezu ausschlieBlich Renate Mayntz verpflichtet. Sie benutzt deren 

ategorien als Raster, mit dessen Hilfe sie Materialien der Bildungsforschung 
VC ech, Datei hat sie ein umfangreiches Schrifttum aufgearbeitet; so sind p 
sondere die Kapitel 3 und 4 handliche Literaturübersichten, ohne daß es = 
Autorin immer gelungen ist, die Relevanz des breit vorgetragenen rn = 
ihre Erkenntnisinteressen deutlich zu machen. Bei der Diskussion pic а ane 
blematik plädiert sie vorschnell für ein spezifisches Verständnis von Ro e, ce 
Schreibt, der Rollenbegriff impliziere “einen bestimmten Individualitätsver us 
griff impliziere “ei : chtlich “das total 
Sesellschaftlichen Individuums" (S. 76). Peter schwebt hier er fliche Funktio- 
entwickelte Individuum" vor, “für welches verschied I e болванка, 
en einander ablósende Betätigungsweisen sind”. Solch normative OP 


do S ) 
Roll muß mit Luhmann gefragt werden, ob Personen si 


ten auszugehen. Erstens sind 
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autonomien durch die mögliche Auslösung der Mechanik des ‘‘Pygmalion’’-Effekts 
der eigenen Intention in den Rücken fällt, und ob emanzipatorische und lebbare 
Strategien nicht mógliche Chancen der Rollendistanzierungen suchen und Indivi- 
dualitätsmuster im Feld der Rollenerwartungen und Rollenzumutungen aufspüren 
müßten. 

Zum zweiten Gesichtspunkt. Irritierend ist Klafkis Bemerkung im Vorwort, der 
vom ‘‘methodologische(n) Hauptinteresse’’ der Arbeit spricht und meint, die Frage- 
stellung der Autorin sei “vorwiegend methodologischer Art”. Ein solches ‘‘Haupt- 
interesse" hätte den wissenslogischen Status organisationstheoretischer Aussagen 
problematisieren und nach den Bedingungen der Möglichkeit einer Soziologie der 
(Schul-) Organisation fragen müssen. Dies hat Peter nicht getan, und es ware un- 
billig, es zu verlangen; ein Autor wäre überfordert, müßte er detailliert Fragestel- 
lung, Entwicklungsstand und theoretischen Horizont einer so heterogenen Disziplin 
methodologisch suerte, Denn die Beschäftigung mit Organisation eier 
heute zu einem ebenso eier а Ae sg EE i wee ec? 
mit dem sich u.a. Industriesoziolo d B E Mrs air nn 

gen und Organisationspsychologen beschäftigen. 


Auch wer dies einräumt, wird si = 

» ch fragen miissen, ob d Е Weg 
i er v ; e e We 

mehr ist als der Versuch, Forschungsr. i on Peter gewahlt 8 


< h 1 gsresultate unter einem spezifischen Gesichts- 

us ew hp Versuch konstituiert noch keine tragfáhige Analyse der 
ion (dies zeigt sich u, “ іта”, ei 

gegen ape iiis cá 1 u.a. auch daran, daß ""Schulklima'', eine 


ete Instrumentari praktische – F. ruchtbarkeit 
e we Darium die plausible Verortung der 
ate elbst die vergleichsweise einfache Unter- 

(е va (der Unterrichtsorganisation etc.) und 
möglich (im 4. Kapitel liege sic sun omeren2) ist in Peters “Modell” nicht 
Objektrolle und Metarolle geet Das ot durch die Differenzierung УОП 


PowELL, Joun L., Selectio 


of London Press, 1973, PP. 100. 80p ?n Scotland. London: UniversitY 
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up until 1970. i 2 Ina а 
verte m RUES in Scotland reports the findings relating to 
painstaking Steeg, oke pr pocta nop later then. 1965. Through 
rac у low level. he subjects being studied was kept at a 

n brief, the findi г: : 
Xo berika en beep ty кисе Scottish Certificate of Education (SCE) proved 
predictor than the SAT ne used. The finding that this test was a better 
achievement test and tl pi RE not at all surprising since the former is an 
was a fairly poor predi e atter primarily an aptitude test. Nonetheless, the SCE 
for nora E ie: ictor at that (as one might expect), hardly ever accounting 
to predict. ті e а ot the variance of the academic criteria it was supposed 
9180 investigated; t = er. ise regression analysis, other promising predictors were 
already i NE P ga er, the additional criterion variance over and above that 
The theoretical sie, SCE in each case proved to be negligible. 
Thelstterin eie eemi research method are commendably well described. 
on similar projects reihe very useful guide to those wishing to embark 
complex see = rag Powell’s explanations of and arguments for using 
simple language nen such as regression analysis, are clear and stated in 
do n to profit from). sacrificing accuracy (a lesson which many researchers could 
бүз ыу, one criticism, and a fairly minor one at 
Some cases bet somehow inappropriate use of statis 
Other See breng the statistical significance © 
Testing the bore: we might expect to find mention of them, they are omitted. 
hazardly е жө Gë? of certain results seems to have taken place hap- 
point, The data for leng i In my opinion these tests are not necessary at any 
Only if the group Po i udy was collected from populations and not from samples. 
carry out signifie well'was studying was a sample, would he have been obliged to 
Saber we sei 

Somewhat rica mal second criticism. From the same data, I would have derived 
university achieven conclusions. Whereas Powell emphasised that the prediction of 
criterion I would h nent proved to be better than chance, using à meaningfulness 
than chance at Ger argued that these predictors are not really very much better 
Conclusion that e edicting 5000055 at the university level. Powell was led to the 
land (i.e. preservi s results justified present university selection procedures 1n Scot- 
argue that the ing E selection procedure status quo); on the other hand, I would 
trance test s D y that there are very slim grounds for keeping those with en- 
What it all boil: he о but below the prerequisite minimum out of university. 
quences: admit own to is which error one considers to have more serious conse- 
(because of hi t2. Semeone who goes on to fail or barring admission to someone 
Succeeded ер аав 1е55 than the prerequisite qualifications) who might have 
does, that onl е been given the chance. Quite simply, if one believes, as Powell 
UNiversit nly those identified as the most suited students should be admitted to 
pre ia à measure like the SCE, though poor in any absolute sense, is the best 
available. On the other hand, if one regards higher education as a right, 
sts that especially 


one 
NL have to allow more open entry since the evidence sugge р 
Chances > cut-off point those that are denied entry would not have very different 
cants ser succeeding in university as those admitted. By denying the latter appli- 
ry, one could be doing them a disservice by frustrating them from realising 
ited raising OT lowering of entry 


their a Р 
cademic potential. Given that either the limi 


that, with respect to Powell's 
tical tests of significance. In 
f certain results, whereas in 
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standards is unlikely to have any noticeable effect 
at university, this raises the question of where aj 
the line? 


on the completion rate or success 
nd on what basis does one draw 


this and many of the other assump- 
The result may be the startling dis- 

§ Many present selection practices. 

f this review to criticism of Powell's 
as discrediting what is a very fine 

nsiveness for years to come. I would 


G. W. Masraxv, University of Regina 


SAMUELS, MICHAEL ANTHONY, Education in 


of Culture Transfer and Administration. 
Press, 1970. pp. 185, 


Angola, 1878-1914: A History 
New York: Teachers College 


enior staf e- 
town Center for Strategi i aff member of the Georg 
Fortunately, the day is past when '* 


„эъ 
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of their narrative and analysis in the last four chapters: "An Expanding Colony 
and Education"; "Planting Time in a Barren Field"; "The Missions Mature: 
Harvest in the Field"; and “Expanded Activity: Toward an Educational Policy”. 
Samuels’ Appendix E is tantalizingly left uninterpreted; it consists of 55 names of 
alumni of Luanda Seminary 1889-1911, giving entry and departure dates, race, 
district of origin and, for some, positions occupied afterward. 

Scrupulously neutral in tone, Dr. Samuels may be accused of minimizing the 
evils of Portuguese oppression. This would be unfair and untrue. But perhaps a 
more broad-gauge setting somewhere in the course of his presentation, revealing the 
Soror features of British, French, German, Belgian and Portuguese “adapta- 
Чопіѕт” in the interests of settler farmers and metropolitan security forces, might 
have infused his analysis with more bite. As it stands, the book is a sound piece of 
work with much for the non-Portuguese reading public, and perhaps even more for 


the others, to contemplate. 
ROBERT KoEHL, University of Wisconsin 


Unesco Regional Office for Education in Asia, First Level of Education 
in the Asian Region. Bulletin No. 14. Bangkok: Unesco Regional Office 


for Education in Asia, 1973 pp. 265. 


| This is a most useful publication, not only because it gathers together significant 
information from countries in the Asian Region, but because it comments on it 
Clearly but temperately. It consists of an Introduction drawing attention to common 
Problems and attempts to deal with them, more detailed studies of first-level edu- 
cation in thirteen different countries with a separate section on the reform of primary 
education in the Soviet Union, and a critical discussion of four major problems 
affecting Asian education at the first level (“wastage”, reform of curricula in relation 
to future employment, trainin g for teaching in rural societies, and out-of-door educa- 
tion for young people). There is in addition a full bibliographical supplement. 
С Marked Progress has been made in the last two decades, and the two Regional 
Onferences in Karachi (1959-60) and Bangkok (1965) have fostered the exchange 
of experience and the co-operative setting of targets for the region. The main papar 
Presented to the Bangkok Conference reported on first-level enrolment ratios that: 
(i) in Seven countries (14 per cent of the population of the region) it had reached 89 
Ca Kong (ii) in eight countries (84 per cent of the population) 57 per e sed?) 
In уу © countries (3 per cent of the population) it was still as low as a per gënt 
n the decade 1950-60 the average number of additional enrolments each year w 
Sage: 2.9 million, in 1960-70 it was over 4.8 million. There was, however, a slowing 
Wn in the latter half of the sixties. 
ön ribute must be paid to what has been a really gigantic effort Genie? ei 
e Socially very significant feature of it: the increase in the num 5 g 
rolled). This expansion has meant very large increases in pab Be endire = 
education, and there have been corresponding improvements in the qualifications 
faqnchers, the range of subjects studied and other things. But there are some brutal 
S to be faced. . 
irst, althou olments in the sixties was twice as fast as 
© growth e ac eei cem т 14, the rate at which population is increas- 
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ing would require an increase of over 50 per cent in schooling facilities in about 
15 years just to maintain the enrolment ratios at the existing level. Secondly, wast- 
ageis frightening. Only 40 per cent of those enrolled in Grade 1 in 1960 reached Grade 
5. The pupil/teacher ratioisgetting worse, not better. Above all, although some experi- 
ments and some more general reforms give hope, the curriculum is still far too 
closely tied to a narrow "academic" ideal which encourages mere rote-learning, the 
system of promotion to successive grades by examinations that rarely test the most 
important things is still general, and the primary schools, especially perhaps in the 
villages, simply are not in the mainstream of community life. A tremendous effort, 


in which there must be more international aid, is required to help education win 


the depressing struggle against teeming over-population and to give it the qualita- 
tive improvement without which quantitative expansion is so disappointing. 


LioxEL Ervin, University of London 
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EDUCATION OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
THE SOCIAL DIMENSION 


by W. Bryan DocknELL, Edinburgh, and Cezar BIRZEA, Bucharest 


The rapid extension of provision for handicapped children has become a 
major problem for modern technological societies, particularly where 
Sovernments are committed to allocating increasingly large amounts of 
State revenue to the support of special education. The most delicate ques- 
tions arise where governments have supported two separate and expensive 
educational systems, one for "normal" and another for "abnormal" 
children. These different educational bodies are working in parallel, too 
often without channels of communication and, as a consequence, excep- 
tional children may have a common handicap which is social rather than 
mental, physical or emotional: it reflects the definitions proposed by a 
Particular society or imposed on its members, including legal barriers of 

üreaucratic limits preventing the integration of “abnormal” people in- 
to the “normal” educational system as well as the society at large. ` 

This special number of the International Review of Education examines 

* Social dimension of handicap, in a variety of national settings, 
^ developed and underdeveloped, highly industrialised and emerging. 

Each has some elements in common with the others. Together, the artic- 
les, Communications and book reviews, focused as they are on we, 
Aspects of the single theme, offer the reader varied views of the kind o 
daptations that have to be made by society so that the handicapped ee? 

© fitted in. These different contributions have been organised in a = s 
matrix with the main articles covering general issues, and individual han: 
Сар discussed in a series of briefer аач E mae 


"Irst, Gallagher (North Carolina) reviews recent 3 
i Ў : Seit «ception- 
кы education. He т out the rapid extension of provision for except 


ate f 

children and the breakdown of the old certainties nn : gem à 

8 Andicaps, He considers the life that handicapped peo P ios the handi- 
Tiet and the appropriateness of provision which has isola 


ae B 
са : : apr ; a whole. This article deal 
Ke in education and in life from society roast of positive attitu- 


9 With some related questions such as the à 
cies other 
es towards handicap he the public at large, and the role of agen 
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appear to have had most success in European socialist countries and 
describes the psychological and social assumptions lying behind them: he 
also considers the relation between physical ("defect") and social 
("deficiency") handicap. He emphasises that while the final goal of 
special education is the integration of the handicapped child into society, 
this will usually require special instructional programmes. As far as 
education is concerned, the important point is not the physical placement 
of the handicapped child in the midst of normal children, it is the pro- 
vision of the skills to interact with normal children and function effect- 
ively in society. 

The reassimilation of the young handicapped into active social life 
still seems to encounter numerous difficulties. This is why Newman and 
Wilkins (New York) concentrate on the social roots of handicap, parti- 
cularly the extent to which the handicap reflects the formal barriers im- 
posed by societies themselves. In order to facilitate social integration, 
some institutions are set up equipped to lead their pupils from primary 
School age to professional life, but such measures are often left to private 
initiatives and have not been developed in every country. 

The big problem of education for the handicapped for life in the devel- 
oping countries, as Moriyama (Dar es Salaam) states, seems to be that © 
providing disabled citizens with opportunities for a productive life. Be- 
cause of the high rate of unemployment among school-leavers in most 
poor countries, the claims of the handicapped seem very weak. It has of- 
ten been asked, too, whether the handicapped should be educated whilst 
half the world’s children do not go to school. On the other hand, to raise 
FER by providing education and then dash them by making no provision 
fr hws amen of cape ha аит, у 
Moriyama, based EE d at ell, The se SUBE african 

Aa dapi projects under development 1n some 

countries, lies in sheltered workshops and cooperative rural settlements 
| The general trend of special education is to enable the handicapped d 
find a place, as soon as possible, in the normal school system and in 50016 y 
at large. In many countries where special education is becoming ап accept 
ed part of the system, solutions have been based on the assumption ni 
elimination of competition with children of average and аоуе-ауотав 
ability will mitigate ће problems of the handicapped and promote e 
educational progress. Labregére (Paris) reviews these solutions ан. от! 
following typology: social institutions, aimed at protecting society я Ith 
abnormal people; medical institutions, intended to preserve the сенй 
of the community; and educational institutions, whose purpose 15 s ve 
mote the fullest development of the handicapped. While each of these 


men, а, 
: ў 
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del aere sae cesis d effective, there is no reason to regard institu- 
kan dicap pe p RER as the best answers to the problems of the 
Ken be eta : > ould seem that the development of special education 
wie fh can pei by including it within the general educational system 
Bid Says ake advantage of the existing educational infrastructure 
3. 

Ni air mes and social attitudes vary by culture and type of handi- 
Dal Ki SCH nc Fotheringham and Creal (Toronto) state that the 
dee йа a ep ae child, or the development of handicap in an ol- 
for b e, hà Seis both family and community. The handicapped child, 
by felinos ле parents have an excessive over-protectiveness, complicated 

ings of guilt, disgust and pity, is a disturbing element in the family 
the home atmosphere. The Fothering- 


circl io н 
€ which causes deterioration of 
appropriate parental be- 


о contribution emphasises the need for app: i 

ability : eme on the mother's continued contact with the child and her 

the child supply a one-to-one teaching arrangement during the time when 

used ж 19 most susceptible to change. In this way, the family can be 
TI as a teaching environment for the preschool handicapped child. 

6n ge second section of our special issue includes briefer communications 

able Prog rammes and projects which are currently in progress that en- 
* different handicapped people to establish satisfactory social and 


x i H D . 
Pcational lives. Hopwood (London) describes the Cliffdale Industrial 
(Paris) is concerned 


Sit Unit (ITU) for mentally retarded. Oléron ( 
(Cini à socialisation of deaf children by the acquisition of speech. Roth 
hindi ошаша) deals with the best available provisions for the visually 
Бош. capped in Eastern Europe. Lungfiel (Hamburg) presents a к= 
(Sya of view on early education for the physically handicapped. md 
Bee focuses on the special education by the culturally and MC ly 
ix particularly on experiences with Aborigines and Maoris in 
for on countries, Bowers (Toronto) describes the Ontario programmes 
Fi e education of maladjusted children. | " 
as Inally, we have included a set of book reviews covering some e 
br ege of the field. Radu (Bucharest) reviews the periodicals on specia 
Ucation in Eastern Europe and points out their peculiar contribution to 
ү + Social integration of defective children. Other reviews are concerned 
vith behaviour modification of the mentally retarded (Jackson), me- 


dica] Perspectives of the mental health services (Pilkington), the psycholo- 
p (Davidson), adaptations made by 


Sical ass : à i : 
"Cal assumption lying behind handica 5 
Society so that d handicapped may be fitted in (Milne), and a famous 
bës of a deaf-blind woman who was able to graduate from a “normal 
"versity and to write books (Schiff). 
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The issues posed by our contributors cover a wide gamut of ends and 
means. The consequence has been the sharpening of insights and under- 
standing of the social dimension of special education and, perhaps even 
moreimportant, aclarification of some of the fundamental questions which 
must be examined in the near future. A brief list of these questions in- 
cludes: Isthe concept of “abnormality” a valid one for programme planners 
or is it too global to have meaning and applicability? To what extent are 
the functions of the educational system similar for all members of the 
community and in what ways do they differ for handicapped people? 
How and on what bases should educational provisions be allocated for 
preparation of the handicapped for normal life in society? Is discrimina- 
tion in terms of special schools, smaller classes, better staffing ratios, 
additional material and resources, special ancillary services for the handi- 
capped, defensible and on what bases should such decisions be made? 

In closing these preliminary comments, the editors wish to express 
their appreciation to all contributors, without whom the publication o 
this issue would not have been possible, and to the Unesco Institute for 
Education in Hamburg for its patience, encouragement and helpfulness: 


CURRENT TRENDS IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


by JAME 
s J. GALLAGHER, Frank Porter Graham Child Development 
Center, University of North Carolina 


Thi i ; 
Dee sie will attempt to trace briefly some of the major trends in 
port will сз ane n the United States over the past half decade. The re- 
gas ds SE education activity at three different levels in the 
Size trs Set a lishment: the feacher-handicapped child interaction, 
BI. hom kee m educational concerns are the changes in what is taught 
stative de do qe ; the educator-handicapped child level, where admini- 
program seite on modifications In organizational forms and general 
policy ee T affect the handicapped child; and the third level, the 
legislators -handicapped child interaction, where policy makers such as 
and per or school board members distribute scarce resources of funds 
sonnel. Major changes at each of these levels of concern have ta- 


ke Р 

olara in the last few years. 
den ‘exceptional children 
na = children who deviate sufficiently 
éme "` educational programming. 


» in the United States covers a wide va- 
from the average to require some 
Kirk's (1972) definition is well 


child (1) i 4 m the normal or average 
or physi ai mental characteristics, (2) ties, (3) in neuromuscular 
Md m er | characteristics, i or, (5) in commune 
à ete ilities, or (6) in mu t it requires 
deval 1 ication of school pract rder to 

elop to his maximum capacity. 


d incidence of app 


Itiple handicaps to suc! 
ices, OT special educa 


"e due is a generally accepte roximately ten DÉI cent 
his c otal number of handicapped children covered by this definition. 
onservative percentage is accepted on the basis of federal standards 
ungsters with 


rathi 
er than any professional study. There are many yo i 
ng conditions. A major Joint Commis- 


Se 
Gel versions of the handicapping : 
Sites n Mental Health report (1970) listed two per cent of US children as 
typ rely disturbed, with another eight or ten per cent in need of some 
fa b. of mental health care. Estimates for other disorders vary according 
ped € degree of deviance seen necessary for membership In the handicap- 
group. 
of the educati 


T 
ай SC 1 presents a general summary 
Па current changes in special education philosophy and 


ifferent groups of handicapped children: mild, moderate, an 


onal expectations 
practice for three 
d severe. 
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TABLE 1 


Current Changes in Special Education Related to Level of Handicap 


Level of Handicap Educational Expectations ee Р 
ild: educational 

и" retarded Can become self suffi- Strong trend Sec 
Emotionally disturbed cient under proper edu- иенин a neci] Sere 
Learning disability cation and therapeutic children with SI casted 
Functional speech care. vices provided и е 

problems Resource — one 

Partially sighted rooms and — A ева, 
Hard of hearing dial specialists о 

Moderate: А è ess 

Eo Sensory handicaps usual- More public school Gen 
Deaf ly educated in separate institutional emie) ir 

settings but can be self continuing € nof 
sufficient in adulthood. grams will remain the 
Moderate continuing care 

into adulthood expected 

for others. 

Severe: individua- 
Multiple handicaps Custodial care often re- Segregated and inc ograms- 
Trainable and severely quired. Simple self care lized educational e E udi 

retarded and some supervised job Sheltered workshops ge 
Autistic and schizo- skills, the current limit training SEET e 
phrenic of expectation, normal expectation 


adulthood. 


= e 
For the mild cases, there has been a wave of policy decisions requiring ` 
return of these children to the normal classroom with resource pe 
itinerant teacher services being substituted for special class gie 
The moderately handicapped, requiring continuous educational каї 
but with hope of partial or total self sufficiency in adulthood, are s their 
ly becoming more integrated with the regular education agam their 
home communities rather than in large institutions distant mtt o 
homes. For the severely handicapped, individualized t greatly 
specific self-help and social skills based on learning principles | sol 
increased, but these children remain in highly segregated und 


Teacher-H andicapped Child Changes 


i ior sh 
At the classroom or therapist level the major — 
on the systematization of prescriptive teaching procedures, 


ave focused 
the greater 
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Specificity of techniques for controlling deviant behavior, and continued 
efforts to improve measurably the developing skills of handicapped child- 
ren. 

Prescriptive teaching. There has been a greater emphasis on individual 
diagnosis of learning problems and the subsequent development of an in- 
dividualized training program. The emphasis on the diagnosis of children 
with learning disabilities has been enhanced through devices such as the 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities which focuses on intraindividual 
differences in the output of the developing child (Kirk, McCarthy and Kirk 


1968). Remedial programming has become more highly precise (Falck 
1973) to the point of distinguishing such processes as auditory closure, 


auditory Scanning, auditory monitoring, etc., and providing specific 
Instructiona] techniques for dealing with each problem area. 

Despite the popularity of prescriptive teaching, evidence for the success 
of this instructional approach has been rather limited. Bracht (1970) re- 
Viewed ninety studies relating particular aptitude patterns to treatment 
Programs and found differences favoring the specific treatment approach 
a only fiveof them. A review of the effectiveness of the well-known Frostig 
visual perception training program (Hammill and Wiederholt 1973) re- 
vealed that six out of seven studies found no differences in trained and 
om trained subjects. Even when perceptual gains were made under train- 
©. these gains did not generalize to other developmental or academic 

as, 

There is little reason to doubt the usefulness of such clinical programs 
Keeser in individual cases, but there remains skepticism that wide- 
ge ad application of such clinical diagnosis brings any special benefits to 

Se groups of handicapped children. Sabatino, Kelling and Hayden (1973) 
ed mi to match specific auditory and visual skills of mentally retard- 
Speci dren to a single channel, perceptual curriculum. Children who had 
ege Skills in the visual area sometimes received visual training and 

times auditory training, while those with auditory skills did likewise. 
le training did result in better performance in both respective channels; 
ae the gains were not specific to the type of training received. In 
die children assigned to a group that received only individual 
Ntion”, but no specific training in either visual or auditory dimensions, 
Ken Bains similar to those children who were receiving specific per- 
| Pt ual training. Such results call for continued careful attention to the 
Mitations of usefulness of these specific remedial approaches. 
Cati chavior management. One of the perennial problems of the special edu- 
fap. teachers or therapists is how to exert behavioral control over dis- 
Wve children and how to stimulate positive motivation on the part of 
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their students. The extensive use of techniques of behavior modification 
and operant conditioning that began in the middle sixties has continued 
and expanded. Particular beneficiaries of this movement have been the 
moderate and severely retarded and disturbed children who previously 
had often been abandoned educationally on the grounds that nothing 
much of consequence could be done for them. 

The advantages of behavior modification programs are that they re- 
quire: (a) specific identification of the behaviors to be modified; (b) the 
identification of those events which will illustrate the responsiveness о 
the child; апа (с) a set of rules specifying the relationship between beha- 
vior and the consequent event. All of these dimensions require close ob- 
servation and attention given to the child. A fourth important advantage 
is that these techniques can be used by modestly educated persons such 
as cottage parents, day care workers, or parents. Hewitt (1971) has offer- 
ed a number of specific applications of behavior shaping to special educa- 
tion. 

Operant techniques have been used to enhance a wide var iety of self- 
care behaviors for severely handicapped such as toileting, feeding, ап 
grooming (Kazden and Craighead 1973). These techniques have been = 
frequently used to improve auditory discrimination and enhance the spo? 
taneous speech of the youngsters (Bricker 1972; Perne, Gregerson an 
Sloane 1970). 


There are two reservations regarding the use of the behavior modifie 

tion techniques; first, most of these studies have found that the modifie 
behavior does not generalize to situations where the reinforcers аге nb. 
effect. Second, consistent and desired behavior changes require carefu 
attendant training (Nawas and Braun 1970). il 

While the vast majority of attempts to modify behavior patterns fa 
into the operant conditioning mode, some use has been mace of er 
imitation and modeling. Altman and Talkington (1971) point out the pro 
varieties of possible applications for modeling. Such procedures can eg 
be used with severely handicapped children (Azrin, Bugle and O'Pr 
1971). 

Long and Newman (1971) report on a variety of techniqu 
the behavior of disruptive children, which include the clear ES 
ment of standards, toleration (but not sanctioning) of certain ү tech“ 
that helps teachers understand the problem, positive managemen „ап 
niques to stop inappropriate actions that disrupt classroom "UT ait 
a design of the classroom ecology to decrease the likelihood of apP® 
of disruptive behavior. 

Special curriculum and methods. Special education teachers 


have nad 
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few systematic curriculum or procedural adaptations to follow in meet- 
ing the educational needs of handicapped children. During the last decade 
M Specialized remedial or special curricular systems have become avail- 
able, 

The "Me Now" curriculum developed by the Biological Sciences Curri- 
culum Study is a complete curricular package for intermediate and junior 
high School mildly retarded children. The program focuses on the child 
himselt and is designed to enhance his self-knowledge (Mayer 1970). The 
life Sciences content of “Ме Now” demonstrates concretely the dimensions 
of digestion, circulation, respiration, excretion, and general growth and 
development. It also maintains an emphasis on inquiry and discovery 
Presentation found in other BSCS curricula as a means of motivating stu- 
dent interest. 

Ж. extensive social learning curricular program by Goldstein (1974) 
td bois from research evidence that adult success for theretarded depend- 
en on social skills than on cognitive ability or vocational skills. An 
н ysis of social difficulties of the retarded led to a comprehensive effort 
© teach children skills in terms of getting along with others, identifying 
ер, Tecognizing dependence, recognizing and reacting to emotions, etc. 
d a has been a growing willingness to try new approaches and explore 
m er educational strategies to deal with old problems in other areas 
MINE. handicapped as well. One of the most distinctive is the Total Com- 
stage E Program for deaf children (Brill 1970) which tries to steer a 
meth a path between the traditionally antagonistic oral and manual 
md n S, but stresses the importance of early language by teaching signs 
м Inger spelling at the preschool level. This approach is designed to 

e ne of the developing linguistic and syntactic capabilities of 
ier ilq at that level (Moores 1970; Quigley and Power 1972). It also 
mob, eg the use of speech later on, thus more closely resembling a 

Of of European approaches to deaf education (Markovin 1960). 

Ы er systematic efforts to aid in the early development of language- 
ayed children can be noted in such items as the DISTAR Program 

P and Englemann 1966) and the Peabody Language Development 
P "nn, Horton and Smith 1968). 

Kit development. One of the developments of the last decade has been 
" encouragement of greater diversity in personnel to provide educatio- 
en rn for handicapped children. Instead of just the special education 

er in a special classroom, or the special therapist who worked with 
ака handicapped or emotionally disturbed children, there has arisen 
е аа іп the utility of paraprofessional personnel, resource teachers, 
ary specialists, and parents in the special education team (Brazziel 


S 


a 
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1973; Ora 1973; Harvey 1973). The training of such personnel is no longer 
seen as the exclusive province of established university training programs 
but as part of the legitimate role of the modern special education service 
delivery effort in the public schools. If new developments continue to 
emerge at the rapid rate of the last decade, it is likely that the training 
role and responsibilities of state departments of education and local edu- 
cation programs will continue to expand. 

Intervention efforts. There have been a wide variety of intervention ef- 
forts, focusing mainly on environmentally disadvantaged children, that 
have substantial implications for early programming for mildly handicap- 
ped children (Spaulding 1972; Stedman ct al. 1972; Weikart et al. 1970). 
Karnes (1973) reported on the impact of a variety of intervention tech- 
niques ranging in structure from Montessori to Bereiter-Englemann. She 
found that those programs that were structured and cognitively based, 
with an emphasis on language development, had the greatest long-range 
iam on intellectual functioning and academic progress of the children. 
A carefully designed and administered program seems necessary to obtain 
the modest results recorded. 

RUE гата "int been made to develop alternative home- 
Strat e special class or day care center intervention prost% 
variations have been sought, both on grounds of economic feasibility 
ce a reaction to criticism that day care centers may have an unfavor- 
i see family unit. A variety of studies that stressed parent“ 
1970; Levenstein 1971 ad Gray and Klaus 1970; Schaefer 1969; Ger 
a modest (éen of de pan Karnes, Teska, and Hodgins 1970) all revealec 
preschool disadv HEES 1n kg, даман; the intellectual development " 
antaged children, many of whom would otherwise fall in 
the borderline or retarded ability levels. A recent revi stressed the 
importance atlenssta 5s recent review Streset™ — 
z Í long-term follow-up to verify favorable results on the inte! 
ge a studies (Ackerman and Moore 1974) 

Boer enel don consequence of the greater emphasis on the pre 
eer venena € side es children is the increased tendency 

art o insi > ar 

(1873) reported on ne ur program. Shearer and ae 

i ject which provided a curl iculum 
upon a developmental profile for handicapped children, aged zero throug? 
Six. Substantial success was reported on the parents’ ability to carry ov 
the prescriptions involved, and differences were naa in favor of increa? 
ed developmental performance of the child. 
Heber et al. (1972) have published an account of the most intensiv? 
early intervention study yet reported. This program focused on childre? 
of low ability mothers in a socioeconomically unfavorable census tract I 


based 
gram. 
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an urban area. The intervention program began at about age three months 
and was carried out on an all-day basis, five days a week. Emphasis was 
Placed on cognitive-language, socio-emotional, and perceptual-motor 
development with the treatment prescribed by professional specialists 
but delivered by “teachers” who were workers ‘from the same neighbor- 
hood. They received intensive on-the-job training but were not formal 
Special education teachers. 
we ed sr this eer popan hors E the 
— aos world. After five years, the children receiving. this daily tu- 
Ig of us i. had an average IO score of 126 compared with an average 
ate far in ër aia eesti comparison group. These favorable findings 
a later а Xcess of other results obtained when intervention bomi begun at 
age and raises the issue once again as to how early "early inter- 


Venti ” 3 : 
ge "€ needs to be to compensate for early unfavorable social environ- 
nt, 


Reeg Leader-Child Level Changes 
ton tee is limited in influencing change or adoption of new educa- 
eha m ee, Major changes in program direction and adoption are in 
ese e = of educational leaders and administrators. Forces impinging on 
irectio Ucational leaders often have greater influence on special education 
Such Cas ës do actions of the classroom teacher or therapist. Several 
KE eme that are clearly identifiable today are a wholesale move to 
and Wegen , concern over legal rights of the handicapped child, 
handicapped à interest in establishing early education programs for the 
bs pini ng. A major change in special education philosophy occurr- 
"m = carly seventies with the move away from special classes for 
then andicapped children to normalization of the child’s environment 
histone possible. This change affected programs for the retarded, 
Tam of aly disturbed, and learning disability children. In this new pro- 
Cacher mainstreaming”, special education teachers operate as resource 
ion es sharing the responsibility with the regular teacher for the educa- 
: the exceptional child (Affleck, Lehning and Brow 1973). 

M i: educators have been hurried towards greater integration with 
Claim Ge lar school program by attacks from minority group antes who 
tro | at special education programs have been used as a place to dump” 

esome minority group students and get them “out of the hair” of 
Sular education program (Mercer 1971). Garrison and Hammill (1971) 
eee over 350 children in the greater Philadelphia area placed in 
Y retarded classes against criteria for diagnosis of mental retarda- 


mi] 


the re 
Comp 
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tion. They found that placement may have been inappropriate for two 
out of three of the children. They strongly suggested that these classes 
had become populated by youngsters who may have behavior problems or 
who just may be low on the socioeconomic scale. Neer et al. (1973) pre 
sented three almost identical case studies to thirty-one psychologists. 
The case studies differed only in the socioeconomic characteristics of the 
hypothetical children. Nevertheless, this difference was enough to sway 
the judgment of the psychologists in terms of a diagnosis of mental retar- 
dation for the low socioeconomic status cases. 

While there has been a raging conflict as to the impact of special classes 
on the retarded, few investigators have thought to ask the children them- 
selves what they thought of the situation. Warner, Thrapp, and Walsh 
(1973) asked 369 children in special classes for the retarded in school dis- 
tricts in California in culturally different and low income areas abou 
their likes and dislikes of the special program. The younger the children, 
the more they expressed positive feelings about the special class and view" 
ed their placement as an increased opportunity to learn to read and to 
catch up. However, different settings and ages can produce different re 
sults. Gozali (1972) reported on the perception of adolescent EMR 8Р6" 
cial class students of their own educational setting. Most of these students, 
questioned in a secondary work-study program, expressed strong negative 
feelings about their experiences, characterizing them as degrading and 
useless. 

Gallagher (1972) has suggested that special education has too often 
operated as an exclusionary process masquerading as a remedial process: 
He proposed a special education contract for mildly handicapped children, 
a mutual agreement between parents and school which would require the 
school to present and certify to specific educational objectives one 9 
which would be an expectation that the children are to be returned to the 
regular program. 

It seems clear that the strong shift in emphasis to mainstreaming is based 

on social issues rather than scholarly research and evaluation. How 
ever, the lack of clear evidence for special class effectiveness (ChristoP 
and Renz 1969; Guskin and Spicker 1968) is a contributing factor. 
ing with the new trend towards mainstreaming, new evidence has appe 
ed on the social acceptance of retarded children in regular program" 
Bruininks, Rynders, and Gross (1974) found non-retarded peers rating | 
tarded children above average in social acceptance in urban classroO" ^, 
In suburban classrooms the retarded children of elementary 50100 Ge 
were chosen significantly less than average but still were not seriously d 
crepant to the normal group. This relatively favorable result contr? 
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with less favorable results obtained earlier (Rucker, Howe and Snider 
1969; Baldwin 1958; Johnson and Kirk 1950), and the authors ascribed 
differences to social class and sex factors which they suggested contami- 
nated the earlier results. 
Ж аге few research studies to indicate the expected success rate of 
icapped children returning to the regular program. One such study 
x EECH (1971) suggests some caution should be applied to any whole- 
first A in this direction. She undertook a five-year follow-up of the 
Ce? children enrolled in a program for children with learning disabili- 
as ich featured a special class program in a cooperative program 1n- 
ed ee hee ee school districts in New York State. The youngsters rang- 
tin ely in ability, but the median ability level fell in the dull normal 
Se. Nine out of ten of the youngsters were identified as restless and 
M while one out of three came from what were described as 
Profit £ le" homes. While a large number of the youngsters appeared to 
: Pies the special educational experience, only seventeen per cent of 
clear tne returned successfully to the regular program. It becomes 
Parate e for the more serious and prolonged problems, some kind of se- 
= an ии and intensive special education program will be needed 
tegula P. ement the effort to return as many youngsters as feasible to the 
Le gece program. | 
Чоп ch се of retarded. One of the most dramatic changes in the educa- 
of p m handicapped in the past decade has been the strong movement 
posit and citizen groups to the courts to obtain legal approval of the 
ties, ha = that each citizen, regardless of his own particular characteris- 
noted " = right to an appropriate education. Many of the other trends 
€ regul 1з телу = the move to reintegrate the mildly handicapped in 
oderat ar education program, the increased interest in the training of the 
ely and severely retarded and disturbed, etc. — are directly related 
„© Social and legal pressures on the educational and mental health es- 
‘shments, 
that o hool (1973) has pointed out, there are a series of connected rights 
f = being sought in state and district courts across the country. One 
€se is the "right to treatment” as in the Wyatt vs. Stickney case in 
a where institutions for the mentally ill and the mentally re- 
olo, Were called upon to fulfill the right to a humane physical and psy- 
i меан environment leading to habilitation. A second area of rights 
Ten ef the professional standards that have been applied to assign child- 
i: Special education. Thus, in Diana vs. State Board of Education, the 
oat the issues regarding the overbalance of minority group child- 
nd in special education classes (Mercer 1971). These cases have led 


targ, 
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to injunctions against group testing and the requirement that the S 
used to identify the retarded be appropriate for the particular cultura 
group of the child, and they state that no one be assigned to special с 
cation programs without parental consent. The third type of сазе deals 
with the right of a child to free public education, or "zero reject educa- 
tion. The first case in this series was the Pennsylvania Association for 
Retarded Children vs. the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in which à 
judgment was made that it was the responsibility of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania to provide appropriate educational programs for these 
youngsters. Following the judgment on this case, it was revealed that over 
14,000 retarded children had been denied access to public schooling on 2 
variety of pretexts in the state of Pennsylvania. As Gilhool pointed out, 
these decisions mean that handicapped children no longer have to ask for 
special favors or the good will of other people but can ask for what they 
need educationally as a matter of right and justice. 
Ross Jr., DeYoung, and Cohen (1971) summarized the arguments pl я 
against special education by the variety of court challenges now current. 
These were: 


aced 


1. For many children, testing does not accu rately measure their learning abili 
ty. 

2. The administration of tests is often performed incompetently. lace 

3. Parents are not given an adequate opportunity to participate in the p'2 
ment decision. 

4. Special education programming is inadequate. 

5. Personal harm created by improper placement is irreparable. 


All of these issues present a special challenge to special education to be 


fully accountable in its procedures and its results. И 
Early childhood. И handicapping conditions can be cured oF set 
tially improved, then it follows that special education programs shou 
begin as early in the life of the child as possible (Caldwell 1973). The tren 
towards early intervention programs for handicapped children has 
marked in the past decade. It has been a major focus of legislative ac : 
(over half of the states now allow remedial and educational programs * 
handicapped children to begin before the mandatory entering a8* 
normal school children) and of special program development (Abeson op 
Trudeau 1970). One example of this effort has been the establishment 
over one hundred exemplary demonstration centers for the handicapP" 
that have as one of their purposes the exportation of special programs ^s 
practices so that all preschool handicapped children in the United : 4 ji 
have some type of service by the year 1980 (Ackerman and Moore 


jini 
The rationale for such early childhood programs is based on both € 


Eemer = -—— 
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cal experience and experimental evidence. There have been recent sug- 
Sestions that much more can be done for the retarded or disturbed child 
with an early habilitation program. This is a concept already well accept- 
ed for hard of hearing and deaf children because of their early needs for 
language development. This early start seems to be important not only to 
rer the establishment of unfavorable habits that could interfere 
\ future learning, but also to provide necessary environmental sti- 
= to interact with internal organizers of experience (Kohlberg 
a we find mildly handicapped children at an early age? Gallagher 
ed on mE (1972) summarized various techniques and research conduct- 
een identification of children with developmental disabilities. Their 
cee were that careful use of existing identification techniques can 
their i SN handicapped children with reasonable efficiency early in 
tis Ces span. This conclusion is seconded by Rutter (1970) who says that 
tiation ings on intellectual development suggest that some crude differen- 
Subnor of children into those with normal, mildly subnormal, and severely 
vm intelligence is possible in early childhood, but goes on to say 
check € number of errors made in such a process requires constant re- 
shoul i» Fr ankenburg (1973) cautions that early screening programs 
Successf | viewed critically апа not be instituted unless there is hope for 
Practic n treatment to follow such screening. If there is a situation where 
Brux ally all of the youngsters to be screened will need the treatment, 
ample, then screening is an unnecessary addition to the program. 


Bus 
licy Maker-Child Level Changes 
viel Tree art of politics, the work of the public policy maker, is to 
Ga € the scarce resources of a society to its most crucial issues, or to 
an iid amenable to improvement. The great public interest in the 
où apped, stimulated by politically active parents and professional 
E has been a major phenomenon in American education. 
schoor ram growth. Between 1966 and 1972 the amount spent on public 
б}; Programs for handicapped children tripled, reaching the level of 
dely Шоп dollars by 1972 (Gallagher et al., in press). One measure of the 
(loys, of legislative action to aid the handicapped is reported by Trudeau 
epis] - In the space of one year, 1972, 800 bills were introduced into state 
bout tures supporting special provisions for handicapped children, and 
250 of them have been enacted into law. 
* "ring the last decade federal agencies with major responsiblities for 
Чер ns for the handicapped have doubled their expenditures on a va- 
Y of research, training, demonstration, and service programs for handi- 
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capped children (Kakalik et al. 1974). This has brought both unaccustom- 
ed prosperity and visibility to the field of special education, and has re- 
sulted in major concerns about the nature of the responsibilities of special 
education within the framework of public education.. Despite this program 
growth, a conservative estimate is made that one exceptional child in 
three still is not receiving needed special education services (Martin 1968). 
The issue of the possible ill effects of labeling children “mentally retarded” 
or “emotionally disturbed” has recently come to the fore. As Gorham et 
al. (in press) state: 
Pragmatically speaking “good” labels are those which a parent can use to open 
doors for his child and maximize chances of marshalling resources in his behalf. 
“Bad” labels are those that close doors to the child, which place him in inferior 


programs or subject him to unpleasant or humiliating experiences and atti- 
tudes. 


A survey of state directors of special education (Gallagher et al, In 
press) revealed a strong tendency to keep the categorical label of “handi- 
capped” at the legislative and state budget level but to reimburse loca 
districts for special education services on the basis of identified professio" 
nal personnel or special education units without requiring the specific 
labeling of each individual child. In this way, the program needs can 
met without individual labeling and possible stigma. 

The trend towards systematic and long-range planning has raised en? 
nomic issues of cost benefits for programs for the handicapped. Initial 
attempts to assess such benefits have brought a favorable reading 0? p 
grams for the retarded that appear to return to society more than ег 
cost (Conley 1972). A similar conclusion was reached on programs for the 
blind and the deaf (Kakalik et al. 1974). 


Changing Models of Exceptional Children 
ation 


ating 


tion. In a disease with a specific causal agent that can be neutralize 
the application of special treatment, such an approach has merit. Ho ` 
ever, speech and hearing problems, learning disabilities, mental retard?" 
tion, etc., are not diseases; they are disorders — a diffuse collection of yen 
tional impairments that have no close relationship between cause an a y 
cational treatment. It is often more important to the educator to spec d 
the nature of the current condition or developmental patterns of the € 
than to search for the basic cause. 
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The role of research in the development of special education philosophy 
and practice has been imperfectly understood. The teacher and practitio- 
ner would like to have direct benefits to the classroom or therapy coming 
Immediately from research studies. But the impact of educational research 
comes, instead, as an accumulation of a certain body of studies gradually 
changes our perception of the nature of the child and his educational and 
Social environment. As we view the child differently, we change our minds 
about how he should be treated. For example, it took half a generation of 
Tesearch on the impact of the peer group on the learner to cause teachers to 
Unbolt the chairs from the school classroom and turn them so that students 
mae to one another and learn from one another, as well as from the 
‘i of the current messages being delivered by research is that it is not 
fully E ey, or the social envelope of the child, that needs to be care- 
er led for its influence and impact. There appears to exist a set of 
the indi Pi ganizers, or biological and psychological systems, preset within 
i А ‘dual, that needs careful investigation. For example, a large body 

Information has become available through the work of the psycholin- 
(Sey grüne the early development of language. The work of Chomsky 
mms rown and Fraser (1964), and McNeill (1970) clearly indicates the 

cqui re of some built-in mechanisms or systems such as the Language 

oF "pe Device (LAD). Through this device, the normal child of two 

receives years of age can sort out the jumble of auditory input he/she 

tural la and can develop sufficient grammatical structure to place struc- 

With Neri à elements in their proper places and thus communicate 
lers, 

Sepa d (1970) has illustrated the importance of the biological compo- 
d the interaction of biological and social factors as follows: 

1. Prelinguistic utterances undergo parallel development for deaf and hearing 

Children for at least six months. 

The age of onset of single words and phrases is no different from first-born 

to subsequent children. 

The orderly and consistent appearance of phonemic contrast suggests the 

Physiological maturation of motor abilities. 

Language acquisition has many of the characteristics of the critical period. 

It is impossible to acquire a first language after puberty or to acquire a sec- 

ond language without accent after puberty. 

The variety of associations or habits that are available when one knows a 

language is many orders of magnitude greater than a child would have time 


to learn in a finite childhood. 


2. 


The role of biological structures in creating behavioral predispositions 


has 
aS been further studied by Waldrop, Pedersen and Bell (1968). They ex- 
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amined a group of seventy-four intellectually normal children of two and 
a half years who had minor physical anomalies associated with Down's 
Syndrome. They found significant correlations between the number of 
physical anomalies and a syndrome of behavior labeled “hyperactivity”, 
in which the child was aggressive, hyperkinetic, and intractable. 

A longitudinal study by Thomas, Chess and Birch (1968) specifically 
addressed the developmental emergence of temperament in children. A 
total of 144 children were observed over preschool age levels, and these 
investigators found that temperament traits such as distractibility, high 
intensity, and irregularity came in syndromes or clusters and tended to 
be consistent over time. This consistency remained despite organized re- 
medial attempts to modify the most extreme of the cases. 

In addition, Kagan (1970) summarizes a series of experiments on the 
presentation of novel stimuli to young children. These studies confirm the 
strong existence of habituation (the lack of response to familiar stimuli) 
in young children at a very early age and the tendency for them to pay 
attention longer to new or unusual stimuli. This, of course, means the 
early existence of perceptual schema as suggested by Piaget. 

Maccoby (1969) also identified the ability of young children to screen 
out or filter information, in order to suppress unwanted stimuli, and to 
respond to those stimuli which are desired. All of this research bears di- 
rectly on a growing tendency in special education to focus on the inter" 
action of the child and his environment and to realize that the child has 
certain built-in structures or systems, which, in the case of exception? 
Sen, ey be defective and may be a key part of the educational, social 
and emotional problems that the youngsters present. 

More definitive efforts to generate a model to explain child disturbance 
or child variance were presented by Rhodes and Tracy (1972). A variety 9 
theoretical points of view from behavioral and psychodynamic throug 
biophysical to sociological and ecological were presented with accompany” 
ing arguments. The recent emphasis on ecology stems from a certain dr 
from considering mental deviance as a property exclusive to specific 
individuals to a consideration of a possible sick society or unhealthy ecol 
ogy. Of course, the treatment of choice varies dramatically depending 0 
the theoretical model chosen. 

There have been limited advances in cognitive theory that appear e 
be immediately relevant to special education. Jensen (1970) has presente 
a unique theory of primary and secondary familial mental retardatio” 

somewhat different from traditional Piagetian models. He proposed oup 
tinction between Level I-associative ability and Level TI-hierarchical cos 
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nitive organization, with deficits in the latter being identified as a charac- 
teristic of children with sociocultural retardation. 

The distinction between the two kinds of thinking processes appears to 
be a useful one, even if the genetic rationale of Jensen is highly controver- 
Stal. Other evidence is available to support qualitative differences in in- 
formation processing of the retarded, and such results make more compel- 
ling the development of distinctive curriculum content and the prescrip- 
tive Presentation of knowlege to retarded children in such areas as reading 
Skillsandin content fields such as science and social studies (Semmel 1969). 

he Continuing search for models that can predict and explain the beha- 
Vior of exceptional children should be a continuing contribution of the 
research community. 


Conclusion 


Special education programs must provide a rational and valid answer 
fo the question as to what is “special” about them. Does their distinctive 
97 Special nature lie in the content to be taught, in the special skills that 
are stimulated, or in the design of the educational ecology? A full decade 
т rapidly expanding programs in the US has generated a promising base 
SZ increasingly sophisticated answer to these questions for children 

1 а variety of handicapping conditions. 
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Des sommes plus considérables ont été consenties par les planificateurs améri- 
cains pour l'éducation spéciale, mais au moins un enfant exceptionnel sur trois ne 
Teçoit pas l'éducation spéciale dont il a besoin. Alors que les programmes tendent à 
considérer les symptômes, les causes ont fait l'objet de recherches, comme celles 
qui ont un rapport avec les organisateurs internes, ou avec les symptómes biologi- 
ques ou psychologiques au sein de l'individu. De récents travaux ont postulé la 
Présence de mécanismes ou de systémes incorporés, comme le systéme d'acquisition 
de la langue (Language Acquisition Device) ou d’autres structures biologiques. Les 
Modèles pour expliquer les perturbations chez l'enfant ont inclus l'écologie de la 


Société » à е 
166 et l'arriéóration dans la famille. 


DEFECTOLOGY: THE SCIENCE OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN* 


by V. I. Lusovsky, Institute of Defectology, Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences, Moscow 


In the very first months of its existence the Soviet state assumed re- 
sponsibility for maintaining institutions for handicapped children, which 
inthe past had for the most part been private and philanthropic, and placed 
them under the control of the People's Commissariat of Education. La- 
ter, a decree of the Council of People's Commissars signed by V. I. Lenin 
on 10 December 1919 defined the functions of various agencies in bring- 
Ing up children with impairments in their development and safeguarding 
their health. Notwithstanding the difficulties of the period following the 
Civil War, an expansion took place in the network of special institutions, 
which in pre-revolutionary Russia had accommodated only an insignifi- 
cant number of handicapped children. The centralised governance of al 
institutions for handicapped children created conditions favourable 10 
the development of both the practical and the theoretical aspects of specta 
education. 
the development of "defectology" as an integrated 
t embraces the study and education of all handler 
inted out that children who 2! 


; " 
Inations of severa] disturbances, so-called d 
ч е 
blindness coupled with deafness, deafn sí 
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useful labour. 
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defective vision; oligophrenopedagogy, which investigates the education 
of mentally retarded children ; and logopedia, which is concerned with the 
investigation and correction of speech defects. Defectology also deals 
With problems pertaining to the education and training of individuals 
With locomotor disturbances and with compound defects. It incorporates 
PSychology as well as certain fields of engineering (related to the develop- 
Ment of teaching aids, and other devices to facilitate the work and improve 
the everyday life of persons with defective hearing and vision). In the last 
few years defectologists have devoted much attention to the study of less 
Pronounced handicaps, especially minor impediments in mental develop- 
Ment. Children in this category, while not classified as mentally retarded, 
experience serious difficulty in attending a conventional school, and in 

© most severe cases of impeded mental development obviously require 
Special education. 

The foundation for serious theoretical work in the area of defectology was 
laid by the distinguished Soviet psychologist, L. S. Vygotsky. He was 
Among the first to note that the common patterns of normal development 
retain their force even in the face of physical and mental disturbances. 

t the Same time V ygotsky pointed out features common to all handicap- 
Ped children that are not found among normal children. The most impor- 
tant such feature is the appearance of secondary deviations — offshoots of 

S primary defect — in the course of the development of the handicapped 
child. For example, the primary impairment of hearing leads to impaired 
9r even totally underdeveloped speech. Among most handicapped children 
: * Primary defect engenders changes in the development of the individual 

3 Whole, The normal interaction between the child and his environment 
$ his Communication with those around him is disrupted. As a result, 

biological defect has social consequences. Subsequently, other resear- 

“ts discovered that all handicapped children have a lower capacity for 
S * reception, processing, retention and utilisation of information, ir- 
i Pective of the nature of the defect. The defect is not confined only to the 
Mormation that is addressed to the damaged organ; it is also found in the 
Perception Of stimuli affecting the intact sensory sphere. 
Scie Sreat importance to the development of defectology as a composite 
чи has been the integrated approach to the study of handicapped 
i dren by educators, physicians, physiologists, and other specialists 
П the last few decades. The clinical physiological and psychological study 
‚‚ Andicapped children comprises the natural science foundation of the 
'Sciplines that are a part of defectology. This foundation forms the base 

Slaborating the methods used in diagnosing and providing services 
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for children with various categories of defective development and for 
their assignment to special institutions. 

Today the term "'defectology"' (defektologiia) is in common parlance not 
only in the USSR but in the majority of socialist countries as well. The 
term “special education" is commonly used in Western Europe, America, 
and a number of other countries. The latter is a more restrictive term; it 
narrows the area of defectology as a science, and to a considerable degree 
it implies a pragmatic rather than a theroretical orientation. The narrower 
concept “therapeutic pedagogy” (Heilpädagogik) is also in use in the Fe- 
deral Republic of Germany, in Austria, and in Switzerland. Essentially, 
these concepts fail to include the whole range of disciplines relating to 
the clinical study of handicapped children and their education. 

At the present time the USSR has developed a system of special schools 
and preschool institutions. There are day care centres and kindergartens 
for deaf and hard-of-hearing children. There are kindergartens for the 
blind, for the mentally retarded, and for children with speech defects. 
The system of children's polyclinics in which all children undergo compul- 
sory examination in the first months of life by specialists leads to the early 
саайа а Physical and mental handicaps and the subsequent e? 

Ы ewer such children to special preschool institutions. A thoroug 
for on géet. Zeg inen pi medicine is a necessary pete. n 

а ‚ If the examination reveals serious defects in viS!0™ 


hearing or speech, the child is sent to an ро. 


Children are assigne ele 
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formance has been poor in public schools 8 n 
academic difficulties have been found to be the result of organic dam 3 
to the central nervous system, Auxiliary Schools also accept chi ре 
that have been diagnosed as mentally retarded at an earlier stag®- 
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auxiliary school provides mentally retarded children with a general edu- 
Cation that is at approximately the same level as the elementary grades 
of public school. It promotes their mental and physical development 
through remedial attention, instils into them the habits of socially ac- 
ceptable behaviour, teaches them to observe the rules of life in a socialist 
Society, and provides them with vocational training. As much as 40 per 
Cent of the curriculum in the upper grades is allotted to such training. 
. Schools for deaf children have a 12-year period of instruction. Language 
Instruction is highly emphasised in these schools, and much importance 
'S placed in the curriculum on the development of a broad range of com- 
munication skills: the development of auditory perception, pronunci- 
ation and lip-reading skills. Students are segregated into two divisions in 
these Schools. Children with a lesser degree of hearing impairment and 
With a higher degree of speech development are assigned to one division 
In which the 12-year programme of instruction is fully equivalent to the 
Programme of the 10-year secondary school for normal children. In the 
Secong division pupils with a more severe loss of hearing and with a les- 
Ser degree of speech development receive an incomplete secondary educa- 
ton equivalent to an eight-grade public school education. | 
lind апа partially-blind children also receive secondary education 
Or a period of 12 years. The curricula of these schools correspond to those 
Conventional public schools. The correction and compensation of im- 
Paired Sensory functions through the more complete utilisation of the in- 
м organs make it possible to teach even such subjects as chemistry and 
ysics as well as to provide vocational training in schools for the blind. 
Pecial schools for children with speech impediments are also organised 
9 two divisions. The first is for children with serious speech defects 
(alalia, aphasia, dysarthria). During 12 years of instruction these child- 
Ten develop the ability to speak and master a curriculum that is the equi- 
Ze of an eight-grade education in a conventional school. The second 
«Sion is for children afflicted with severe forms of stuttering (minor 
Ei “ech defects are treated in conventional public schools). The curriculum 
s this division likewise corresponds entirely to the curriculum of a typical 
Scondary School, 
Tock for children with locomotor disturbances offer secondary edu- 
ation to those suffering from cerebral palsy, the aftermath of poliomye- 
e and other diseases, Special evening secondary schools are organised 
9t bling and partially-blind, deaf and hard-of-hearing adults who are al- 
"ваду Working. 
Upils of all special schools receive not only a general education but 
а vocational training provided in specially equipped workshops. On 
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also 
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graduation, students are either placed in conventional jobs or join special 
“production collectives" for the severely handicapped. 

Almost all special schools (with the exception of some schools for men- 
tally retarded children in large cities) are boarding schools which, in the 
opinion of Soviet defectologists, offer the most favourable opportunities 
forimproving thechildren'slifeand development. Childrenatten ding board- 
ing schools are supplied with all their requirements, including textbooks 
and clothing, and their parents only pay a part of the costs of boarding 
according to their earnings. At the boarding schools, in addition to the 
classroom teachers there is a large staff of teacher assistants who organise 
the preparation of homework assignments, group work, and leisure-time 
activities. As a result, the entire period of the children's stay in boarding 
school is used for their development. On the staff of all special schools 
are physicians who continuously monitor the health of the children and 
carry out necessary therapeutic and prophylactic measures. At boarding 
school children perform work tasks to support the school community: The 
opportunities created for student work promote the development of the 
children’s particular abilities, their appreciation of culture, and their £& 
neral development as individuals. | А 

Following their graduation from special schools, children with defective 
ie development have the possibility of continuing their educatio”: 

or the deaf, for example, there are special post-secondary schools where 


E + can study art. Among those graduating from pee 
ary special s i 3 i EN 
ebe. pecial schools for the blind and deaf are teachers, engineers 
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setting and that many = ae pieta н eck? E penefit 
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help and remedial instruction. Tt is, however eg vide рй i handicap” 
ped child is taught bearing in mind the dE E = ortis defect 
and using special educational method: gern iui if this 
is done will it be possible to int ociet! 
the final goal of special educa: ; 
should acquire means of comm 


towards work and society. It i 


s that are appropriate. Only 
egrate the handicapped child into 5 


tion - It is essential that the handi ges 
unication, work skills and proper s а ive? 
* : : S much easier to achi 11 these Gel 
in schools possessing equipment (visual and er SCHER and мокар ojat 
suited to handicapped children and a specialised staff The importan’ i e 
is not the physical placement of the handicapped child in the dd 
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normal children; it is to provide him with the skills to interact with nor- 
mal children and to function effectively in society. 

By studying in specialised institutions that cater for their particular 
needs, handicapped children have the full opportunity to obtain a general 
education and a vocational training, and thus to play an active part in 
Practical work and social life. In the Soviet Union, Government legis- 
lation has removed political and civil restrictions affecting handicapped 
Persons and has established a number of benefits for them. There are 
allowances for handicapped children and adolescents, special privileges 
with respect to work and vacations, etc. Official legislation promotes the 
full integration of handicapped persons into the social environment. 

Research in the field of defectology is conducted by the Scientific Re- 
Search Institute of Defectology of the USSR Academy of Pedagogical 

Clences, by the faculties of defectology in institutes of higher edu- 
Ae E and by special branches of scientific research institutes of pe- 
HOT and psychology in a number of Union Republics. The Institute 
s: ‚шу is the largest institution and has specialists in various dis- 
oo its staff: educators, psychologists, physiologists, physicians 

engineers, which facilitates an interdisciplinary approach to different 
ler associated with the study, education and vocational training 

Children with various physical and mental defects. 

B Lass deal of attention is given by Soviet defectologists to the elabo- 
Gier of new directions of research. Mentally retarded children are from 
lt, point of view a very heterogeneous group, and include those who, 
Geng Dot severely mentally retarded, experience great difficulty in at- 
pur ng a conventional school. New studies have been launched with the 
re dir of identifying the special conditions under which these students 

ò зе educated at the secondary level. Through these studies, defecto- 
oa Wi help to achieve an important national goal in the realm of edu- 
1 9n: the goal of providing a universal and complete secondary educa- 

®nal for all young people. 
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DEFEKTOLOGIE: DIE WISSENSCHAFT VON BEHINDERTEN KINDE 


Sk " zrziehunÉ 
Defektologie ist die Wissenschaft, die sich mit dem Studium und der Erze 


^ i E ‚europ? 
behinderter Kinder befaßt. Es ist ein umfassenderes Konzept als die in ориги 
und Amerika verwendeten Begriffe der "Sondererziehung"' und “Heilpädas i 
da Defektologie neben dem Studium v 


010810 
_ dr on Bildungsproblemen auch + e 
Technik und klinische sowie Physiologische Beobachtung der behinderten 
einschließt. 
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: § zurückgebliebene Kinder), die nic! führen 
1 eilnehmen können. Physische und geistige Defekte 1° 
Störungen in der Entwicklung de 
daß besondere Erziehungsmethoden notwendig sind, um diese Defekte zu 
ren und zu kompensieren. | das i? 

Das spezialisierte Netz von vorschulischen Einrichtungen und Schulen, de? 
sozialistischen Landern als Teil de. 
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DEFECTOLOGIE: SCIENCE DES ENFANTS HANDICAPES 
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que qui s'occupe de l'étude et epes 
Ce concept est plus large que les 


La défectologie est la discipline scientifi 
mation des enfants handicapés ou arriérés, 
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de "éducation spéciale" ou de “Heilpädagogik” utilisés dans les pays d'Europe occi- 
dentale ct d'Amérique, car la défectologie englobe — en plus d'une étude sur les pro- 
blèmes d'éducation — la psychologie, la technique mécanique, et l'étude clinique et 
Physiologique des enfants handicapés. 

Par enfants handicapés, on entend ceux qui accusent des troubles physiques et 
mentaux (troubles visuels, auditifs et de la parole, ainsi que l'arriération mentale) 
*t qui par suite de leur handicap, ne peuvent pas accéder au système habituel 
d'éducation. Les troubles physiques et mentaux entraînent la rupture dans le 
développement de toute la personnalité des enfants handicapés, et c'est pourquoi 
des méthodes Spéciales d'éducation doivent étre utilisées pour redresser et compenser 
ces troubles, 

L'ensemble Spécialisé d'institutions et d'écoles préscolaires, créé dans les pays 
Socialistes et faisant partie intégrante du systéme national d'éducation, a pour but 
de dispenser une éducation générale, une formation professionnelle, et de promou- 
Noir le développement global de la personnalité des enfants handicapés, en vue de 
es intégrer complètement dans la société socialiste. 


SOURCES OF DEVIANCE IN THE SCHOOLING PROCESS 


by GRAEME R. NEWMAN and LESLIE T. WILKINS 
School of Criminal Justice, State University of New York at Albany 


The Child as Exceptional 


The difficulty with the word “exceptional” is that it invites excessive 
attention. It is thus difficult to retain a sense of proportion when applyins 
the term to individuals or classes of individuals. This problem arises CS 
pecially when we speak of “exceptional children", because we tend to 
concentrate upon the exceptionality, forgetting that children are in them- 
selves exceptional in the sense that they form a large sub-strata of deviants 
= Western society. The use of the term "deviant" in this connection 15 
e eet? E. the technical use in sociology. Currently the term is applie 
» je prim person or group of persons who are separated (conceptual- 
Ceci am physically) from the mainstreams of society. Usua”, 
productivity; Ce who are not fulfilling the requirements of economi? 
ty. They a ni responsibility ‚and legal, social or moral responsibi o 
statis ori M en assigned a stigmatized role or alternatively low 50012 
‚or both. Certain legal and civil rights : and they are 
ебе но be inerte fpe vos il rights are denied them an ar 
may not have i 5 ally ill”, “criminal” or “sick”; the deviants may 
ve intentionally contravened the rules.! 


Followi i "e 
for own dl din u it is not difficult to make out 2 € 
: as "deviant" н s s some 
what equivalent to the iuro They are considered legally a5 80 t 


held responsi ; : hat up to a certain age they giu 
two broad Ge actions; they are ascribed an inferior status i 
vages, or that m E Fw the assumption that they are potentia 
adults at large. In the f elenscless innocents being slowly corrupted 5; 
and constantly fupe m case, they must be “disciplined”, “traine ? 
ter, they are seen to be sed to prevent chaos and destruction; in the e 
the home. But it is ap Eege by the family structure, and security м 
айе only defense parent that in this case their parents’ love for them! 
against a status which would have much in comme 


1 sa 


D 


master-slave i : 

re Be RM the nature of the political relation? 
à 5, one wit | stu 

ably so) than the other 3 h much greater power (and underst? 


In the light of all this, it can be seen that rise іва, my? 
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when it comes to the general posture which the society of adults adopts 
towards children. Lest this be seen as too jaundiced a view of the child in 
Western culture, let us hasten to add that it has its advantages. In socie- 
ties where the hierarchical family is the central institution of social life, 
it takes family members much longer to “grow up”, since the oldest mem- 
ber is usually the “dictator” until he dies. The range of life choices, there- 
fore, is extremely limited. On the other hand, in Western society the age 
at which one is seen as "adult" is quite arbitrary — in the sense that indi- 
Viduals find themselves propelled out of their families some time before 
their thirties, and are expected to set up "their own home”. Whether this 
15 a preferable life style remains to be seen. If freedom has anything to do 
With ranges of alternatives, the truncated family structure of Western 
Society must be seen as providing greater freedom. Freedom, of course, 
Should not be confused with happiness. | 
Furthermore, because social institutions of Western society are organiz- 
ed laterally, rather than vertically (i.e. there are a multiplicity of social 
Institutions such as schools, unions, charitable groups, lodges, professio- 
nal Societies, sports groups and so on, to which people may give as much 
?r more allegiance than to their families), there is always the fear of discon- 
tinuity of culture: the “generation gap”. The paradox becomes clear: 
children must be “educated” to ensure continuity. Yet, the inevitable 
Polities of the situation dictate that they be educated as one educates ser- 
one in the sense that children are kept in submission, they are fed (un- 
ten E only particular kinds of reality.4 They are in a position of com- 
c dependence upon the “masters”. Again, let us point out that =ч 
ae is not necessarily “wrong”. We point only to the political diffi- 
ene inherent in the relationship between adults and children. е 
д rebellion, therefore, although exacerbated by all manner of physica. 
nd developmental factors, may be seen as a profound crisis of personal 
Politics for the adolescent: it is the transition from servant to master. 
geg the transition has been made, of course, the new adult makes an 
wenn E educator, for who better to understand servants than former ser- 
reliée It may be argued thatitisnotconduciveto a healthy master-servant 
lonship if the servants know that the master was formerly one of 
ou But that is just the point. We manage, mainly through the school- 
8 process, to make it extremely difficult for children to see their teach- 
TS as ex-children. No doubt the structure and dynamics of the nuclear 
amily are also very important in this regard. However, the child is able to 
Elend himself much more in the family because: (1) his enforced proxi- 
Ke? to at least one parent provides the possibility of divisive strategies 
Social interaction; (2) his parents are held to be responsible for many of 
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his actions, and (3) he may use his parents’ love (and hate) of pi ied 
strategic defense. The inevitable outcomes of this gongia t T 
arrangement, the psychological contradictions and “neurotic С 
ments have been well outlined by theorists from Freud to Laing. 
role of the child as subordinate in the nuclear family is much more comp " 
cated than it is in the school, because intimate social relationships are n? 
turally more complex than the more formal ones of the school. 


The School as an Institution 


It may be useful for us to think of a school as something like that whi 
Goffman describes as a “total institution’’.6 While the original geet 
to the “total institution" relates to prisons and mental hospitals, it is oa 
unknown for famous persons to describe their school experiences a5 simi ud 
to a prison. There are similarities in terms of the demands the institutio i 
make upon their “inmates”, and there are expected behavioral adapter. 
to which inmates must accommodate. Goffman defines a “total Ne 
tion” asa “place of residence and work where a large number of Dë 0 
ed individuals, cut off from the wider society for an appreciable perio” 
time, together lead an enclosed, formally administered round of ше 
Let us consider further this analogy with the school. initia" 

The school develops its own cultural milieu, there are extensive € 


H . 5 pe 
tion ceremonies, extensive adaptations must be made by new n H 
which may provoke a profoundly disturbing experience. The school ? 
closed system of order, law, rules 


h oor and organization. In spite of же” 
cher associations, the fact is that parents on the whole have minim 
tact with the school. It is well known that teachers prefer parents to ' 
= pw ied (often with good reason) when they are teaching the! her 
"211 агу, parents (also probably with 5 not like ted. 
meddling with their j in the fente Ties 


^ z nerefole 
e nstitution — i.e, i hool, его g, 
fits most of the features ns the family. ice b 
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en 
e of 
: te more closely on the emergen“ pe 
; exceptional children", It will alrea ү 
apparenk taak there: imo point in. trying to define the “exceptio jn 
child or even the “deviant” child, because we are able to do this °” y 
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terms of the process of social differentiation which goes on in the school. 
We now turn to an analysis of this process. 


Guiding Principles of the Schooling Process 

In this article we will concentrate upon the features of the schooling 
Process which we see to be of central importance in discriminating the few 
from the many. We will, therefore, construct a number of “rules of thumb” 
which we think are used in this process. It should be emphasized that these 
are not put forward with any suggestion that they are “unfair”, “arbi- 
trary” or applied by teachers vindictively, etc. Rather, they are rules 
which emanate from the very nature of Western culture, and more con- 
Cretely from the requirements of the established social organization. There 
are no doubt many individual exceptions to these rules. We suggest only 
that these are, at one end, general postures or rough reflections of the va- 
lues of Western culture and, at the other, ideal typical descriptions of a 
School in Western civilization. Concomitantly with each rule, we will 
Suggest the kinds of behavior which are likely to emerge as "deviant", 
although in fact with the statement of the rule the deviance likely to be 
Produced is almost self-evident. 

Order. This is probably the supreme rule of the schooling process. At 
the level of social organization, it is of course absolutely necessary in a 
Schooling process which is intrinsically totalitarian. Once the premise is 
accepted that children must be “controlled,” or even "taught", then pro- 

lems of logistics arise in an institution with large numbers of pupils. 

Arge numbers of people cannot be effectively moved around without or- 

er. But the problem of order runs deeper than this, and may indeed be 
Weg i a superficial symptom of a profound necessity for order in Western 
“Wilization: the quest to find order in knowledge. Thus, children’s text- 
ary are written in an orderly fashion. Knowledge is presented as struc- 
ured logically, sequentially, cumulatively. Examinations (especially the 
SVer-bopular multiple-choice) are based upon the premise that knowledge 
San be “tidied up” into classifications and various mutually exclusive 
Packages, Children who are likely to upset this order, such as brain-damag- 
°Ч children who cannot write neatly, cerebral palsy children who cannot 
Eë quickly, and unruly or hyperactive children, are among the potential 
$viants", To these, and other deviants, the most frequently applied 
Sanction is that of exclusion from the institution (organization or commu- 
"lty) of the school. 
Convergent Thinking. Some attention has been paid in recent years to 
9se children who do badly in the traditional tests of general intelligence, 
Ut who show considerable ability in making unusual associations of in- 
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ed 
ion — sometimes termed "creativity".$ These Hue p 
id " thinkers in contrast to the "convergent" thinkers er 
Keep? orderly, trimmed, and circumscribed. Divergent rad 
aa Ы enalized because it involves irreverence for concepts + diver- 
mu. wh There is a strong correlation between humor = en 
Sg Givens and humor is related to “pranks” and to er ge 
See at one level to assymetric (untidy?) associations of ideas.' wee? 
that in many cases the divergent thinkers do badly in the En op 
tests of intelligence provides a sanction in defining them og Gre think- 
failure in our society can be humiliating. Furthermore, dis erg поді" 
ers аге more likely than convergent thinkers to do badly in нне 
minations because knowledge is packaged by the school into | 
convergent cans. There is no reason implied in this comment = re impor 
convergent thinking. Both convergent and divergent thinking а 


Gë d 10 
tant for the acquisition of knowledge, as Kuhn has shown. 
Convergent thinking, if unmodifi 


ruption of a paradigm or way 
ruthlessly “logical” 


inevitably break, 
may depend very 
those areas where 


; is- 
ed, eventually forces талй А a 
of thought because of the fact e? pe 
» playing out the premises of a paradigm unti г аат 
On the other hand, the beginnings of a new Cé In 
much upon the "divergent" or "creative" thin ;choo " 
creative imagination is stressed, such as in sinate 
be less of a problem than in scientifically pari to be 
S where the rule of convergent thinking will tend » 


: ; “lazy 
ed children may easily be considered as pe 


; 0 
Ју days 
way.ll In the early mit ting 
as "having fun” or as uet ha 
More recent research workers °°, 
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do we now view divergence as an increased t? 
to our structure of dominantly conv 
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ergent knowledge? The emph el 
technology rather than on the freer field of scientific inquiry, pr?" gov 
and even directed by the methods of allocation of research funds by 
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ernmental agencies, might be a supporting argument for the suggestion 
that “divergent thinking" is not now so acceptable as it once was, and 
that this attitude has influenced all levels of our educational system. But 
let us return to the issues which relate to the schooling process. 
Authority. There was a time in Western civilization when authority was 
equated with knowledge. In general, we suggest that the situation of the 
teacher-in-the-classroom reproduces this equation.!2 New educational 
methods have, of course, been introduced, such as individualized instruc- 
tion, open classrooms, fluid grading and so on. But the fact remains that 
80 long as a school exists and there is a teacher in the classroom, because 
of the requirements of other rules such as order and convergence, the di- 
vergent thinking child must run foul of the system. Knowledge is packag- 
ed and presented to him, regardless of whether he is working on it alone 
9r not. He is not allowed to have complete freedom to “discover” any- 
thing for himself, and perhaps he cannot because of the inherent nature 
of the System. Perhaps we should stress that in our view of the nature of 
e Schooling process as we describe it in Western civilization, we do not 
question the necessity of the teacher (although if one took an extreme 
Position, one might!), but rather we point to the inevitable paradox that 
Evolves from this necessity. It might be suggested that individual teach- 
ers could take it upon themselves to encourage divergent thinking, for 
example, But this is simply an affirmation of our point that the teacher 
arries with him the great weight of authority which he can use according 
° the extent to which he is prepared himself to “diverge”. | 
t the level of social organization, authority requires that certain ri- 
5 and hamages be carried out. Children may not stop in and chat with 
© headmaster at any time — they are usually summoned. But most im- 
portantly, authority requires that there be a system of rules and punish- 
“nts for the miscreants. It is through such methods that all systems of 
tg survive. By rule-making, authority creates the possibility of 
алое but also of obedience. Authority exists precariously on this 
emb le-edge.13 It is not surprising that convergent thinking is so strongly 
Sr €dded in the schooling process. By punishing, authority creates not 
" У the possibility of guilt and repentance, but also of rebellion by those 
© question the tight of authority to punish. Children are notably unable 
e Verbalize their reasons for rebelling, and psychologists typically impute 
"Ses to rebelliousness (e.g. inconsistent discipline at home, unresolved 
edipus complex, rejection by peers, etc.) and so tend to understate the 
Profoundly political nature of a child’s rebelliousness. Furthermore, al- 
. Ugh in the outside world the child is held as not responsible for his ac- 
lons, when in the milieu of the school, he is indeed held responsible and 


ual 
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: ient 
is called to account for his misdemeanors. Thus, like the mental € 
ie child receives a double dose of punishment: one for contra 
er to teach him the error of his ways. | РОЛЕТ 
— of the authority-knowledge equation, a child of extr sg ec 
ability could be seen as a threatening figure to the schooling D пан 
threatens the convergence/conformity rule. Until recently we? eet ү 
were bored and often passed over as "lazy"; they did poorly A pg the 
tions and perhaps in only truly exceptional cases emerged, ys terest- 
frustrations of the school, as leaders in later life. In any event it is т 
ing to note the number of distinguished men and women natn is 
guished school records. Unless one postulates that a level of frus riti 
necessary to the development of great minds, it is difficult to Se t there 
these findings with any analysis of what takes place. It may be that I 
is some need for “divergent thinkers” 
they can take off on their own. 
mulating in small doses! 
as anything other thana 


to have some norms from ens 
Like some poisons, frustration may Se 
Nonetheless, it is not possible to define a А p 
poison since we do not know the critical dos ssi 

it may vary widely between persons. Whichever of these two "n up 
suggestions is right, neither fits well with the present tendency to this as 
special classes for the exceptionally bright. It is not difficult to see s soon 
a tactical move to get the exceptional deviants out of the system a> 


i = s are 
as possible. In this way the established rules of the schooling proces or 
less likely to be challen, i 
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А IS seen as а negative sanction because it tion 
deviants from the grou 


p.14 then why is it not seen as a negative pe^ 
Tight to be similarly excluded. Why should п s: 
usual social problem; of stereotyping and stigmatization follow J" ` 
with the other deviants? Perhaps we should be on the alert for prob 


М аа 
Xpectatio isolate 
labelled group. Р п of problems for any 


: nd’ 
The “Incest” Taboo, It is forbidden tor the teacher to become too ^ 
ly with his Students, because the structure of authority and there p Les 
knowledge may be threatened 15 This may occur because the child $ "m 
advantage of the intimacy when he realizes that the teacher is ind® 
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Person and thus a former child. The popular view is that the teacher may 
abuse his power if he becomes too friendly with a “defenseless” student. 
But we have argued that it is the teacher’s position of authority which 
Permits the greatest possibility of abuse. Although abuse may occur in 
Single instances, if social intimacy were a general practice between teacher 
and students, the weight of his authority would be undermined for it is 
oe aloofness which is an essential aspect of his authority. Thus, 
ger La effective separation of children from teachers that prevents child- 
n viewing their teachers as anything like themselves. The division 
ees master and servant is maintained. The neurotic product of this 
Ken of affairs is the student who develops a “crush” ona teacher, the 
Kaes who clings to his teachers, the tell-tale (or, as he is known in other 
me e the informer or traitor). These deviants are not usually separated 
Dës nd removed from the schooling process. On the contrary, they are 
folly lonal for it; for they are a constant reminder to both sides of the 
Y of forgetting one's status. 
Nie à Distortion. By far the most important technique in the pack- 
&nd E of knowledge for school children is the constant confusion of fact 
det SCH A perusal of the school history books of any country is suffi- 
ads o demonstrate this. Knowledge is seen to be at the service of the 
gäe he ld so that events and incidents are made to represent the adult 
dcos Gg seems that children аге taught racism and the “facts that go with 
battles = Fees of evolution is taught as pure fact. Famous historical 
supporte. e ag ie differently according to which side the adult world 
ment = m constant distortion of knowledge may produce many dif- 
ss en of deviants - it could encourage rigidity and stubbornness 
ect һы, example, those from particular religious or political groups re- 
lased in packages of knowledge (e.g. the theory of evolution) as evil. 
& semi PE is presented as ‘ objective history. Thus, knowledge may 
cess can €c, purged of any overt political flavor. The subtlety of this pro- 
Zë) be overestimated.17 And because of the value attached to per- 
Some ditam this quasi-religious enterprise, there is a grave danger that 
Bet ren may turn into mindless parrots of their teachers. (Because of 
Ure of the system, they are not destined to be deviant.) 
Ze beide? distortion of knowledge is its treatment as a means (and there- 
Sege pecial kind of value) rather than an end. Children must be rewarded 
" quiring knowledge (with high grades, awards) and punished if they 
Not. Thus, knowledge is reduced to a tool for obtaining favors rather 
bam an end in itself ("knowledge for knowledge's sake"). We all know the 
na fon a Producing results of this system : extreme anxiety over exami- 
ns, compulsive studying, a psychological fear of failure. How many 
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eur nny the ans- 
times day does a teacher say to her elass “W а ‘everyday 
-?”. The wringing of success from somebody's fa ; surprised that 
Ж in our competitive culture 18 We should not be surp EE 
du deviants produced are excessively withdrawn, En psi 
— commonly diagnosed as ‘‘dull’’19 — асанна я fail. Un- 
that if they cannot be seen to perform, they — са rded as failure. 
fortunately, as we shall see, non-performance is also rega her non-know- 
A most extreme distortion occurs when sporting and ot » Gergen AL 
ledge activities are introduced as a valued part of the véi children are 
though educational psychologists tell us that the brighter пе considers 
also better at sports, one wonders about these f indin gs when is erms d 
that "brightness" has been defined in these studies psal think- 
"general intelligence" or school performance. Thus, the conv e expecte 
ers tend to be also the “well-socialized” children and may ech - offered 
to be the more likely to excell at sports and every other gne : deal of 
by the school. Sporting activity does, after all, demand a grea listen to 
self-discipline, compulsive practice, obedience (one has only : * The suc 
the coach to see considerable similarity with a drill sergeant!). wen 
cessful sportsman is, of course, capable of spectacular pertan of frai 
category of deviants is produced by this system, namely me system 
physique and the chronically ill. In order to achieve in the aches ара ` 
these may select a special kind of response set of which they are e rove 
by becoming “know-all” children who can quote passages from арі 


" and “ай 
texts or perform operations in mathematics which are “right” à rti- 
ficult”, in terms of the p 


> pa 
ackaging of knowledge characteristic of piget 
cular philosophy of the masters of the school. Generally, ene: 
exceptional children are rare since the techniques of knowledge di* 
are so thorough. 
Performance. Next to order, performance is perhaps the supren? 
The children must be seen 


1 
any 
ent 


ad 
а 
: s con 
perform is seen as a very mage in the 
vention. The move towards “integration” of failing children W! 
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normal school is only very recent, and continues to be unpopular in many 
Countries and school systems. Indeed, the fear of failing children in the 
Schooling process has reached such proportions that IQ tests were (and 
are) used to exclude many children before they even got to school. 

The deviance accentuated by this rule comprises such clinical syn- 
e as dullness, mental retardation, schizophrenic withdrawal, and pro- 
dale’ San, These children under-achieve, and specialists are usually 
outcor їп to have their lack of performance diagnosed, with the possible 

me of removal from the school. 

y RI . One may say as a general rule, though there is no doubt wide 
Mess ey from one country to another, that the schooling process places 
ma PD upon sociability, or “peer relationships .Ithas long been 
ils i in American social theory to place a premium upon the intrin- 
Tule is 1e of social life, and thus to view social isolation as deviant. This 
ents e? extremely important weapon available to both teachers and stu- 
realize vier it comes to their strategic interaction. Should the students 
ат u there is safety and power in numbers, they would have an 
School bos weapon with which seriously to question the authority of the 
place ig during the latter part of the Sixties in America, this took 
high Ge en the protest movement in the universities filtered down to the 
stances pe However, it must be said that only in exceptional circum- 
eg Wes this occurred. Mostly, the peer pressure remains a tool at the 
Produced теша ре, because the leaders of peer groups are usually those 
d hus, the à the requirements and constraints of the schooling process. 
Who is Se K edient, self-disciplined, solid worker, who is good at sport, 
a channel Ls attractive, becomes the leader. Peer pressure becomes 
lon and га а which the rules of the schooling process gain legitima- 

Н one ем method of pressuring would-be deviants into line. 
Dy the en , SC may be other peer group leaders who are not approved 
We call Stan there may be peer group pressure for misbehavior, and this 

ose wh — (€ The sub-culture" is one of the few defenses open to 
ation in vena otherwise be totally isolated from their peers. The iso- 

he пама, ће accepted culture is still the dominant feature, and while 
outward A ualisolate may turn inwards, those who find a defense may turn 
Don we Sin company with those who face similar problems — a phenome- 
Tebellio € the gang". But even here, researchers have found that such 
evelo us students must look outside the school system for peer support, 
School nn friendship groups with those who have already dropped out of 
н eviants (individually ог in small self-organized groups) pro- 
inesse the processes we have described may be of any of the categories 
Ssed. They are often identified sociometrically as "isolate rejects”, 
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about whom nobody cares if they are removed or remove themselves - 
and that is what often happens. 


The Deployment of Deviance 


Thee P gical out- 
onformity. The log hat 


tin 


den- 
dis- 


к » ef? | aT x once a 
System is established for Manes out ог diagnosed.) Tem for 


© cope with variation operates ineff 
mounts of soot (deviants) which for every’ ji- 
Were non-combustible. Perhaps a social orga 
With variation would produce fewer unusable 9, 
would become the dev: Ge that in such a system the “converge” t? 

Viants. But in a Social organization which accent" ; 
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Properly innovative, an "ecology" of thought should be constructed, as 
Bateson propounds,?3 which would attempt to cut across our traditional- 
ly packaged categories of thought, focussing upon branching relation- 
Ships, rather than separate categories. In this way, perhaps a social orga- 
nization would develop which could cope with variation, since the empha- 


SIS Would be upon a system of relationships rather than on a set of separa- 
tions ` 


NOTES 


1. For review of this sociological approach to the study of deviant behavior see: 
Schur, E. Labelling Deviant ben Bow York: Harper and Row, 1971; Cohen, A. 
"nce and Control. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966; Cohen, S. Images 
d evtance. London: Pelican, 1971; Rubington, E., and Weinberg, M. S. Deviance: 
te Interactionist Perspective. (Rev. ed.) London: Macmillan, 1974. 


is, his Point has been noted by many of the disparaging critics(usually existentia- 
S wii Philosophers) of the much studied process of “socialization”. In many of his 
will tings, Sartre notes that long before our birth, our parents have decided who we 
Ш be. See his Forward to The Traitor by Andre Gorz (London: Calder, 1960, 
ур, 14-15) апа his autobiography Words (translated by I. Clephane, London: Pen- 
in, 1964): “I loathe my childhood and all that remains of it..."'. 


3. The master-slave concept has been used extensively throughout both sociologi- 
dramatic literature to identify relationships of superordination and subordi- 
ising it, Simmel has described the many different forms of this relationship, emphas- 
Simy its reciprocal or interactionist nature. See Wolff, K. A. The Sociology of George 
undoe. Toronto: The Free Press, 1964, pp. 181-300. In drama, Genet has forcefully 
M aide, cored the complexity of the master-servant relationship, in his play The 


4. 

ce ips the homicidal child in Yukio Mishima's novel, The Sailor Who Fell From Gra- 
i e e ! the Sea, Says, “A father is a reality concealing machine, a machine for dish- 
sents lies to kids, and that isn’t the worst of it: secretly he believes that he repre- 
Notes reality” and, after the children had plotted the murder of an adult, Mishima 
асат; 1], the boys felt secure in their knowledge that their enemies (adults) were 
Nally their protectors”. 


D 2 У 3 
19299, for example, Laing, R. D. The Politics of Experience. New York: Ballantine, 


Pelican ins, К. D., and Esterson, A. Sanity, Madness and the Family. London: 


6. 
к Goffman, E. Asylums. New York: Anchor, 1961. 
` Goffman, Asylums, pp. xiii. 


The : TTE net 
Leit ёапу work in this area grew out of a dissatisfaction with the traditional in- 
te gence tests, See, for gesent the work of Guilford, J. P. “The Structure of In- 

bias > Psychological Bulletin 53 (1956), and more recently Hudson, L. Contrary 
Snations, London: Pelican, 1967. 


wisee Getzels, J. W., and Jackson, P. W. Creativity and Intelligence. New York: 

У, 1962. f 2 

1 Р А " E a 

on Kuhn, T. S. The Structure of Scientific Revolutions. Chicago: University of Chi- 
89 Press, 1962. 
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1 
ic À ch", Journal 
Becker, G. S. "Crime and Punishment: An Economic Approa 
ecker, G. S. 
4 "Political Economy 76 (1968), no. 2. 


- se. 1963. Henry 
2. See Henry, J. Culture Against Man. New York: Random House, 
12. See b, ds 


m sS- 
hool cla 
ions i ican elementary SC 
idi any descriptions of situations in the American elem y 
rovides ч 
Eos where this occurs. 


= itis most force” 
А y i hilosophers, it 15 ! et the 
is i mmon point made by social р EE EE T 
an он Kos ^ Kafka's огу, The Penal Colony, where the absu 
E, of authority over man is unearthed. 


ini medi- 
Teachers and aes ino or 
ity investe 
te positions of power over others tend to take the authority inve 
pit and indeed as “just”. 


» of Compe 
г g * t B. The Cloak of lifor- 
is now ample evidence of this. See: Edgerton, R. erer of CB 
ae the ш of the Mentally Retarded. Berkeley : ылы Sago 
nia Press 1967; Scott, R. A. The Making of Blind Men. Sew i Harper and R 
1969; Scheff, T. S. Mental Illness and Social Process. New York: 
1967. 


ae similarity to t 
15. The operation of this “incest taboo” bears a striking simil A man in 
distance maintained between staff and inmates described by 
Asylums, pp. 93-94. 


16. That children learn all 
their parents is now well- 


m 
ing and fro" 

manner of prejudices both in the school setting 

Prejudice. New York: W; 


d 
Sen chology 
documented. See Ehrlich, H. S. The Soa ey o ше 
iley, 1973, Chapter 5, for a comprehensive {the trans! E 
studies. The work of Coles has also demonstrated specific instances E the classro? 
Sion of stereotyped and prejudiced images of Negroes by teachers i 
See Coles, R. Children in Crisis. Boston: Little, Brown, 1967. -— goods 
- | a е 
17. As Jules Henry observes: "In a society where competition tor us e Dis 
is a pivot of action, people cannot be taught to love onc SE appearin to 
necessary for the school to teach children how to hate, and without 2 
80...." Culture Against Man, p. 2 


93. 
us 
18. Henry poignantly notes, "To be successful in our culture, one nt 
dream of failure." Culture Ag 


ainst Man, pp. 295-96. соп 
19. D. H. Stott, among others, has pointed to the large numbers BE n 
children in our schools, and to their mistaken diagnosis as “Чий”. See 58. 
The Social Adjustment of Chi 


ldren, London: University of London Press, 
20. Polk calls the 


ts 

aquirem@® fad 
built-in biases of many school systems which make ne PN 
that many students must inevitably fail to meet, the “‘locking-out prs the UE 
students are forced to look elsewhere for support, and join gangs en cliffs, N 
See Polk, K., and Schafer, W. E. Schools and Delinquency. Englewoo 
Prentice-Hall, 1972. 


t learn m 


21. See Goffman, E. Stigma: Notes on і 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: P. 


je“ 
ay, EDB 
Р tity. 
he Management of Spoiled Iden и 
rentice-Hall, 1963. 


1. 
ins, ЖУ св 
: | Wilkins, ces 
theory underlying this process, see V e pre to 
ance. London: Tavis 4 А Bor da al account of the ict? 
ia 19 chool system, see Newman, G.R. “Educational Segregatio 
ria 1900-1968”, Journal of Education, (in press). 


23. Bateson, G. Steps to an Ecology of Mind. New York: Ballantine, 1972: 
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URSACHEN DES ABWEICHENDEN VERHALTENS IM SCHULPROZESS 


Da man meint, Kinder seien fiir ihre Handlungen nicht verantwortlich, kónnen sie 
nach, Begriffen der Erwachsenenwelt für außergewöhnlich oder abweichend ange- 
Sehen Werden. Bei ihrer niedrigeren Einstufung in der Gesellschaft geht man von 

*r Annahme aus, sie seien potentielle Wilde oder verführbare Unschuldslämmer. 
uch wenn Kinder keine Sklaven sind, leben sie doch in Bezug auf die Angehóri- 
Ben der Erwachsenenwelt in einem Herr- und Sklave-Verháltnis. Sie müssen zweck- 
ve Big abgerichtet werden, damit sie spater ihre Rolle als die neuen Herren spielen 
Onnen, 
_ Die Schule ist eine “totale Einrichtung”, ähnlich einem Gefängnis oder Irrenhaus, 
insofern sie aus einer “Wohn- und Arbeitsstätte für eine große Anzahl von Indivi- 
duen in gleicher Lage” besteht, "die — für eine beträchtliche Zeitspanne von der 
übrigen Gesellschaft abgeschnitten — gemeinsam einen eingesperrten, formal ver- 
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TNT nisation der 
walteten Lebenslauf absolviert". Aus den € der essei кз 
: erbeispiel an Wissen, worauf die jeweilige soz Ss к -durch- 
d ge Senger Arten der Abweichung. Die Schule ist came 
e E nd deshalb werden Kinder, die keine Ordnung annehmen | 
sadi эб eraktive Kinder, als abweichend ausgeschlossen. e dumb 
ee mei Sé rum während man divergierende Denker für Versaget oll gewin- 
раа Balt. Manchmal werden sie zu Missetätern, um den Let begabte 
ween таа ihnen durch legale Mittel verweigert wird. Sogar ungewóhnli 
Tender werden manchmal in Sonderklassen ausgeschlossen. g Tab Autorität 
Der Lehrer ist sowohl Quelle des Wissens als der Autorität, ur ` wird die Mög- 
bleibt er den Kindern fern. Durch das System der Regelaufstellung e ähnliche 
lichkeit des Ungehorsams — und auch des Gehorsams — geschaffen. 5 es? gebillig- 
Weise wird das Wissen manchmal in verzerrter, aber von den eae durch 
ter Form vermittelt. Von den Schiilern verlangt man, ihr Kónnen are zurückgeblie 
ihre Leistungen zu beweisen. Von der Norm abweichende werden als z 
bene oder gestórte Kinder eingestuft. 


schul- 

: sich der Schü 
Kontrolle durch die Bezugsgruppe ist einer der Wege, auf eap teg in 
prozeß legitimieren läßt, und eine indirekte Methode, angeblich A 
Reih und Glied zu Pressen. Tro 


der 
Set selbst von 
tzdem gibt es noch Missetäter, die sich selb 
Schule absondern. 


‚erde 
aut ist, Were” 
eck der Konformität aufgebaut is 


hen 


SOURCES DE DEVIATION DANS LE PROCESSUS SCOLAIRE 
A acte? 
Vu le fait que l'on ne Considère pas les enfants comme responsables de len Sonnes 
ils monde des adultes, comme eis? Je 
r Statut inférieur à la Sa ompi" 
ages en puissance ou des innocents pouvant étre ge mon 

Alors que les enfants ne Sont pas des esclaves, ils vivent avec les membres nent aP 
des adultes, dans une relation de maitre à esclave, Il faut qu'un enseigner de nov" 
Proprié leur soit donné, pour qu'i i a 
veaux maitres, 

L'école est une “ 
chiatrique, ences 
nombreux indiy 


quelle ce sont des sauv; 


ei" 
frr А opital P 

Institution totale” ressemblant à une prison ou à un wë où de 
n un "endroit de résidence et de rim pendant 
tuation, Coupés du monde extérieur сї} 
ni 


la même sj 


кте. 
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Ils deviennent parfois des délinquents pour acquérir le statut qu'on leur refuse par 
des moyens légitimes. Méme des enfants particulierement intelligents sont parfois 
séparés des autres et relégués dans des classes spéciales. 

L'enseignant représente à la fois une source de connaissances et une autorité, et 
€n tant qu'autorité, il reste distant des enfants. Le systeme des réglements permet de 
désobéir, et aussi d'obéir. Similairement, les connaissances sont dispensées de façon 
Bunte, mais approuvée par les adultes. On demande aux élèves de démontrer 
eurs aptitudes ou connaissances par leur rendement. On place ceux qui s'écartent 
de la norme dans la catégorie des retardés ou des instables. 

Les pressions exercées par les égaux sont une manière de rendre légitimes les regle- 
on pronessus scolaire, et elles sont une méthode indirecte de forcer ceux qui 
pie pe S'écarter de la norme, àse tenir dans le bon chemin. I] y a cependant en- 

élinquents qui s'isolent de l'école. 
UM l'ordre social est créé pour la conformité, on écarte ceux qui ont dévié, 
oe e diagnose établi par les psychologues et médecins. Un ordre social qui en- 
i variations, concentrerait ses efforts sur les rapports plutót que sur les 
ienen a е pensée, et permettrait à la pensée convergente et divergente de se có- 
> moins de gens seraient considérés comme s'écartant de la normale. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED FOR LIFE IN 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


by ANN Moriyama, Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare, Dar es Salaam 
Tanzania 


What is the purpose of education? What role should education play e 
the lives of disadvantaged young people in developing countries? on 
the situation of these young people call for a new approach to educatio 
because of their social and economic circumstances? If we speak of = 
role of education of the handicapped in preparation for normal life we mus 
first have a clear idea of what we mean by “education”, “handicap ? 
and “normal life”, since concepts of these vary from one part of the wor 
to another. А 


imes vith 
acy and sometimes only V 


přable language.1 The Concise Oxford Dictionary, 10% 


Н ы Se ich 
E by his Peers, specially in hunting or farming communities Vë 
те fairly isolated. The Concise Oxford definition of handicap as ^ 


drance” j i "Lo as “thing 
int tha too wide for our Purposes, as is that of disability as “thing 
Des doin 
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ped in the social sense, or even very much in the physical sense? In this 
Paper, therefore, handicap will be considered to mean any disadvantage 
which effectively prevents a child or young person from taking the nor- 
mally accepted place, socially and economically, in his local community. 
The education of children with multiple handicaps has not been consider- 
ed in this paper, as developing countries cannot yet afford residential 
accommodation for them, let alone consider their special educational pro- 
blems, and those who survive infancy are either cared for by their rela- 
lives or in orphanages run by missions. 

Let us now consider what is “normal life". Two definitions given in 
the Dictionary are: “period from birth to death"' and “active part of exis- 
tence, business and pleasures of the world”. It is a sad fact that for many 
People in developing countries life appears to them as the former defini- 
tion; the education which is provided for handicapped children should 
26 aimed at giving them the latter view of the meaning of life. Of course, 
't is impossible to generalise about the type and quality of normal life 
not only from one developing country to another but also within any one 
ountry.2 Take a city child who is born deaf. His father has five children 
and they live in one room of a corrugated-iron roofed house. His father 
earns the equivalent of £12 per month: the room costs £1.75, he has to 
Spend £1.25 per month on bus fares to work, and from the remaining £9 

€ has to feed and clothe the whole family. So, the apparently intelligent 
SC are sent to school and the deaf one, who is thought to be stupid, 
“үү because it is not worth the expense of buying school uniform. Heis 
th r his mother's feet during school hours and then goes off to play with 
© other children for the rest of the day. He grows up socially accepted 
ei his peers but for town life is economically incapable. Consequently, 
I en he reaches the age of 10-12 years his father sends him to relatives 
LR and he adapts, somewhat unhappily, to rural life. If his father 
кая as well as caring, aid will be sought for the child when he 
edn = 6-7 years old, but usually there are no facilities for the special 
t cation Which the deaf need, so the father does the best he can to train 

S child to behave in a socially acceptable manner, communicates partial- 
i. With him in an individually evolved way and fails to educate him for 

2€ life which his peers will lead in the city, while remaining himself sadly 
1Sappointed. 

This leads us to the question: What do parents expect for their handi- 
Capped children? Basically they always hope that the child will become 
miraculously normal. They frequently do not understand that when edu- 
Cational facilities are offered it is only the beginning of the struggle for a 
fuller life within the bounds of the disability, and great is their disappoint- 
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ment and disillusionment when the school years go by and still the child 
is not in their eyes "cured". | 
Let us now consider educational facilities presently available for dis- 
abled children in developing countries in the light of education as the o? 
velopment of character and mental powers, handicap as something en 
prevents the child from becoming educated without special help, and pa 
mal life as somewhere between that presently led by the parents and 
life of economic and social improvement to which they aspire. 
The Role of Educational and Training Facilities Today 
Education for the exceptional child 
community more successfully than if he h 
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car. People’s expectations for themselves and their children are rapidly 
tising while existing social systems are being broken down and not always 
being replaced by anything meaningful. When one crippled child from a 
comparatively highly populated rural area is heard to have been admitted 
into a residential primary school, in an urban area, for the physically 
disabled, the parents of other such children begin to take an interest in 
gaining the same opportunity. Such children are often the victims of post- 
poliomyelitic deformities, and many of them need extensive physical re- 
habilitation, the facilities for which may not be available within hundreds 
of miles of their homes, and which may indeed be extremely inadequate 
at the school itself. The parents are ignorant of the fact that such rehabi- 
litation is either possible or desirable, or else expect the child to return 
home after treatment walking like any normal person. Calipers, crutches 
Orartificial legs are a great disappointment to them. The few children lucky 
enough to gain these residential school places are sent away from home and 
begin a lifestyle which is totally different from that of their parents. Some 
ofthe parents lose interest in their children, ceasing to receive them homein 
the holidays, since they feel that the school or home authorities have 
taken over their responsibilities.3 Even those children who do go home from 
time to time after primary education (seven years in Tanzania) in a resi- 
dential and urban setting, are totally unfitted for life back home in a 
Tural area, both by virtue of their new expectations and of their lack of 
Tural skills. A few pass the examination for entrance to secondary schools 
and may go as far as university before requiring assistance to gain employ- 
ment — the majority can only expect to leave school in their early teens. 
Those who are not prepared to go home, where no suitable work is avail- 
able and their life expectations will be dashed, will need either further 
training or the help of a disablement resettlement officer in order to 
find work. Developing countries frequently have neither suitable training 
facilities nor trained staff in the labour division. There may be only one 
or two persons employed throughout the whole country whose job it is to 
find work for the disabled — a token acknowledgement of the fact that it is 
More difficult for a person who is obviously handicapped to find himself 
employment in a situation where work is scarce even for the able-bodied. 
ith such a high proportion of unemployed school-leavers in most de- 
Veloping countries, the claims of the handicapped seem very weak. On the 
Other hand, to raise hopes by providing education and then dash them 
У making no provision for the useful employment of the handicapped 
School-leaver, may be worse than making no ргоуіѕіоп.''4 
| Before discussing further the role of education of the handicapped, 
1 would seem appropriate to give some examples of the types of educatio- 
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nal and training facilities which exist in developing countries, and ies 
inadequacy in the light of the numbers of children requiring special he d 
Two countries, Ghana and Tanzania, are representative of different var 
of governmental participation in Programmes for the handicapped. : 
Ghana? most schools have been run by the government for several v^ , 
co-ordination and planning having been recently introduced with the 
setting up of a special education section in the Ministry of Education. 
This section is now trying to obtain statistics about the incidence of = 
rious disabilities,6 on which to base national planning. There are eigh 

schools for the deaf (thought to be Catering for less than half the ere 
cial education), two schools for the blin 
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been set up and therefore there has been no forum for the encouragement 
and co-ordination of the activities of voluntary bodies. There is no proce- 
dure in government whereby a handicapped school-leaver is assured of 
being handed on for training, employment or resettlement. The staff of 
the Department of Social Welfare seem to be well aware of one of the root 
Causes of their problems: “А rehabilitation service in a developing country 
like Ghana is beset with difficulties ... these include ... the fact that 
Social welfare activities located largely in a civil service setting do not 
make for that flexibility which is so essential in human affairs.’”’? 

In Tanzania, there are three residential schools for the blind, run by 
Voluntary bodies, and nine annexes for the blind attached to normal 
Schools which are the initiative of the government. There is one residential 
School for the deaf operated by the Catholic church. The Society for the 

eaf are well ahead with plans to open a day school for the deaf in Dar es 
s: alaam this year. The government takes an interest in both schools, pay- 
d Ing the teachers' salaries, and intends eventually to incorporate them in 
Д the Public school system together with other schools to be set up by the 

‘ustry. There is one school for the physically handicapped run by the 

alvation Army, which is residential for the disabled children but which 
accepts a proportion of able-bodied day pupils. Schools run in conjunction 
With lepr OSy hospitals sometimes accept non-leprous children from sur- 
rounding areas. The government runs two centres for the training of the 
: Ges, Опе of which was taken over from a voluntary body, where farming, 
do Pantry, Weaving and telephone operating are taught. Present policy is 
gen e EEN on the rural skills, and a number of blind farmers are 

"` Successfully running their own Ujamaa Village with the help of the 
к lVision of Social Welfare. Carpenters and telephone operators are given 

Mployment in government departments, but weavers have failed to be- 
> Come self-supporting as the market for their products was not investigated 
SE the training was established. A domestic and rural crafts centre 
а lind Women and girls is in the planning stage. Most of the blind boys 

Ving school either enter higher education institutions or go direct to the 
Sovernment centres. Co-ordination between schools and the government 
Placement service is reasonable as a result of good contact over a number 
of years between the voluntary agency for the blind, the school authori- 
ties and the government. Until one year ago there was no training avail- 
able for handicapped other than the blind. The government is now operat- 
Ing an experimental vocational rehabilitation centre, which caters main- 
ly for the physically handicapped and has streams for both primary school- 

avers (most of whom have been to normal schools and then seek assis- 
tance) and those without previous formal education. This centre aims to 
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develop the leadership potential and general rural skills of the young 
people (they are taught chicken farming, horticulture etc.), with a view to 
their re-integration in rural life and especially into Ujamaa Villages. The 
government operates a scheme to market both within Tanzania and over- 
seas the products which the disabled themselves are unable to sell locally- 
The policy of the Tanzanian government is to encourage its citizens to 
work together for the common good in co-operative villages, and for the 
disabled to be integrated as far as possible in the activities of the commun- 
of Social and Welfare Services, which has re 
cently become independent, is active in the co-ordination of education, 
training and assistance for the handicapped both ona voluntary and 80% 
ernment level. A start has been made, but nonetheless the facilities 
available and planned are Woefully inadequate for a disabled population 
estimated at half a million, the majority of whom are children. | 
Itis estimated that fewer than 2 per cent of the known blind children m 
developing Commonwealth countries are in school.8 In most developing 
countries more initiative has been taken to educate the blind than child- 
icap; therefore, since so little has been € 
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tematic preparation of the disabled for future employment. The handi- 
capped himself rarely has real hopes if he is old enough to think about ats 
His family are worried and depressed about what will happen to him when 
they are no longer living. As for the institutions, in the last year the Nimb- 
kar Rehabilitation Trust has been sending out questionnaires in the five 
disability areas which are aimed at finding out what is actually taught 
in the schools in the way of job preparation: mobility, how to apply for 
а job, how to act on the job and how to be part of the labour group in a 
Till or office, Replies to these questions have been chiefly negative or 
they have stated that the syllabus is set by Government hence such things 
cannot be added or there are no funds or they are hoping to do something 
later оп.”9 и 

In some countries there is resistance by headmasters to the admission of 
handicapped children in normal schools when the handicap is obvious, 
but in many cases where the handicap is unrecognised children who need 
Special help are occupying places in normal classes and benefitting very 
little.19 Selection for special educational facilities is on a random basis and 
depends almost entirely on the awareness of parents of the nature of their 
child’s handicap and upon their individual initiative in seeking a solution. 

Thus, the role of educational and training facilities available today for 
handicapped children of the developing countries is very limited, both 
In quantity and in quality. The vast majority of children in need of special 
help do not receive it, and those who do have help are usually left unfitted 
for traditional employment having been formally educated away from 
their traditional environment and unable to compete with the educated 
able-bodied in the labour market. 


Aims for the Future 

However, “if we consider the future Labour Markets changing demands 
the disabled person with good general education will easier adjust him- 
Self to future changes. Therefore it must be regarded as a general rule that 
young disabled persons should be offered education so far as they are ca- 
Pable and interested. Further, vocational training should be offered in 
Occupations that will be needed far into the future.” 11 It must be remem- 
bered that “among the many facets of the human mind, a handicap might 
be one of them, but this only contributes to part of the mind, and very 
Seldom an essential part, even when talking from an occupational point 
of view’’.12 In a developing country traditional attitudes towards obvious 
handicaps and the absence of almost any efforts to publicise the abilities 
of the disabled can lead to non-development of the personality. “There 
May be compassion, sympathy, ‘love’ towards a handicapped child but 
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training, for employment and welfare care. Lack of co-ordination extends 
from a government and voluntary agency to a personal level. Personnel 
Working in one specialised area are, on the whole, quite unaware of the 
help in developing the “whole person” which would result from the co- 
ordination of their activities with those of personnel in other specialised 
areas (special teachers for the blind and deaf seem to be more insular than 
others in this respect). 

Developing countries cannot afford the present disabled percentage of 
their populations who are a burden on their relatives and ultimately on 
the State: “Handicapped young men and women, trained and independent ` 
can contribute materially to the development of their country.'16 Gov- 
emments must develop enlightened policies in respect of the young han- 
dicapped if the vast majority of such children in developing countries are 
to receive any help at all. Rehabilitation schemes must be an integral part 
9i & country's socio-economic development plans, at the same time meet- 
Je the needs of the individual handicapped person. Voluntary agencies 

Ting the personal touch to what are essentially personal and individual 
Problems, and governments recognising this fact and incorporating the 
Voluntary agencies’ efforts in their development plans will make more pro- 
8ress than those which take over the work of those agencies, thus losing 
Soodwill and manpower from the cause of the handicapped. Some guid- 
ance, however, must be given to voluntary agencies-thereis a tendency for 
them to carry on traditional and imported methods of educating handi- 
Capped children which do not fit in with the forming national aspirations 
of many developing countries. In Kenya, for example, a large voluntary 
body has recently built a new residential school for physically handicap- 
ped children, despite the fact that the Ministry of Education recognises that 
Most of these children can be integrated in normal schools and those who 
Cannot, because of long distances between school and home, would be bet- 
ter off in boarding annexes attached to normal schools rather than segre- 
Sated in special schools. It has been said: “The task of Governments is to 
€ducate and help people to run their own lives, but not to attempt to run 
them for them."17 There must, however, be some direction as the govern- 
Ment in any country is in a position to take a wider view of national prob- 
lems than the voluntary agencies working in their individual areas. 

Parents, who are the most concerned apart from the handicapped them- 
Selves, could play a much greater role in the intellectual and social progress 
of their children. All too often the acceptance of a handicapped child at a 
Special school is the signal for parents to consider their responsibilities at 
an end. It is up to the school authorities and to the teachers to make con- 
crete arrangements whereby parents take an active part in the education 
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2. „Му practical experience being only of Africa, and mainly of the Eastern part, 
is paper must necessarily give examples almost entirely from this area which, 
owever, I hope has some relevance to the developing countries of Asia, Latin 
merica, etc. 


3. When in Freetown, Sierra Leone, in 1972, I noted that the Cheshire Homes 
oundation (for example) sends such children in its care to normal school classes, but 
im of the children are not severely handicapped and should have been medically 
= abilitated and firmly sent home to their parents for integration ın a normal 
amily environment. The Home has now lost contact with some of the parents. 
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Sthma which are of much concern in Western nations are practically unheard of. 
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bien plutót comme la formation du caractere et comme le développement des capa- 
cités intellectuelles. Il se peut que des enfants ''diminués" par un quelconque handi 
cap ou affaiblissement physique, puissent s'intégrer sans difficulté dans leur vie 
communautaire normale, pour la simple raison que cette vie est organisée de telle 
manière que cet affaiblissement ne représente, ni un handicap social, ni un handicap 
économique. Sans aide spéciale, la plupart des parents d'enfants handicapés ne  . 
parviennent pas à amener leurs enfants à la “normalité”. T 

Les écoles spéciales, dans les pays en voie de développement, accentuent souvent . 
le décalage entre les enfants handicapés et la vie de leurs égaux “normaux”, plutôt 
que d'aider les premiers à se ré-intégrer, avec plus de succès, dans leur communauté, 
au terme d'une éducation spéciale. De écoles spéciales résidentielles dégagent les 
parents de leurs responsabilités. IL6$brare que des plans établis pour les enfants des 
écoles spéciales leur permettent d poursuivre leur préparation pour la vie, aprés 
avoir quitté l'école, en les plagant automatiquement dans une formation profession- 
nelle. Deux pays: le Ghana et la Tanzanie nous donnent des exemples de chances 
d'éducation offertes aux handicapés; ces exemples sont typiques de l'insuffisance de 
ces institutions dans tous les pays en voie de développement. Comme bien peu de 
choses ont été réalisées dans ce domaine, la voie s'ouvre clairement à une planifica- 
tion imaginative des services éducatifs, à une intégration de la reconnaissance pré- 
coce de l'handicap, avec une réhabilitation physique qui ménerait les handicapés 
à leur intégration dans des écoles normales (en ajoutant, le cas échéant, des annexes 
spéciales à ces écoles), à des possibilités de formation pré-professionnelle et profes- 
sionnelle, et finalement à leur donner un travail, à les ré-installer dans leur village 
ou de les placer dans des ateliers coopératifs. 

Les parents d'enfants handicapés devraient intervenir davantage dans la planifi- 
cation et le déroulement de leur éducation; à la suite de quoi, l'éducation du public 
dissipera les attitudes néfastes vis-à-vis des handicapés, et exercera une pression 
sur les gouvernements pour qu'ils consacrent davantage de fonds à des institutions 
appropriées. Dans les programmes d'études des écoles spéciales, le sport devrait 
jouer un plus grand róle 

Les gouvernements devraient évaluer le gaspillage matériel que représentent les 
handicapés non productits, et incorporer les efforts d'organismes bénévoles dans leurs 
plans de développement socio-économique. La communication et la coordination 


devraient étre améliorées au niveau de l'organisation et au niveau personnel parmi 
‘éducation des handicapés. L'éducation dispensée doit 
ement normal, et 


e et socialement 
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MODELES POUR L'EDUCATION SPECIALE 
DES ENFANTS EXCEPTIONNELS 


par A. LABREGERE, Conseiller Permanent au Ministére de l'Education 
nationale, Paris 
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comme le sort qui leur est fait, n’étaient un trait solidaire et éclairant de 

l'ensemble de ce systéme. 

On peut distinguer: 

Les services éducatifs supposant un placement, c'est-à-dire une exclusion 
du milieu normal de l'enfant (famille, école): 

— Placements en établissements dont l'objectif essentiel est de protéger la 
société (communauté, famille, école . . .), soit de l'agressivité éventuelle, 
soit d'une cohabitation traumatisante ou dangereuse: 

1. établissements ou sections pour enfants d'établissements de psychia- 

trie asilaire; 

2. établissements de lutte contre l'épidémiologie, de type sanatorial; 

3. établissements pergus et congus comme devant assurer une incar- 

cération “disciplinaire”. 

— Placements en établissements dont l'objectif essentiel est l'application 
intensive de thérapeutiques et où la mise en oeuvre d'une éducation 
spéciale est considérée comme inopportune, superflue ou facultative. 

- Placements en établissements dont l'objectif essentiel est éducatif: 

l. écoles spécialisées; 

2. classes ou sections spécialisées d'établissements scolaires. 

Les services éducatifs "intégrés" à la classe ordinaire remplissant deux 
conditions: efficacité au moins égale à celle d'un autre dispositif, discrétion 
aussi grande que possible. 

Les services inexistants ou assumés comme non adéquats. 


Typologie des dispositifs d'éducation spéciale 

Le procédé de classement de l'information consiste à porter sur le ta- 
bleau 1 les pourcentages d'handicapés desservis par chaque type d'insti- 
tution. On obtient la courbe caractéristique du dispositif considéré, qu'on 
peut affiner en l'analysant elle-méme au moyen du tableau 2 pour chaque 
catégorie d'handicapés. 

Une analyse diachroniqu 
successifs d'un méme disposi 
établissant un jeu de courbes qui traduisent: 

1. la prospective théorique (déclaration d’intentions) ; 

2. la prospective planifiée (plans, programmes, projets) ; 

3. la réalité institutionnelle du moment. 
La comparaison des courbes obtenues semble permettre une classification 
relativement objective des dispositifs: 
Dispositifs “en archipel” à dominante sociale ou médico-sociale. Les dis- 
positifs “en archipel” à dominante sociale ou médico-sociale sont parfois 
constitués par des annexes d'établissements recevant principalement des 


e est obtenue en tragant plusieurs tableaux 
tif. Une analyse synchronique est obtenue en 
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Y 
TABLEAU | 


Typologie des dispositijs Dar genre d’handicap 


Genres d'intégration envisagés 


T 8 
I 2 F 3 4 5 | 6 . "- Aucune 
Catégories Inté- Séjour Séjour Insti- Insti- I йе beggen: REH 
d'handicapés gration tempo- durable tutions tutions tutions SCH 
milieu | vaire en Spécia- spécia- SÉ Gen 
normal en annexes | lisées lisées 1 Wie d GIER + 
+ annexes | specia- éduca- | médi- sociales 
aides | spécia. lisées | tives | cales | (héber- | 
SPéci- | lisées |q ‘insti- \(promo- (soins) | gement) 
fiques d'insti- tutions | tion | | | 
tutions nor- indivi- | | 
| 
nor- | males d'elle) | 
males | I | 
I Aveugles | . -E 
«t ES ;--—— / 
III Déficients 
intellectuels 
Profonds 
IV Relationnels | T | 
rofonds 
E — | Ka 
v Handicapés T ай | 
moteurs | 
4 
VI Amblyopes ji | 
ҮП Durs d'oreille | | T | 
VIII Relationnels | "jr 7 | 
légers | 
IX Echecs Scolaj- | i 
res divers 
X Déficients 


| | > | 
intellectuels 

legers | 
XI Malades 


XII Surdoués 
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TABLEAU 2 


Typologie des dispositifs par genre d'éducation 


| Genres d'intégration envisagés 
I 2 3 4 3 6 | 7 8 
Niveaux Inté- | Séjour | Séjour | Insti- | Insti- | Insti- | Milieu | Aucune 
d'éducation gration | tempo- | durable | tutions | tutions | tutions | normal | aide 
€t activités milieu raire en spécia-| spécia-| spécia-| non 
| normal en annexes | lisées lisées lisées | adéquat 
Е | + annexes| spécia- | éduca- | médi- | sociales 
| aides | spécia-| lisées tives cales | (héber- 
| spéci- | lisées | d'insti- | (promo-| (soins) gement) 
fiques | d'insti- | tutions tion 
tutions nor- indivi- 
nor- males | duelle) 
males 
| d 
I Education 
" préscolaire | | | 
ll Education | 
élémentaire 
en Ё | CEN 
HI Education | | 
moyenne | 
Е Я E r T j 
Iv ucation | 
" secondaire | 
E Education ] | 
professionnelle | 
EM egen — T 
VI Vie active | | | 
professionnelle | | 
VID vie de loisir | | 
VIII Habitat RN | Е. |. 


adultes. Leur financement et leur gestion sont assurés par l'Etat, quand 
l'objectif de protection de la collectivité est prédominant. Ces responsabi- 
lités sont assumées par des associations bénévoles dans les autres cas (les 
dispositifs de référence — social, médical, scolaire — ne sont pas assez géné- 
ralisés pour que la gratuité du service rendu soit perçue comme équitable- 
ment imputable à la collectivité). Leur mode de recrutement est soit auto- 
ritaire, c'est-à-dire judiciaire, dans les dispositifs du premier sous-groupe 
(perçus comme lieux de détention), soit lié à des réseaux d'autorité ou 
d'influence qui n'en ont pas formellement la responsabilité, dans les dispo- 
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t d i "mi d'autres que 
Si ifs du Second Sous-groupe (perçus comme un eg par ee Siem ins 
= ou i 4 tiellemen payan assoc 8 
f ir à ti ant ou par Se үг 
D Inir à titre gratuit, pay bi we e: 
i bé évole) Il n'y a pas, à рг oprement parler un dépistage, Ir = 
tion ben > un tr 


g ifs 
is j enus éducatifs, 
tles motivations et les moyens de l'entreprise, Les conter GE 
~ dilyena résultent Tarement de l'étude actuelle = we et Na 
n " : nn : 
+ considéré et des besoins de Promotion et d intégratio 
milieu 


tion de “bonnes habitudes" (discipline, contrôle de soi, rites ак SE 
nnelles (ergothérapie, thérapie P epe Arer, 
titudes a la communication (langage oral et éventuellement d 2 ah d 
tudes Professionnelles qui sont solvent orientées vers des = rite cov at 
nales plus oy moins réservées Par tradition, plus ou moins 


ee 
i érés es association 
is, dans le Cas où ces établissements Sont gérés par des as ie 
opi i i es-ci "importent des sty. o 
d ion à rie quoti- 
STammes (preparation à la v q 


s fa- 
Source. Dans les cas les ‘sn 
& 34% e À umie 
rmations transférées ont été Tepensées à la ] 


X organisations de reem 
Pas envisagée De méme à l'intérieur 

MPs forts et de temps faibles ont peu 
de sens (sauf quand les cadres é ifs Pi 


sent diifait deJa formation 
qu'ils ont reçue). Toutefois 


T. Un autre élément extérieur. au modèle fait 
que certains de ces établics ts qui accueillent des déficients intellectuels 
Profonds doivent à des org nisations į ionales très actives une valo- 
Бай 86e раг des rencontres compétitives 
€mes Occasion de Voyages. Il va de soi que 

nal est perçu comme aléatoire. 
ent que, si on exclut les établissements pour délinquants 
où la durée du séjour est fixée par l'autorité judiciaire, les autres établisse- 
ments, qui accueillent des relationnels Profonds, sont souvent conçus 
Pour rendre possible le séjour à vie. Les Pays qui ont Pour seul équipe- 
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ment un dispositif de ce type sont rares. L’école ordinaire y est générale- 
ment embryonnaire. Ils déclarent généralement qu'ils n'ont pas de dis- 
positif d'éducation spéciale. 

Dispositifs “en archipel” à dominante socio-éducative ou éducative. Les 
dispositifs “en archipel" à dominante socio-éducative ou éducative ac- 
cueillent les catégories I à V du tableau 1 et vont rarement au-delà. Ils 
coexistent toujours avec un systeme scolaire ordinaire embryonnaire. 
Leur création a généralement été motivée par des considérations de l'or- 
dre de l'éthique individuelle, prises en charge par des associations philan- 
thropiques souvent confessionnelles. Elleest pergue comme aléatoire. Rares 
sont les exceptions à l'ordre historique dans lequel les catégories d'handi- 
capés ont été desservies (ordre des rubriques de I à V). Tous les dispositifs 
du monde ont eu, sauf causes accidentelles, le méme début, ilya un siécle 
ou il y a dix ans. 

tion nette existe entre l'apparition de ces pre- 


Il semble qu'une corréla 
miéres institutions et un certain niveau de généralisation de l'école ordi- 


naire, en dépit du fait que, dans les pays qui ont fait récemment leurs pre- 
miers pas, les centres d'initiative soient souvent extérieurs (associations 
internationales). On peut méme constater que certaines initiatives inter- 
venant dans des pays où le besoin d'acculturation n'est pas assez large- 
ment ressenti, conduisent à créer des établissements qui ne trouvent leur 
effectif qu'au prix d'un effort assidu de propagande. Et l'ordre est le 
méme: quand il y a une légére difficulté de cette nature pour les aveugles, 
elles est plus grande pour les sourds et plus encore pour les déficients in- 
tellectuels. Quand un certain niveau de valorisation de l'éducation — 
donc de généralisation de l'école ordinaire — est atteint et quand les diffi- 
cultés de cet ordre sont dépassées, le probléme de la sélection des bénéfi- 
ciaires se pose, qu'ona tendanceà confondre avec un probléme de dépistage. 

L'objectif de l'établissement est la promotion des personnes qu'il accueil- 
le. Toutefois, cette promotion individuelle est pergue comme devant 
emprunter des chemins en partie différents de ceux de l'école. L'image de 
l'école, et souvent sa pratique, au stade où son développement justifie 
l'apparition de tels établissements, privilégie l'acquisition des connaissan- 
ces sur la transformation positive des comportements. Les établissements 
socio-éducatifs spécialisés font généralement, à ce moment, un choix 
contraire. C'est à cela qu'ils doivent leur insularité par rapport à l'école, 
leur róle implicite de contestation des pratiques de l'école, qui devient 
plus net quand le fossé entre les clientéles desservies diminue, et aussi 
le róle important qu'ils ont joué dans l'élucidation de la problématique 
propre à l'école comme dans 1 


a mise en place des premières acquisitions 
scientifiques de la psycho-pédagogie. 
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Le contenu de la formation fait ainsi l'objet d'une définition а 
conduisant a un équilibre souvent remis en question entre un 
antagonistes. On privilégie d’abord l'acquisition de facons d Sims = Si a 
tes (ambulation chez les aveugles, lutte contre les a blindismes , Caen e 
rythmique chez les sourds, habileté gestuelle, hygiene de vie, agis ités д. 
vie quotidienne incluant les marques traditionnelles de politesse, con ge 
de soi, acquisition de bonnes habitudes). Les pratiques relévent souv P 
du conditionnement (implicitement ou explicitement), elles incluent id 
préparation à des métiers simples, souvent traditionnels (vannerie, bros- 
serie, maroquinerie chez les aveugles), parfois marginaux. Il va de sol 
que l'autre tendance trouve aussi sa place. L'acquisition des outils de 
communication que sont le langage oral et le langage écrit n'est pas dis- 
cutée, méme si elle exige des techniques spécifiques (Braille) ou si son e 
cacité est modeste (déficients intellectuels profonds). Mais on retrouve HS 
nettement la différenciation des réponses au probléme de l'insularité 
quand on observe la diversité des choix en matiére d'acquisition de la 
communication chez les sourds. L’éventail ya en effet des méthodes audio- 
orales pures héritées du Congrés de Milan (1880) dont la perspective est 
l'intégration dy Sourd à la société dans son ensemble, aux méthodes es- 
Sentiellement &estuelles qui visent la communication entre sourds. Encore 
faut-il souligner que cette Opposition schématise abusivement le probléme 
dans la mesure où elle évalue des motivations qui font choisir le langage 


à des moyens dont i] conserve l'intégrité, 
'est-à-dire Je champ des interlocuteurs 

ès ancien débat est significatif de la problé- 
‚sion élimine les facteurs de tradition ou d’ha- 
NÉ aux acquisitions “académiques” que 

Sont la pureté formelle du langage Oral et écrit, et Je stock fondamental des 


ntenus et les Programmes est prise au ni- 
ч ; 
eau de l'établissement, L'an agonisme entre acquisition de comporte- 
ments et acquisition de connaissance 
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du tableau 2 fait apparaitre que ces dispositifs accueillent rarement les 
entants d'âge préscolaire. Généralement, les enfants y entrent plus tard 
qu'on entre normalement à l'école ordinaire. Dans les dispositifs qui sont 
à leurs débuts, ils y restent longtemps, parfois à vie. Plus tard, ils les quit- 
ds quand ils ont atteint un àge limite fixé par des régles précises. L'in- 
térét de multiplier le nombre des bénéficiaires en raccourcissant la durée 
du séjour, apparait. Le personnel, souvent bénévole au début, se profes- 
sionnalise. Il regoit souvent une formation en cours d'emploi organisée 
dans le cadre de l'établissement (parfois aprés qu'une premiere generation 
ait été formée dans un premier dispositif). П en résulte de trés nets ré- 
seaux d'influence aisés à reconnaitre. 

Dans les dispositifs de ce type qui fonctionnent à l'heure actuelle, des 
loisirs sont organisés dans l'établissement. Ils sont souvent sous-tendus 
par des préoccupations d’hygiéne mentale, d’ergothérapie, d’ouverture sur 
le monde extérieur. Leur contenu est généralement organisé autour des 


ge Ў 
techniques” véhiculées раг la formation professionnelle des éducateurs. 


Ils ‘COMMENT le risque d’étre un peu trop marqués par les préoccupations 
défectologiques" évoquées ci-dessus et donc peu contrastés avec d'autres 
activités de l'établissement, méme si la modulation de l'autonomie laissée 
al enfant par la régle est elle-méme contrastée. Les loisirs extérieurs à 
1 établissement sont exceptionnels et trés rarement intégrés dans les or- 
ganisations ordinaires. L'habitat ultérieur des handicapés est rarement 
traité par des mesures non ségrégatives. Coexistent avec ce dispositif les 
foyers d'accueil à vie, à l'origine inclus dans les établissements, puis sou- 
vent séparés d'eux, mais où l'autonomie de l'adulte handicapé reste ré- 
duite et où, en général, le problème des loisirs est résolu par de courtes 
п de l'handicapé dans son milieu familial, quand cela est possi- 

e 

Dispositifs "péninsulaires". Les dispositifs 
aux dispositifs ordinaires d'éducation, de santé, de solidarité. L'importan- 
ce des liens avec chacun de ces "services" semble en relation étroite 
avec le degré de généralisation de ceux-ci. Cela semble expliquer pourquoi 
les liens avec le systeme scolaire coexistant, dont le taux de couverture 
des besoins est généralement satisfaisant, sont souvent les plus nets et les 
plus riches en conséquence. Financement et gestion sontsouvent étatiques. 
Quand ils ne le sont pas, ils sont confiés dans le cadre d'une réglementation 


d'Etat aux collectivités locales qui servent de relais. Dans les autres cas, 


qui sont relativement nombreux, une aide régulière est assurée par la 
collectivité, qui, en contrepartie, encadre soigneusement la gestion dans 
une réglementation. Le róle des associations bénévoles s'oriente vers la 


prise d'initiatives novatrices, la fourniture de personnel (associations 


“peninsulaires” sont reliés 
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philanthropiques), un contréle exercé au nom des intéressés (associations 
de parents, associations d'handicapés), la solution de problémes d’inté- 
gration dans la vie active (prospection d'emplois, services de suite ...;), 


De tels dispositifs assurent progressivement l'accueil des handicapés 
figurant dans les horizontales VI à X du tableau | dont l'absence est si- 
gnificative dans les dispositifs des types précédents, La desserte de toutes 
les catégories d'handicapés tend à étre percue comme un continuum de 
types d'accueil assumant chacun des finalités éducatives tendant à une 


Pris, le probléme de l'acquisition de Ja pensée abstraite est posé et traité de 
facon scientifique, On voit apparaître des cursus différenciés établis sur 
le modéle des cursus de l'école ordinaire (élémentaire — moyenne — se- 
condaire — technique). Les acquisitions Spécifiques (Braille, démutisation 
-+.)sont naturellement maintenues, mais le rôle de l'acquisition d'habi- 
tudes adéquates S'amenuise Pour faire place à l'acquisition réfléchie d'une 


puissance publique 
matiére, la nécessité d'aboutir à 
t l'objet d'un Consensus, aligne les 
оца Sestionnaire ou qe l'établisse- 
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Elle pose d'abord le probléme de la délimitation à tracer entre l'accueil à 
assurer par le systéme scolaire normal et par le systéme scolaire spécial: 
Naturellement, il s'agit d'une convention, et, sauf exception, on percoit 
trés vite, au moins pour les catégories intermédiaires, que le calcul 
des taux de prévalence n'est que l'analyse de cette convention. Le dépista- 
ge peut étre antérieur à la période de scolarité obligatoire, il peut se borner 
à un ou plusieurs examens ponctuels de diagnostic et de pronostic. Mais 
il tend à faire place à une orientation entre les deux dispositifs, pratiquée 
au sein du dispositif scolaire où entrent d'abord tous les enfants, et qui, 
sans renoncer àla prise en compte d'examens éventuels subis antérieure- 
ment, donne une place de plus en plus importante à l'observation continue. 
Elle se traduit ensuite par le vide absolu ou relatif des colonnes 7 et 8 du 
tableau 1. Quand on traite globalement le problème d'ensemble, on peut 
rendre les décisions concernant l'école ordinaire cohérentes avec celles 
prises dans le secteur spécial et s'assurer que l'école ordinaire est effective- 
ment en mesure d'éduquer convenablement ceux qu'on y maintient. 


De nombreux dispositifs dece type sont essentiellement, sinon exclusive- 


ment, constitués par des écoles spéciales munies d'internat. Cela s'expli- 


que sans doute par des habitudes nationales ou des coutumes pédagogiques 
et surtout par l'idée que cette solution permettra la mise en oeuvre inten- 
sive et plus continue des techniques de réadaptation spécifiques. Dans ces 
établissements, les loisirs apparaissent en net contraste avec l'activité 
éducative programmée. Toutefois, ils lui restent liés par une finalité cul- 
turelle globale. Des centres de loisirs spécialisés permettant la pratique 
des sports, des activités de plein air (camping, équitation ...), la décou- 
verte active du milieu. Des branches spécialisées de mouvements de jeunes- 
se (scoutisme ‘‘d’extension’’) se créent. Les problémes d’habitat sont eux- 
mémes résolus au moyen de mesures localisées, mais il est important de 
remarquer que les problémes de l’accés de l'handicapé à la société sont 
traités avec soin. Les problémes d'intégration à la communauté de vie sont 
pris en charge dans la plupart des cas par des associations d'handicapés 
souvent fortement aidées. Leur solution, comme celle des problémes d'ac- 
cés au monde du travail, ne vise pas, en général, l'intégration au sens usuel 
du mot. Elle passe par le village d'handicapés, l'atelier ou l'entreprise 


Spécialisés, solutions dont il faut souligner, que dans un contexte avec 


lequel elles sont cohérentes, elles ne paraissent ni inacceptables, ni inac- 


ceptées par les intéressés. Ces dispositifs sont stables. _ | 
Dispositifs annexés aux dispositifs ordinaires d'éducation. Il s'agit de dis- 
positifs dans lesquels la solution adoptée pour les catégories VI à X du 
tableau 1 et souhaitée pour certaines des catégories allant de I à V, est la 
classe spéciale ou la section spéciale ouverte dans la classe ordinaire. Les 
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établissements contemporains d'un tel dispositif se justifient par des rai- 
sons liées à la dispersion de l'habitat, au faible taux de prévalence d une 
catégorie, à la carence des familles, à la nécessité de soins médicaux in- 
tensifs.... Ces dispositifs, qui ont été créés au début du siécle dans les 
pays où la généralisation absolue de l'école faisait apparaitre les dimensions 
considérables du probléme posé par l'acculturation des handicapés ont 
da, en partie, leur essor à l'économie qu'ils permett 
port à d'autres solutions. Ils correspondent à la pl 
toire est effectivement réalisée. Ils doivent leur f 
tére relativement peu ségrégatif. Ils sont gé 
les collectivités qui créent et gérent les 
densification et l'amélioration du dis 


aient de faire par rap- 
lase où l'école obliga- 
aveur actuelle à leur carac- 
néralement créés et gérés par 
écoles ordinaires. Toutefois, la 
positif sont souvent aidées par une 


е que possible, et, à 
licap, les programmes 
les classes ordinaires. 
thodes peut étre aussi grande 


d'études s'alignent autant que possible sur ceux c 
Si, théoriquement, la singularisation des mé 
dans ce dispositif que dans le précédent, elle atteint rarement le méme 
niveau pour des raisons objectives liées à ] 


a difficulté de diffuser le matériel 
adéquat et Pour des raisons subjectives liées à ce qu'une différenciation 


tant un facteur de Ségréga- 


ment prévue et Souvent pla- 


ours remise en question des 


asses sont encadrées par des Professionnels 
qui, souvent de méme origine que ceux Qui travaillent dans les classes ordi- 


ne formation complémentaire. 


ans un trés grand nombre de pays évo- 


abilité parait d'un 


1ance de ce 
esque pour tous les 

ourcentages Importants dans la colonne 7 
du tableau | (enfants desservis i 


mée inadéquate), parfois dang 
dans les pays qui 


Gin 
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quels repose la dissémination de ces dispositifs sont bien ceux du droit 
universel à l'éducation et de l'universalisation des moyens de donner 
à chacun l'éducation qui lui convient, la conscience collective en reste 
à leur conférer un caractère philanthropique, donc aléatoire. On peuten 
proposer deux explications qui se complétent: le poids des motiva- 
tions originelles de l'éducation spéciale et le caractére ambigu de la 
notion d'égalité dans certaines cultures avancées (égalité des chances 
ou égalité des statuts sociaux). 

D'autres explications sont liées à la logique interne du systéme: 

— D'abord, la facilité relative d'en étendre l'importance, conduit l'école 
ordinaire à élever progressivement son seuil de tolérance et à évacuer 
vers les classes spéciales ses plus mauvais éléments, d'où il en résulte 
une multiplication des catégories intermédiaires (retards scolaires, len- 
teur, dysorthographie, dyslexie, dyscalculie, instables ..). Elle peut 
ainsi élever ses niveaux, obtenir des classes homogénes progressant au 
méme pas, selon des niveaux rigoureux, associer à sa fonction natu- 
relle de formation une fonction de sélection. Cela lui permettrait, tout 
au plus, de minimiser cette fonction de formation, notamment en pri- 
vilégiant abusivement les contenus "académiques". 

- En méme temps, la typologie des handicapés se diversifie. Le dépistage 
devient un étiquetage se référant à une grille de classification de plus en 

plus complexe, qui détermine à son tour une typologie surabondante 
des classes spéciales. 
Enfin, cette pente conduit à une approche pédagogique dont les contra- 
dictions ne sont pas absentes. Cette extréme diversification implique, 
plus ou moins clairement, un objectif qui serait la normalisation à 
court terme du sujet, sa mise en situation, par l'application des tech- 
niques les plus adéquates, d'atteindre les mémes niveaux que ses cama- 
rades restés dans le groupe normal. Or il s'agit, dans une certaine 
mesure, d'un cercle vicieux puisque les niveaux du groupe normal s’élé- 
vent au fur et à mesure qu'il rejette ceux qui n'avancent pas à son ryth- 
me. C'est, à la limite, le probléme des enseignements compensatoires 
associés à un systéme à niveaux rigides dont la sélection et la compéti- 
tion ne sont pas exclues. 

Les classes spéciales à séjour court sont un avatar d'un tel dispositif. 

Elles se sont créées sous des noms différents (classes d'adaptation, d'at- 

tente, d'observation, de maturation, classes thérapeutiques) 

assez grand nombre de pays. Dans certains, elles ont eu une 
éphémére qui n'a pas dépassé deux ou trois ans. Leur objectif 

est de limiter dans le temps la ségrégation qu’entraine la mise e 

de l'éducation spéciale en limitant sa durée à quelques mois ou 


dans un 
existence 
explicite 
n oeuvre 
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e 5 ae ate à 
Spéciale à mettre en question un certain nombre de Caractéristiques di 
dispositif ordinaire, Ce probléme est résolu, soit en les faisant disparaitre 


provisoire, soit en planifiant leur décloisonnement Progressif aboutissant 
à intégrer dans les classes normales les élèves en méme temps que les pres- 
tations Pédagogiques Spécialisées et le Matériel qui les constituaient. Il 
semble qu'elles Puissent jouer un rôle essentiel de Structures transitoires 
de Teconversion quand il S'agit de transformer un dispositif de classes 


Dispositifs intégrés aux classes ordinaires. J] S'agit du reflux d'un per 
tain nombre d'idées reçues, héritées des Premières initiatives “insulaires ` 
OTS que cette tradition conduisait à Se poser, Pour tout enfant exception- 
nel dépisté, 1а question de son Placement de savoir ott il fallait le situer 


if, thérapeutique, , . 
D une civilisation commence à 
ion la Solidarité qui unissait, dans 
е de bien-étre, et a constater 


; Fee Ouver une efficacité qui ne repose plus sur le 
en 1 éthique “dividuelle de Ја Philanthropie aléatoire à Ia. 
a un cei it i uic, torique d Voir proposé Ja Première, 

Tit de sui бе ‚клен 
valeurs еп matière éd her Gett Prétiser Jes Implications de ces 


tion Spéciale. 


: € peut a { 4 dent. 
Pe Deeg Bes D Pparaitre à une échelle signi 


bs Philosophie Cela se trad; aire assume, pour sa part, cette nou- 
Сац syste í e amment, à Son niveau, par un nou- 
acquisitions “acadé ique e айрыш l'importance relative accordée aux 
1 S Técoc А TEES 
formation de 1а Perso, P 2—5 Pour accroitre celle accordée à Ja 


Verture d'esprit auto sg ОА Créativité, adaptabilité sociale, ou- 
à nomie des Choix ` ` Cela se traduit par un nouveay 
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type de structure ot les notions de niveaux standardisés, d’aboutissements 

hiérarchisés (compétition, sélection, systéme, docimologie contrai- 

gnante. . .), de célérité (avance, retard, rattrapage, échec, rythme d'acqui- 

sitions) sont évacuées pour laisser la place à des notions d'un autre registre 

(enseignements de soutien, aide à l'adaptation, choix entre des options 

tenues pour équivalentes, formation permanente, établissement souple 

et continu de profils en vue d'une auto-orientation réfléchie ...). Cela se 
traduit encore par une nouvelle méthodologie pédagogique imposée par 
la nécessité de choisir des pratiques cohérentes avec le nouveau systeme 
d'objectifs (groupes de niveau à effectif variable, travaillibre en équipes, 
individualisation, auto-instruction, auto-évaluation ...). Cela se traduit 
enfin par un autre rapport entre le maitre et les élèves, par un autre rapport 
entre le maitre et le stock culturel 4 transmettre, par un autre rapport 
entre le maitre et les appareils ou machines susceptibles d’étre utilisées 
dans l'éducation (audio-visuel, media, machines à enseigner) dont la place 
et la fonction sont valorisées. 

Dans ces conditions, le contraste qui isolait jadis l'éducation spéciale 
s’atténue, Elle devient une prestation souple, multiforme, discréte (ba- 
nalisation du mobilier convenant aux handicapés moteurs, recours aux 
éclairages d'appoint individuels, aux appareils individuels d'amplification 
auditive). Les professionnels spécialisés voient leur champ d'intervention 
inclure des situations diverses, la typologie des enseignants spécialisés 
devient moins abondante. La notion de contenus spécifiques se dilue com- 
me celle de programmes et plans d'études spécifiques. L'objectif explicite 
est la normalisation du sujet, objectif qui ne signifie pas le projet de rendre 
le plus vite possible, le sujet capable, de convenir à des niveaux rigides, 
mais au contraire celui de rendre le sujet capable, à court ou à long terme, 
d'assumer sa différence irréductible sans se percevoir, ni étre percu, 
comme étant exclu ou frustré, comme étranger ou comme étrange. Vaste 
projet qui ne concerne pas seulement le sujet, mais les micro-sociétés que 
sont l'école, le monde du travail, le monde du loisir, et aussi la société glo- 
bale. 

Trés caractéristiques sont les initiatives prises au niveau de l'accés au 
monde du travail, au monde du loisir, à la vie en société (habitat, milieu 
urbain, lieux de rencontre ...). La cohésion du dispositif exige naturelle- 
ment que le droit au travail, le droit à des loisirs, le droit à la culture per- 

manente, le droit à la vie affective et sexuelle soient assurés aux handi- 
capés comme aux autres, Elle exige aussi qu'ils puissent bénéficier de ces 
droits dans les conditions où en bénéfice tout citoyen. Cela se traduit par 
une législation précise et effectivement appliquée prescrivant la suppres- 
Sion des “barrières architecturales” et rendant accessibles aux handica- 
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PÉS non pas quelques-uns, Mais tous les logements, les locaux pene, 
écoles comprises, les moyens de transport, les postes de travail, les lieux de 
loisir et de culture. ,.. Mais le droit au choix va plus loin et Pose quelques 
difficultés de lecture des institutions. Rendre possible l'intégration des 
handicapés dans tous les milieux normaux est une chose, En faire la seule 
solution possible Consiste à donner abusivement a ses propres choix une 
valeur universelle et finalement à réduire la liberté. Après tout, le droit de 
Se regrouper Par affinités est Souvent Percu comme important, Surtout 
Par ceux que réunissent des Situations voisines, C'est Pourquoi le dispositif 
atteint sa pleine Cohérence, quand il va jusqu'au Paradoxe apparent d'of- 
frir aux Sourds, aux aveugles, aux Paralysés, Ja Possibilité de se regrouper, 
s'ils le désirent, en Communautés d'habitat, de travail €t de loisir, I] en 
résulte d'autres Précautions également exigées Par la cohésion du dispo- 
sitif (précocité de mise en oeuvre des aides Spécifiques, rôle de l'information 


tion Ouverte, rôle d'équipes multidisciplinaires peu hiérarchisées, impor- 
tance reconnue à Ја Médiation des Parents et des groupes, “flexibilité” 
Supposant Je droit et la Possibilité de choisir entre les Solutions). De tels 
dispositifs paraíssent Stables, 


ie Peut, sous bénéfice d'inventaire 
tenter d Utiliser co des Modèles, c'est-à. Ire comme des faisceaux 
E ge dont la cohér nce, puis le de, loppement deductif, sont sus 
Pia У н t Par un Codag mat matique, Ce concept, évité 

oppe eget Dus Done ann t récusé i 
On Objecte 5 ant récusé, 
cette оран. ud loppeme t qui Précède incite à considérer 
à Ca: А irc SPection. faut assumer Ја Critique relative 
T u uel Tépose la “fabric Hort аэ 

ISpositifs qé tsn Stle p Tait fid , ation” q un modèle, Aucun des 
quoi il ath o fidèle d'y "SPositif existant : c'est Pour- 
Modèle ys "See au lecteur le soin de reconnaître le 


Pays d'Europe et à ^i e voie de Sveloppemer t le modele de certains 
SCandinave. La art dëse Чи Nord, le Modèle soviétique, le modèle 
è ation i e POthése est évidente Quand on constate que tout 
"ës pl Composite €t inclut des parties que notre 
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raisonnement tiendrait pour contradictoires. L’hypothése est que tout 
dispositif national peut étre “centré” au moyen d'une approche statisti- 
que et que les constats qui infirment l'alignement proposé sont pergus ou 
perceptibles comme renvoyant à des solutions caractérisant le passé ou 
des tentatives de mettre en place des formules nouvelles pour l'avenir. 
On peut ainsi, dans un dispositif national, trouver plusieurs “centres” 
caractérisant chacun un groupe ou un style de décision. 

Cependant, la notion de progrès et celles qui s’en rapprochent (stades 
de développement, niveaux, sens de l'histoire) ne sont pas assumées et 
ont été évitées. Celle de cohérence leur est préférée, non seulement dans un 
souci de rigueur, mais aussi à cause de son importance stratégique. Dans 
le domaine considéré, dont l'origine est étroitement liée à des motivations 
d'individus ou de groupes, relevant de l'éthique individuelle, on doit re- 
marquer l'importance que revét la recherche d'une approche faisant à la 
nécessité comme au hasard la part qui revient à chacun. 

Certes, cette marge de liberté, d'aléa, d'imprévisible, de générosité 
individuelle, qui a produit la plupart des institutions existantes mérite 
un grand respect, mais on voit sans peine que la signification de ce qui 
est construit par des marges d'initiative et les marges économiques du 
mécénat individuel ou collectif n'est pas la méme que celle des réalisations 
voulues par une communauté tout entière et assumées par elle comme si- 
gnifiant le consensus de tous ses membres. C'est pourquoi il est nécessaire 
de savoir de facon trés précise quelle est, sous la diversité des apparences, 
opinions, techniques, usages et faits, la nature exacte du consensus acquis, 
pour le faire évoluer dans le sens ott cela est possible et souhaitable. Les 
vrais modeles de notre relation avec les handicapés, qui est le seul proble- 
me, se tiennent dans des espaces mystérieux, qu'explorent des sciences 
nouvelles, qui ne sont pas à proprement parler celles auxquelles on recourt 
d'abord pour chercher les chemins de l'éducation. Ils sont sans doute dans 
les mille traits, dont le désordre n'est qu'apparent, qui caractérisent cette 
nébuleuse qu'est une culture, comme dans les mille traits, eux-mémes co- 
hérents, qui trahissent les profondeurs les plus secrétes de notre conscience. 
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reasoned analysis of the coherence of the findings thus obtained. It classifies the 

various provisions according to their relationship with the normal school system by 

distinguishing between: 

- “insular’’-type institutions protecting society or the health of the child; 

- "archipelago"-t ype institutions adding the development of the child to the above 
considerations; 

= "peninsular"-type institutions centring on the notion of a different kind of edu- 
cation; 

~ institutions attached to the normal school system, providing education with the 
same objectives but under different conditions; 

— Services integrated with the normal school, with the aim of attenuating the dif- 
ference. 

Finally, the author underlines both the limitations of this approach and his own 
reservations regarding the notions of progress and, particularly, of models in special 
education. While not rejecting them, he feels that there is room for doubt as to 
whether a choice of existing techniques and exclusive reliance on the sciences of edu- 
cation as normally understood are the only or principal means of achieving progress 
in special education. He concludes that important contributions, at least as far as 
methods are concerned, could be made by the study of cultural variations and 
through new developments in the psychological sciences. 


MODELLE FUR DIE SONDERERZIEHUNG 


Ausgegangen wird von der Hypothese, man kénne die mit der Sondererziehung zu- 
Sammenhängenden Tatsachen auf zusammenhängende und einigermaßen objektive 
Weise in ein bestimmtes System einordnen; dabei werden die Lösungen, auf die sie 
Bezug nimmt, in ein durch Typenbeschreibung der Institutionen gebildetes Gitter 
eingefügt. In dieser Typenbeschreibung unterscheidet man die vorherrschend sozia- 
len Einrichtungen (Schutz der Gesellschaft oder ihrer Vorstellung von sich selbst), 
die vorherrschend medizinischen (Schutz der Gesundheit des Kindes) und die vor- 
herrschend pädagogischen (Förderung des Kindes), die ihrerseits drei Lösungsarten 
darstellen (Sonderschule, Sonderklasse der Normalschule, Integration in normale 
Klassen). 

Der zweiten Hypothese nach wird der Bedarf eines Landes durch ein oder mehre- 
re Systeme gedeckt; deren Beschreibung kann sich nach der jeweiligen Bevorzu- 
gung richten, welche in der Verteilung der Prozentsätze für einen Einrichtungs- 
typus zum Ausdruck kommt. 

Ein Versuch der Typenbeschreibung der Systeme bemüht sich, diese Hypothesen 
a ege GE des Zusammenhangs der aul diese Weise neu geordneten 

8 en zu rechtfertigen. Dabei werden diese Systeme je nach der Intensität 
der von ihnen unterhaltenen V erbindung zum Normalschulsystem eingestuft und 
folgendermaßen unterschieden: 

-= die “Insel’’-Systeme, welche die Gesellschaft oder die Gesundhe 
schützen; 

= die ‘‘Inselgruppen‘'-Systeme, die diese Aufgabe durch Förderung des Kindes er- 
gänzen; 

= ен “Halbinsel’’-Systeme, auf den Begriff der andersartigen Erziehung konzen- 
Tiert ; 


it des Windes 
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— die der Normalschule angeschlossenen Systeme, deren Erziehung die gleichen 

Ziele unter anderen Bedingungen erreichen will; 

— die in die Normalschule integrierten Systeme, dazu bestim mt, den Unterschied zu 
relativieren. 

Endlich unterstreicht der Verfasser einerseits die Grenzen der dargelegten Stel- 
lungnahme, gleichzeitig aber auch die Zurückhaltung, die er sich bezüglich des Fort- 
schrittsbegriffs und vor allem der Modellvorstellung auferlegen wollte. Weit davon 
entfernt, sie zu verneinen, meint er doch, man könne sich die Frage stellen, ob in 
diesem Fall der Fortschritt wesentlich von der Wahl der eingesetzten Techniken 
unddem pädagogischen Wissen abhängt, wie man sie gewöhnlich definiert. Erkommt 
zu dem Schluß, bei dem behandelten Problem können — wenigstens hinsichtlich der 
Methode - beachtliche Beiträge durch Untersuchung der kulturellen Unterschiede 
sowie des Unterbewußtseins geleistet werden. 


t^ 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN AND HANDICAPPED FAMILIES 


by Joux B. FOTHERINGHAM, Children's Mental Health Services, North 
York General Hospital, Willowdale, Ontario 
and Dororuy CREAL, Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, Toronto 


This article is concerned with the interaction between children with an 
obvious handicap and their families and its result on them both, with a 
discussion of some parent-oriented assistance programs. 

À handicap is any condition which results in the person being placed 
at a disadvantage in coping with and solving the problems of socializa- 
tion, school, work and independent living. Whether the handicap becomes 
a disability depends on the nature of the handicap, the demands made on 
the person and the assistance received. When a person is unable to cope or 
requires a great deal of extra assistance in coping with the demands of 
everyday living, then that person is disabled. Some examples of the most 
common types of disabilities are mental retardation, blindness, deafness, 
and cerebral palsy. In this article most of the focus is upon mental retar- 
dation which has been the subject of many studies. 

A handicap may be prevented from becoming a disability, or the amount 
of the disability may be limited, by alterations in the individual. For ex- 
ample, a reading disability may be prevented by the child receiving reme- 
dial reading instruction, or a visual handicap may be corrected with glasses. 
Another way of compensation is to alter the demands made of the per- 
Son or to alter his environment. In this fashion an environment is created 
With which the person can cope, that is his own adaptive environment, for 
example, by providing ramps for persons in wheel chairs. Also, the handi- 
Capped person may cope by receiving extra assistance from others in se- 
lected activities. For example, an individual previously classified as re- 
tarded in a school setting may be able to cope in the adult world of work 
and living provided someone - the “citizen advocate" role of Wolfensber- 
Ber and Zauha (1973) — helps with the more difficult tasks, such as credit 
buying, banking and finding a new job or place to live. 

The handicapped child has a great impact on the family, and in turn 
Whether the handicap becomes a disability and to what degree depends 
in part on the family. 


Original Family 
A family is made up of individuals each with their own characteristics 
and past history. Their characteristics will influence how they cope with 
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a stress such as having a handicapped child. In addition, the emotional 
and educational atmosphere of the home is a reflection of their past ex- 
periences and present situation. The following are some of the Important 
factors which influence the family’s reaction to a new handicapped mem- 
ber: the presence of one or both parents in the family, the parents ex- 
pectations for themselves and their children, their physical and emotional 
health, and their socio-economic situation. 


Handicapped Child 


The characteristics of the handicapped child will affect the degree of 
stressfulness as perceived by the parents. For example, the type of con- 
dition is important (Freeman 1967) as the stress involved in mental re- 
tardation varies from that of epilepsy which is acute, periodic and un- 
predictable, to that of Tay Sachs’ disease in which the condition is deterio- 
rating, leading to death. Another characteristic which can add stress to the 
family is the child’s appearance, which may be unusual as in Down’s 
Syndrome, and certain congenital abnormalities, such as thalidomide limb 
malformations. This abnormal appearance \ 


vill arouse comment by others 
and be contrary to parental expectations, 


prolonged immaturity of the mentally retarded child, adds t 
fulness. Another example is the increased n 
the child with serious seizures, 

The inability of the child to compete with others 
jection of his efforts at socialization place an added load on the family. This 
is seen with the retarded child who continually finds himself o 
with his peers: for example, when he js deve 
Simple game of catch, others of his ag 


and the frequent re- 


ut-of-phase 
evelopmentally able to play a 
€ want to play baseball for which he 


Gang as respiratory infec- 
tions in Down’s Syndrome. А р H 


| In short, the care of a handicapped child is a much more demanding 
Pm than that of the usual child and Tequires more of the parents every 
ay. 
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New Family Unit 

With the addition of the handicapped child a new family unit is formed 
which requires extremely difficult adjustments in family life. As mention- 
ed, the members of the original family bring their own characteristics and 
experiences to this situation to interact with those of the new child which 
results in their responses and reactions to the child’s presence. 

One of the first stages or adjustments is the process of recognition that 
a problem exists and the definition of its meaning for the family. This 
process of recognition and definition may involve a series of stages. The 
first may be that of unawareness: the family is unaware of any handicap 
and reacts to the child as though to any new baby. For some this stage may 
be omitted because the child has an obvious handicap from birth, as in 
Down’s Syndrome and other visible congenital abnormalities. In some in- 
stances, as time progresses, the child does not behave as the parents ex- 
pect and they enter a stage of uneasiness and search for an acceptable ex- 
planation. At this point they may start comparing the child with others in 
the neighborhood or asking opinions of friends, relatives and professio- 
nals. Eventually, this process results in the parents’ conscious recognition 
that a problem exists. At this point they grope with the meaning of the 
condition and try to define it in acceptable terms, for example, “Clare’s 
lack of sitting and talking are due to her stubborn nature". Finally, the 
nature of the problem and many of its consequences are appreciated. The 
parents may react in several ways to this recognition, including depression, 
anger, and sense of injustice. Boyd (1950) outlines the stages of recogni- 
tion as, first, denial that a problem exists, then with self-pity for them- 
selves, followed by pity for the child and, hopefully, finally an accommoda- 
tion with the situation and concern for the well-being of handicapped 
children. Olshansky (1966) refers to а common long-term reaction of chro- 
nic sorrow in which the parents mourn the loss of their idealized child. 
Kvaraceus and Hayes (1969) in their book give vivid accounts of parental 
confusion, anger, doubt, and soul-searching when confronted with living 
with their handicapped child. Olshansky (1966) and Farber and Ryck- 
man (1965) make the very valid point that these reactions are not neces- 
sarily a sign of maladjustment on the parents’ part. An unpleasant situa- 
tion has resulted in normal reactions and time is required to seek a reason- 
able accommodation to this event. Such reactions are maladaptive only if 
excessively intense or prolonged, as in debilitating depression. The pa- 
rents’ reactions are conditioned by their pattern of reacting to stresses in 
general, the specific nature of this stress, the reactions of others and the 
availability of community supports. 


u——ÓÀ TUSCE 
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In order to cope with the stress of having a handicapped child the pa- 
rents develop various strategies. For example, reality testing isa strate- 
gy where parents’ observe the child's capabilities and limitations in a 
wide variety of situations and readjust their expectations for the child 
accordingly. This process is an ongoing one throughout the child’s life 
in which the parents’ expectations require readjustment. Another strat- 
egy is that of correction in which efforts are made through education 
or corrective devices to minimize or eliminate the resulting disability in 
order to bring the child’s performance in line with their expectations. 
Isolation is another technique used where parents withdraw from situa- 
tions in which the child can be compared with others. Overprotection is 
often a characteristic strategy where the parents unduly isolate the child 
from demands and situations that require independence or risk-taking of 
the child. The parents may view the child as the handicap itself, which 
they reject and hence reject the child. This rejection in its extreme form 
results in the child’s removal from the home (Fotheringham, Skelton and 
Hoddinott 1971 and 1972). Finally, there are the alterations that occur 
in family roles as outlined by Farber and Ryckman ( 1965) and Farber 
(1968). For example, the siblings, particularly the sisters, may be cast in 
a parent-caring role in order to share the parental burden of care. 


Outside Influences and Resources 

As pointed out earlier, the parents bring their personal resources, socio- 
economic, social, emotional and educational 
the problem. In addition to these, i 
resources which affect the family’s adj situation exists out- 
side the home, in the community, 

These outside influ relationship with friends, 
relatives and nei ther (1968). It is in these 
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blatant form results in their isolation in large impersonal institutions 
supplying only the basic needs of food and shelter. A focusing on the han- 
dicapped person’s special needs and differences from the average, rather 
than on what they have in common with most individuals, may result in 
the provision of a variety of specialized arrangements to meet these 
“special” needs for health, recreation and education. Another attitude is 
that of “normalization” as outlined by Nirje (1969) and Wolfensberger 
(1972). Normalization implies that experiences, resources and relation- 
ships with handicapped persons should reflect the usual life cycle of events 
followed by the “average” person. This recognizes that the handicapped 
child has the same basic needs as others and that opportunities should be 
provided in as usual a fashion as possible to satisfy these needs. This 
approach does not deny the handicap but puts it in perspective as a limi- 
tation to the individual's participation in his family and community 
which needs to be overcome where possible by extra or special help. It 
basically recognizes the handicapped person as first of all a person like 
others, and secondly as having a handicap which usually does not affect 
all aspects of his life. The family's use of existingresources in thecommun- 
ity depends on whether the parents are aware of their existence, whether 
they view them as appropriate, and finally whether they feel comfortable 
using them. 


Effects on the Family 

While the vast majority of investigations of fami 
ren are anecdotal and not completely satisfactory, 
Strongly suggests that the presence of a handicapped child influences a 
wide variety of family functions. For groups of families the general effect 
is to influence family functioning adversely. 

One study which investigated the effect of a retarded child on a wide 
variety of aspects of family life was that of Fotheringham, Skelton and 
Hoddinott (1971 and 1972). This study evaluated the impact of a retarded 


child on a family by observing the effect of removal of the child to an in- 


Stitution on one group of 80 families compared to another group of 38 
sex and mental age who re- 


families with children of comparable age, 

mained at home during the year of the study. The families were inter- 
viewed before admission of the institutionalized children and one year 
later, and rated on a family functioning scale. The scale provided separate 
ratings on various aspects of family life such as: home and household 
practices, economic practices, social activities, health and health prac- 
tices, care and training of children, relationships between family members, 
individual behavior and adjustment, and overall family functioning. 


lies with retarded child- 
there is evidence which 
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Sixty of the institutional group had complete ratings, before and SRE 
after, and 36 of the community group had similar ratings. When the 
changes in the functioning of the institution group were compared with 
the community group it was found that the community group had e? 
tively deteriorated in all the above categories except home and erer? 
practices, economic practices and social activities, in which no change was 
noted. . 

The person who has probably done the most in the way of studies and 
review of the literature on the effects of a retarded child on the family is 
Farber (1968) and with Ryckman (1965). He presents evidence of the ad- 
verse effect of the retarded child on marital integration, social activities, 
job promotion and on family roles and sibling occupational expectations. 
The effect on parental emotional reactions such as guilt and depression 
is outlined by Ross (1964), Olshansky (1966), and Kvaraceus and Hayes 
(1969). Grossman (1972), Kaplan (1969), and Fotheringham, Skelton and 
Hoddinott (1971 and 1972), all report on the impact on the siblings of a 
retarded child. Schaeffer (1964) describes a family reaction to having a 
cerebral-palsied child in which family members retreat into themselves, 
Which he terms the “too-cohesive” family. 

Essentially these studies are reporting that the presence of a handicap- 
ped child in the family results in a reduction in the family’s functioning, 
and thus the families themselves may frequently be described as disabled 
rather than just handicapped. It must be reiterated that a reduction in 
family functioning is ло! the invariable consequence of hav: 
pedchild. Each family needs to be evaluated separate 
rits. Many families decrease in fur 
remain untouched. 


inga handicap- 
ly and on its own me- 
ictioning and some improve, but none 


Family Effects on the Handicapped Child 

Having discusse 
family, it seems re 
mily on the child. 

The child’s eventu 
his Primary handic 
children, whether h 
with the maternal 


d some of the effects of the handic 


ч apped child оп the 
levant to discuss the Teverse, possi 


ble effects of the fa- 


al competence is the end result of the interaction of 


ap with his physical and social environment. In all 
andicapped or not, their j 


orientation to people and adapta- 
bility. Then these basic initial post-natal characteristics interact with 
events in the home, Which for discuss; 


ү ssion Purposes may be divided into 
ded, and the emotional and educational-learning 
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social-personal and academic-work competence. As in any handicapping 
condition the majority are only mildly disabled, and for many of these 
persons a slight to moderate improvement in their level of competence 
would result in their no longer being disabled. In addition, the family is 
the major social influence on the child particularly in the early years. There- 
fore, the type of home situation in which the handicapped child resides 
may well provide the conditions to produce the necessary improvement 
in competence. Borderline cases, in particular, may become disabled or not 
depending on their home circumstances. 

What is the evidence that home circumstances can produce this requir- 
ed alteration in the child's social-personal and academic competence? 
The evidence to be presented demonstrates a strong relationship between 
home circumstances and a child's achievement. It indicates that children 
from homes with different characteristics achieve academically at diffe- 
rent levels of competence. For the purposes of thisarticle academic achieve- 
ment was selected rather than social-personal competence due to the 
availability of studies bearing on academic achievement and family en- 
vironments. Many of the studies used non-handicapped children but seem- 
ed relevant to the discussion at hand as it is assumed that family influ- 
ences operate similarly for handicapped and non-handicapped children. 
à been divided into three major 


For purposes of discussion the studies have 
achievement: health 


areas of home influence as they relate to a child's 
Care and practices, the emotional atmosphere, and the educational-learn- 
ing atmosphere of the home. 

Health Care and Circumstances. There are a large number of health and 
nutritional factors implicated in the causation of disorders of development 
Which are influenced by the quality of health care available and provided 
by the parents (Hilliard and Kirman 1965; Penrose and Haldan 1969; 
and Fotheringham 1972). The parents’ health care practices, such as seek- 
ing immunization and prompt medical attention, their nutritional stan- 
dards and the amount and quality of handling and physical stimulation 
given to the child as an infant, are relevant and important dimensions 
related to the child’s health status and development. 

Birch and Gussow (1970) document the relationship between poor health 
and nutrition and school failure. Pasamanick and Lilienfeld (1955) relate 
Poor maternal health during pregnancy with unfavorable outcomes for 
the resulting children including retardation and learning disorders. Wil- 
ner et al. (1962) relate housing conditions to physical health, mental health 
and school performance. Wiseman (1964) relates certain measures of the 
physical and mental care given to children by their parents and school 
achievement. The Scottish Mental Survey of 1947 relates overcrowding 
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to poor academic achievement, early school-leaving and type of school 


Emotional Atmosphere. The willingness of the young child to imitate pa- 
rental behavior and language, to explore the physical environment, to 
accept guidance and to respond to socia] reinforcement is dependent on 
a satisfactory affectiona] bond between Parents and child. The emotional 
atmosphere of the home relates to the structure and routines of every- 
day family living, the involvement and attentiveness of the parents to 
the child, the warmth of the parent-child relationship, ang the parental 
feelings of high regard for themselves and their child, 

Raph, Goldberg ang Passow (1966) review studies demonstrating a rela- 
tionship between family emotional climate and underachievement, Doug- 
las, Ross and Simpson (1968) relate family insecurity with poorer school 
performance and early school leaving. The importance of routine within the 
home and achievement is outlined by Dave (1963). Hess (1969) reviews the 
literature on the relevance of parental involvement with and attentive- 
ness to the child, warm affective relationships ang feelings of high regard 
for self and child to academic achievement, The detrimenta] effect of an 
emotionally depriving home on a child’s physical development is reported 
by Gardner (1972). Miller (1971) reports that the child’s perception of 
his parents’ attitudes toward school and parental-child relations deter- 
mine his attitudes toward education and achievement, 

Educational-Learning Atmosphere. Another aspect to be emphasized 
is the home educational-learning atmosphere, One evidence of this is the 
Tange and quality of learning Opportunities Provided for 
including: the availability of appropriate sp 
terials; a variety of experiences in and out 
nal events and Visits; and the models provi 


havior and language of the child, and the 
they give, 


of the home, such as educatio- 
ded by the Parents for the be- 
Tewards and punishments that 


a Series of areas of paren- 
information is obtaj an children’s achievement and on = we 

ained by Parenta] Interviews, and then the relating of 
these areas to the chi dren’s achievement. This approach consistently 
Significant relationship between home variables and achieve- 
nge of Socio-economic, racial and cul- 
unds, ages and levels of achievement. For example, Dave 
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(1963) studying regular grade five pupils in Chicago and Keeves (1970) 
using regular grade six Australian children both found high correlations 
between home characteristics and children's school achievement on stan- 
dardized achievement measures. Henderson and Meritt (1968) found 
similar results using six-year-old Mexican-American children, as did Gar- 
ber and Ware (1970) with four-year-old Mexican-Americans and Negro- 
Americans, Both used the relationship between home environmental rat- 
Ings and potential for school success. Marjoribanks (1970 and 1971) in 
Toronto studied grade five children from five different ethnic backgrounds 
and discovered a significant relationship between home ratings and the 
SRA Primary Mental Abilities scores of the children. 

In order to clarify this method it seems appropriate to discuss one 
Study briefly. In 1974 Fotheringham carried out an unpublished study on 
the relationship between homeenvironments and academic achievement in 
à group of children with a wide range of achievement from diverse socio- 
economic backgrounds. From a survey of 3,693 grade three pupils in an 
Ontario county, 35 children were selected who were high achieving on the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test's reading comprehension and arithmetic 
Computation subtests, 35 who were average and 33 who were low achiev- 
Ing on these two subtests. All the children selected were from homes with 
both parents present. Home interviews were conducted with the mothers, 
and ratings made on: parental educational and occupational expecta- 
tions for themselves and their children, parents' knowledge and involve- 
ment in their children's school program, the general opportunities within 
the home for learning, home opportunities for language development, the 
Seneral educational atmosphere of the home, home emotional atmosphere 
and parents’ adaptability. In addition, information was obtained on 
Mothers’ and fathers’ education, fathers’ occupation and family income. 
The home ratings were then related to the children’s achievement scores. 
A statistical technique (stepwise multiple regression) was used which 
first considered the relationship of the four socio-economic variables 
to achievement and then added the independent contribution made by 
the eight ratings of the home educational-learning environment. The re- 
Sults indicated that the socio-economic plus home ratings correlated high- 
ly with the children’s achievement scores. This relationship was most 
€vident in the low achieving children. In addition, when considering the 
home ratings independent of socio-economic status, a significant relation- 
Ship was evident. 

These studies demonstrate the importance of family influences on 
achievement using one technique, that of rating the home educational en- 
vironment from interview data and relating these ratings to achievement 
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scores. They do not deal primarily with handicapped children; many of 
the low achieving children in the studies, however, might be considered 
mildly retarded or as having a serious learning disorder, It is thought that 


lationship between home and achievement would appear to be so strong 
as to determine whether many handicapped children will be disabled or not. 


sonal institutions and to attempt to supply the handicapped person at 
home with a normal range of opportunities and experiences or, in Nirje's 
terms, to “normalize” the person (Nirje 1969, and Wolfensberger 1972). 
In addition, other family members should be provided with the necessary 
Supports to “normalize” their own life in the face of the increased demands 
and stresses of having a handicapped member (Fotheringham, Skelton 

A range of Services is needed to assist the family in meeting the challenge 
of a handicapped child. This includes readily available information on 
community services and the nature and consequences of a handicapping 
condition, early assessment possibilities to help identify the nature of the 
problem and to assist in program planning for the child, 


; Noland 1970; Wortis 1972; 
. Fora handicapped child to remain 
s that a wide range of 
al opportunities be available in 


and family Programs to help stimulate 
task. 
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Child Programs 

At this point a brief discussion of preschool programs for retarded child- 
ren will indicate the importance of involving parents. Preschool programs 
for retarded children are well established in many communities. They ful- 
fill at least two functions, that of stimulating the child’s development 
and assisting the family in the care of the child. To be most effective the 
programs should begin as early as possible, have specific objectives for 
each child, include mildly retarded children and not just the more readily 
identifiable, trainable child, and involve parents 50 that objectives can 
be carried through in the home. 

Kirk (1958) and Weikart (1970) have each reported on a preschool pro- 
gram for children in the educable or mildly retarded range. They both 
found significant gains in intelligence, achievement and social maturity. 
In addition, Weikart's program on socially disadvantaged and intellectu- 
ally retarded children attempted to improve the home atmosphere by in- 
volving the parents in the programs. Kirk discovered that home condi- 
tions and influences played an important role in the children's improve- 
ment in the nursery school program. Michaels (1961) has reported on a 
preschool program for trainable retarded children which involved parents 
їп counselling. Significant gains were made in the achievement and be- 
havior of the children and in parental attitudes but not in the intelligence 
of the children. 
| The amount and types of gains to be expected from preschool programs 
is probably a function of the level of retardation, as educable (Weikart 
1970) versus trainable retarded children (Michaels 1961). It will also be 
related to home circumstances such as social disadvantageness (Weikart 
1970, and Kirk 1958) and the causative factors involved, for example 
evidence of neurological insult versus no such evidence in disadvantaged 
mildly retarded children (Kirk 1958, and Gordon and Haywood 1969). 
Also important are subcultural influences (Stein and Susser 1960 and 1970) 
and type of program (Karnes, no date, and Karnes et al. 1968) and whether 
the family is involved (Weikart 1970, and Heber et al. 1972). 


Parent-Oriented Programs 

As handicapped children require extra stimulation and training from 
as early an age as possible, the importance of parents to such preschool 
Programs is vital. In the early years the parents are the prime teachers of 
their children, whether handicapped or not. At this point it seems rele- 
vant to discuss briefly programs for retarded children which are based 
in the home. Doernberg (1972) has reviewed many such programs for the 
retarded. Three programs will be outlined as examples using parents as 
teachers of their retarded child. 
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The first is in the form of a manual for parents and teachers of retarded 
children (Larsen and Bricker 1968). It is based on behavior modification 
principles which are discussed in the first section of the manual, for exam- 
ple ways to reinforce and punish and methods of shaping behavior in small 
steps. The second Part contains 23 developmental activities to teach the 
child, with Suggestions of how to work on them, for example "sitting quiet- 
ly ina chair", “putting on pants”, “brushing teeth", and “naming objects, 
actions, and colours". This program is fairly typical of the studies quoted 
by Johnson and Katz (1973) which use Parents as change agents of their 
children’s behavior. 

Another home-based Program is the Portage Project (Shearer and Shear- 
er 1972) which has been developed to Service rural families with pre- 
school retarded children in the USA. At present, a series of programs based 
on this design are being carried out in urban and rural areas in the United 
States. This Program involves home Visiting by a trained worker who 
establishes with the mother behavioral-achievement goals for the child 
with weekly objectives and a prescription of how to achieve them. The 
Objectives are established by observing the child's performance and using 
a developmenta] checklist, the Portage Project Checklist (Portage Pro- 
Ject, no date). The checklist indicates the child’s present level of function- 


objectives and tasks. Of the 75 
omg Care and Management of the Mentally 


5 development, Progress is charted by 
TV prescription for activities is given to 
of exis ting skills is is of program 15 based on the assumption that practice 
Koos а ^ in the hierarchy improves the proficiency of the skills 
de Së a = + Proved Proficiency of Skills higher up the hierarchy. 
Pration of Vulpe’s method (1969) used by Fotheringham and 
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Wiseman involves one urban public health district servicing about 100,000 
persons adjacent to a Toronto hospital, the North York General. A set of 
criteria were developed which identify children as being at a high risk of 
having a disorder in their development. The nurses responsible for home 
load of preschool children. 


visiting applied these criteria to their case 
hildren identified as being 


Home visits by the nurses were made to any € 
at a high risk and the child's developmental level observed using a screen- 
ing measure, the Denver Developmental Screening Test (Frankenburg, 
Dodds and Fandal 1970) which is designed to be administered by persons 
familiar with child development but unfamiliar with standardized testing 
procedures. The results of the testing and investigations were discussed 
at monthly meetings with hospital mental health staff. Suggestions were 
made to the nurses as to possible home activities, community resources 
and further observation and testing. A proportion of these children and 
their families were investigated by the hospital staff and, if appropriate, a 
program of parent education was suggested. In this developmental learn- 
ing program the mother and child met for a series of sessions with a train- 
ed volunteer under the supervision of one of the hospital’s psychological 
Staff. Using a modification of Vulpe’s assessment procedure, a profile of 
existing developmental skills was established and a program to improve 
these skills outlined to the mother under the guidance of the volunteer. 
The objectives are reset on each of the 8 to 10 visits, and during these vis- 
its the mother is also encouraged to carry out similar activities at home. 
Periodic return visits are scheduled and the local public health nurse made 
aware of the program and encouraged to follow up progress by home visits. 
Progress is evaluated in the return visits to the program center. The 15 
children seen so far in the program represent a wide range of disabilities 
from specific language disorders to profound retardation. All showed pro- 
Bress in development in the practised skills on retesting. To evaluate such 
à program adequately would require a control group of children which at 


Present is not available. 


Conclusion 


In summary, this article has emphasized the stressful effect of a handi- 


capped child on the family. The effect of the family on the child’s achieve- 
ment is emphasized as many handicapped children would not become 
disabled or their disability lessened by appropriate parental behavior. 
Because of the importance of the family as a teaching environment, for 
the preschool child in particular, three home-oriented programs are out- 
lined as possible models that others might find useful. These programs at- 
tempt to capitalize on the mother’s continued contact with the child and 
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oriented preschool Programs but as part ofa co-ordinated approach to the 
education of the preschool handicapped child. 
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BENACHTEILIGTE KINDER UND BENACHTEILIGTE FAMILIEN 
E: dieser Artikel setzt sich mit der Wechselwirkung zwischen dem benachteiligten 
Rind — vor allem dem geistig zurückgebliebenen Kind — und seiner Familie ausein- 
ander, Für die Eltern ergibt sich als erstes Problem, mit der Unfahigkeit ihres Kin- 
em diese einmal festgestellt worden ist. Zu den typischen 
huldgefühl, Selbstmitleid und ein Emp- 
n bedeuten aber nicht unbedingt Man- 
daB sich die meisten Eltern mit dieser 


s fertig zu werden, nachd 
Xeaktionen gehören: Depression, Zorn, Sc 
finden von Ungerechtigkeit. Diese Reaktione 


gel an Anpassung. Es besteht die Hoffnung, 
Schwierigen Lage abfinden und lernen werden, ihre Erwartungen für das Kind ent- 


Sprechend einzustellen. Das Kind wird mehr Aufmerksamkeit und Fürsorge ver- 
langen als das normale, und manche Eltern stürzen sich in Isolierung, übertriebe- 


nes Behüten oder auch in Zurückweisung ihres Kindes. 
mmenlebens mit einem benachtei- 


en über die Auswirkung des Zusar 
llgemeinen ist es eine negative 


Untersuchung 
rden diskutiert. Im a 


ligten Kind auf die Familie we 
und belastende Auswirkung auf verschiedene Aspekte des Familienlebens und auf 


die einzelnen Mitglieder, so daß manchmal eine “untaugliche” Familie die Folge ist. 

Umgekehrt wurden auch die Auswirkungen der Familie auf das benachteiligte 
Kind untersucht. Welche gesundheitliche Fiirsorge die Eltern ihren Kindern geben 
oder nicht geben, kann die Ursache vieler Unfahigkeiten sein. So besteht auch ein 
Starker Zusammenhang zwischen den Besonderheiten des Elternhauses, wie der 
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emotionellen und der pädagogischen oder Lern-Atmosphäre, und der Leistung des 
E c3 der vom benachteiligten Kind und dessen Familie erlebten ке 
ben viele Lander Programme eingefiihrt, die dem Kind erlauben, парни, x 
ben, aber mit dem Ziel, die Belastung zu verringern und Kind wie Familie wipes 
normales Leben wie nur möglich zu gestatten. Vorschulprogramme N 
solche Kinder entwickelt, wobei auch die Eltern lernen, wie sie ihrem Kind E > 
kénnen. Nach manchen dieser Programme zeigte sich bei den Kindern ein Zuw на : 
an Intelligenz, Leistungsfáhigkeit und sozialer Reife. Oft werden die Eltern siansa 
zu schulischen Programmen herangezogen, wie zu den auf dem Elternhaus see 
den. Ein Programm geht von Grundsätzen der Verhaltensánderung aus und reg 
Tátigkeiten zur Belehrung des Kindes an. Zu einem zweiten Programm für iod 
kanische Familien auf dem Lande gehórt ein ausgebildeter Mitarbeiter, der das El- 
ternhaus besucht und mit der Mutter zusammen Zicle der Verhaltens ung für das 
Kind aufstellt. Ein drittes Programm umreißt auch Aktivitäten zur derung der 
Entwicklung des Kindes. Man meint, in manchen Fällen verhüten diese Programme, 
daß die Benachteiligung zu einer tatsächlichen “Unfähigkeit” wird. 


ENFANTS HANDICAPES ET FAMILLES HANDICAPEES 


Cet article discute les interactions entre l'enf 
retardé mentalement — et sa famille. Le premie 
rents est celui d'accepter, une fois diagnostiquée, l'incapacité de leur enfant. Les 


réactions typiques des parents sont: la dépression, la colère, la culpabilité, l'auto- 
compassion et un sentiment d'injustice. Ces réactio 
ment un mauvais ajustement. On espère que la plupa 
de cette situation difficile et apprendront à réajus 
enfants. L'enfant aura besoin de plus de soins et d' 
certains parents en viendront à isoler, protége 

Certaines études sur les conséquences qu'e 
avec un enfant handicapé, y sont discutées, С, 
néfastes et causent de l'anxiété pour divers 
rents membres, et il en résulte parfois une 


fets de la famille sur Ге 


ant handicapé — surtout l'enfant 
г probléme qui se présente aux pa” 


ns ne dénotent pas nécessaire” 
rt des parents s’accommoderont 
ter ce qu'ils attendent de leurs 
attention que l'enfant normal, et 
r Outre mesure ou rejeter leur enfant. 
ntraine pour la famille le fait de vivre 
es conséquences y sont habituellement 
aspects de la famille et pour les diffé- 
famille “malajustée’’, 
nfant handicapé ont fait l'objet d a 
h Ces soins) que les parents prodiguen 
a leurs enfants, peuvent étre la cause breuses incapacités. Il ya également 
Piques du foyer, comme l'atmosphére 
R étude, et le re di t de l'enfant. 
Par à ; , ndement de 
ar suite des problèmes qui se ‘enfant handicapé et à sa famille, de nom 
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ant à la campagne prévoit la visite 
rtement-rendement 
décrit aussi des 


l'enfant. On pense que dans cer- 
ue l'handicap ne devienne une 


HANDICAPPED [9 
es viv 
et fixe les buts compo 


n troisième programme 


cond programme pour familles américain! 
d'un spécialiste au foyer de l'handicapé, 
pour l'enfant en contact avec Sa mère. U 
activités destinées à stimuler le développement de 


tains cas, ces programmes contribuent à empêcher q 


réelle incapacité. 


E 
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THE INTELLECTUALLY HANDICAPPED: THEIR INTEGRATION 
IN “NORMAL” SOCIETY 


by E. W. Hopwoop, Department of Special and Remedial Education, London 
Borough of Hillingdon, UK 


Clearly, in an article of limited extent such as this, any attempt at n se: 
complex problems of integration across the whole vast field of intellectual handic: 
could only result ina futile Scratching at the surf, 
centrate ona relatively small Broup who norm 
for whom the consequences of Social failure 
their families and to Society asa whole. Wh 
cise in social prophylaxis, | 

The group in question consists of young People of 15 to 16 years of age, the vast 
majority of whom are being educated jn Great Britain in Special Schools for the ies 
cationally Subnormal (Mild), now designated by the iniitajs ESN(M). These are 
children who have been found unable to benefit from education within the regular 
school system, and who would, in general terms, be regarded as “backward 
rather than severely intellectually impaired, Within the limited, but useful and in- 
ternationally comprehensible igures, the range would be approximately 
50 to 80, i.e. the gr 


arded, 
Educable Mentally Retardec 


ace. Thus it has been decided Siam 
ally attract far too little attention bu 
are disastrously wasteful to themselves, 


А e "gn e. enr BIB 
at is to be discussed Is, in fact, an exe 


x eps t 

S ; Netherlands as Debils. They do cie 

however, constitute the Breater part or intellectually handicapped children; rathe 

they are a group “Mounting to Some 10 to 15 Рег cent of this whole and they are 
distinguished from their peers 


: ers by Certain Characte 
be at greater risk of fai they leave 


Of the total Broup of ESN(M) Children edu 
Kingdom, few difficulties are encountered in 
Ployment that cannot be overcome th 
child, highly individual attention 
a period of Some ten 


tistics which make them appear to 
Schoo] to enter open employment. sd 
cated in special schools in the Unite 
Placing School-leavers in suitable we? 
anks to intimate Personal knowledge of each 
, а Practically based and tailored education ps 
years in m clos rati ith 
ӨП zeg, AE ' Close co-operation wi a 
en. а ment Service and loca] |, and aris with industry by 
* i ers in the schools, The sS always however, the small sub-group 
Question who ш Ог may not b academically retarded than their fellows, 
y, in emotional Stability, in initiative and in pepa 
Sare quite Obviously or such Magnitude as to make the e 
adults highly unlikely. acie 
ation is aggravated by the fa 


any Cases 


adequate performance in employ- 
= historically placed masses of REN 
di industry to give them “2 
У are still at school. Т е 

, Headmaster of Cliffdale Secondary 

*5 being to bring Industry Into the school (Jerrold and Fo 


Р à e 
tenacity was the establishment of the Cliffdal 


in 
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Industrial Training Unit, the first of its kind in the United Kingdom, and in its 
special form and philosophy probably the first in the world. It has become known 
as "The Portsmouth Experiment” and has attracted international attention, and 
visitors from every continent. The Clifídale ITU differs from the North American 
concept of the vocational school in that it generally caters for pupils of lower abil- 
ity, and in that it does not in any way set out to teach the specific skills of trades or 
vocations. There may be to a visitor à superficial resemblance to the concept of the 
sheltered workshop, examples of which are to be seen in the splendid social 
workshops of the Netherlands and Scandinavia. In fact, the aims and purposes of 
the ITU are diametrically opposite to those of a sheltered workshop in that every pu- 
pil who attends is aimed directly at open industry, with only the odd pupil having 
to accept shelter and support afterwards. 

Jerrold considered that if these immature and inadequate children were to be 
provided with the kind of transitional experiences needed to bridge the gap between 
the shelter of school and the competitive and unremitting demands of industry, se- 
ven criteria must be met in establishing such a unit (Jerrold and Fox 1968). These 
were: 

1. The Unit must resemble a factory as closely as possible. 

The jobs undertaken must be quite genuine industrial work. 

The hours of work must be longer than school hours. 

The Unit must be located well away from the school. 

The Unit routines must follow normal and authentic industrial patterns. 
The time spent by pupils at the Unit must be regarded as a course comparable 
with work-oriented courses in normal secondary schools. 

H A teacher with appropriate industrial experience should be in charge. 

The birth-pangs were harrowing and prolonged, and the post-natal period was be- 
Set by perils, but the ITU of today is a thriving entity with some 25 youngsters of 
both sexes at work there. The criteria have been met in full. The Unit not only re- 
Sembles a factory but is in fact housed in a building constructed by a firm that spe- 
Cialises in light industrial workshops, and is built to normal industrial specifications 
and Standards, with no extra concessions to the comfort of the pupils. All the jobs 
in hand are contracts won by competitive tender from local industrial concerns 
and no special consideration is asked, nor can be expected, so far as delivery dates, 
Prices or standards of workmanship are concerned. The pupils work a six-and-a-half 
hour day which is longer than the school day, but not quite so long as the average day 
In à factory. Meticulous timekeeping is demanded, and pupils use a time clock to 
Tegister arrival and departure. The Unit is situated five miles from the school itself 
and forms a working part of a small but growing industrial estate, but in order to be 
unrestricted by industrial legislation it is regarded as a school course and, indeed, 
is legally a classroom of Cliffdale Secondary School. Not only does the teacher in 
charge of the Unit, who is designated Factory Manager, have industrial experience, 
but there is also an Assistant Manager with similar qualifications and a most effi- 
cient woman assistant who, as well as performing other duties in the Unit, keeps an 
eye on the particular problems of the adolescent girls, some of whom may be epilep- 
tic. There is also a full-time cook with whom some of the girls gain experience of 
Catering for larger numbers with a view to possible employment in the catering 
trades. 

In this environment, with skilled 
Can be given to the needs of each pupi 


QE их po qu 


and sympathetic staff, extremely close attention 
1. Great care is taken to ensure that whatever 
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ility ccess is high, and the contracts selected 
pum е Se? ap" pe? парова FA ннн sh the Unit a wide ie 
nn i ex ly fine co-ordination and motor contro 
gege ER er pcm : reat deal of noise. At one end of the 
en io e een pn. CN of parts for micro-switches, whilst 
Dd ber? e allets are being assembled. Support and encouragement are 
he с à ы г, and gradually withdrawn as signs of increasing indepen- 
m nn on All = ee which includes radial-arm saws, lathes, drills, 
Pus = ac bag machines and screen printers is standard industrial i) 
oi camel deal of it is potentially lethal. However, accidents very —o | 
present total being two since the Unit started, neither of which was ser — e 
industrial safety precautions are observed but the reason, one feels, lies ise A : 
It may be that even a duller child realises immediately that whilst he may —€Ó 
chance with the temper of a teacher, a machine is a much stricter and more s 
ing task-master. It seems more likely, however, that another factor may bea ber? 
here, not unconnected with motivation. Here the pupils are producing, and the y 
dence of this is immediate; it is there for them to sce, and frequently a pupil e : 
engrossed in his task that he begrudges the time it takes to stop and talk to a visitor. 


1. intellec- 
Thus it may well be that with the almost total engagement of the available intelli 


R ; sad to 
tual capacity, there is little that can be spared for daydreaming that might lead 
carelessness. 


The output of the Unit, in terms of pupils having 
not great enough for statistical respectability to attac 


of 
but an enquiry by Stratford (1970) indicates that the stability of employment 
Unit-leavers compares favourably 


with figures given by the National Youth Gent 
ployment Council (1970) for more able youngsters. Direct observation, are 
while less scientifically rigorous, indicates undoubted benefits not accessible 10 
more objective measures, As an ex-headmaster of the school who ran the Unit for tv 


ER ; n yate 
years, it was heartwarming to see the less adequate members of a group inadequ 
by definition grow 


55 

Stability in direct ratio to the wee? 

achieved in the controlled work situations. Perhaps the greatest success of the U r- 

should be measured in terms of local industrial attitudes. In the beginning, when]e 

rold and the Unit Manager, Fox g local industry, a great deal of ed 

, ow, 

f scepticism was quite apparent. ? has 

however, not only do local ma. ing the Unit to ask if the Se are 
Sk to be told when any of the рир! $ 


is still 
entered employment, 15 5 is 
h to any numerical analysis 


e 


f 
$ 
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ENSISAGAWAM AEN f VIE 
z E À DE L'ENFANT SOURD A LA 
E ‘GAGE ET LA PREPARATION 
LE LANGAG RATE 


par PIERRE OLERON, Université René Descartes, Paris 


C'est une banalité de rappeler qu'il existe entre l'éducation des ane pin era 
et celle des enfants handicapés des convergences et des divergences. П est i 
sant de noter que, à ses débuts, l'éducation des enfants sourd s : iecit 
dance avec celle des enfants entendants sur le point suivant D Toutes deux x geet 
la formation intellectuelle, à l’acces aux connaissance З Certes, des an rg 
apparaissent si l’on regarde le contenu de l'enseignement et le niveau d aspirz "i 
Mais, qu'il se soit agi des précepteurs comme Ponce de Leon ou Pe E reen 
quelques éléves appartenant à des milieux aisés ou de l'abbé de l'Epée qui Я qns m 
ré l'éducation pour tous, l'accent, dans les deux cas pourtant si différents, était n 
sur la nécessite de donner aux enfants sourds l'ac 
tion de l’ouie leur avait fermé. 2 € 

Le point commun avec l'éducation des entendants est qu'il n'était pas expli SCH 
ment question de formation ou de préparation a la vie sociale. Pour les enfants үз 
milieux élevés, qui ont bénéficié les premiers de l'instruction, il s'agissait d en 
a la culture, congue sous une forme humaniste, dissociée des insertions pratiques 
techniques; le social n'intervenait 
un des apanages ou un priv) 
sait aussi une certaine cultu 
instruments d'accès à ce 
l'exercice d'une activ 


se trouvail en concor- 


ereire s'adres 


Р " Я riva- 
aux connaissances que la pri 


que dans la mesure ou la culture acquise sar 
ilége de certaines classes. L'enscignement populaire Zeg 
re, la transmission de connaissances élémentaires et E 
Пе-сі, lecture et écriture. La préparation A la vie sociale, = 
ité professionnelle relevait de la famille, des relations et, PO" 
ceux qui étaient limités aux métiers manuels, d'un apprentis ige chez un patron. 
Les choses ont évolué et une des préoccupations des responsables de la ees 
des handicapés est l'enseignement professionnel. Une partie des bâtiments dans CC 
nombreux établissements scolaires pour enfants sourds en France, est const itude par 
des ateliers : une partie des horaires est consacrée à un apprentissage dans ces atelier : 
la préoccupation des responsables est d'adapter le choix des métiers enseignés 4 
l'évolution de la vie économique. Dans les pays oü l'apprentissage professi 
séparé matériellement de la formation générale, le souci de cet apprentissage 
une dominante, une des raisons et un des objectifs attribués à l'éducation. d 
П ne s'agit pas de chose. L'apprentissage d'un mötier вй 
condition nécessaire a vie sociale; l'indépendance économi: М 
correspond a l'objectif fond lg réadaP. 


critiquer cet état de 
de l'insertion dans 
personnelle qu'un métier assure 
tation des handicapés 


que et 


amental de 


і | ee 

1 assurer leur autonomie, Mais nous voudrions souligne en 
deux idées. L'une est que, dans le cas des sourds, l'accés au langage, comme v 
d'insertion soci 


ale, mais plus génér 
lectuel, reste un objectif priorit 
déficits qui naissent du manque d'i $ 
doit pas négliger ce qui permet à l'élève de connaitre et de comprendre les M 

On nous permettra de nous limiter au cas extrême des “‘sourds-mucts” (sourds 
naissance ou devenus sourds précoce 


save trop mf. 
ment et atteints d'une perte auditive ЫР ont 
quee pour permettre une acquisition Spontanée de la parole). Ils ne repr&st 


D DO . (ur nm 
pas, et de loin, la totalité des handicapés auditi mais à l'échelle mondiale, leur NO. 


A А Я E = u 
bre est fort élevé, Surtout, leur cas est exemplaire par la nature des réflexion? Я 
suscite et des applications qu'il requiert, 


nt intel- 
alement comme moyen de développement г les 
aire. L'autre est que l'édu p 


си mtl 


E 


| 
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L'accès au le é 
e e жүл d'un minimum de compétence linguistique 
e age eng d une intégration a la vie sociale pour l'enfant 
ae, EE fre prioritairement celui-ci est l'isolement. Non pas 
Món ien pibe Mm ee ciste - mais lisolement par rapport aux 
grave que le déficit auditif ege? ыза үз sem = 
ne serait-ce que par l'écriture et bei ie ai e E e pool api ree 
ta Батат. mme: Se beaucoup mieux encore par la compréhension de 
pe ze es de res, amplification au service des restes auditifs) 

Ce qu'il meng м | ir i dei set deg 

an Geier? see M c'est que l'isolement de l'enfant sourd n'est pas 
Жее + а у n ence un manque de moyens pour communiquer, mais, plus 
ment, il serait de n'avoir rien а communiquer si, avec le langage, l'école 
sances. Les informations Sur l'envi- 


ne iz e 

sun poe nombre de connaiss? 

té de SRI AE Fam те ns événements courants constituent une communau- 
couvent mien не ное; à partir desquels — et sur lesquels — les échanges 
iihihraelles aio ni ee Le connaissances nouvelles ne se créent pas ex 
саз quiant déjà e que le développement et le complètement de connaissan- 
аео it а mp soit par des échanges formels, soit par le canal del'école. 
ditiis avis sie sec HIE retenu hors del école retrouvait soudainement l'au- 
Hero ne ve ze е n Ser? rien à dire, n ayant rien appris sur quoi il puisse parler, 
habiletés ы " 3 T E DS en mots, à plus forte BARON en énoncés, mettant en Jeu des 

п уа е nr il expériences et ses Ge 

coupée e MAE peut considérer que la préparation al | 
Halte Coast E formation intellectuelle, et aussi de la formation de la person- 
Société un гати, a un objectif acceptable pour un éducateur que de lancer dans la 
distances à ae peu capable de jugement, de contróle, peu capable de prendre des 
Sone gard des suggestions extérieures immédiates et de ses propres impul- 


a vie sociale puisse étre 


la question du rôle du langage dans le 
(Lewis 1963; Oléron 1972). 
tes les théses de Luria, 
"interiori- 


a. pas ici, dans son ensemble, 
Tl faut E quia fait l'objet de travaux spécialisés 
que le Gd eg E кееш; sans accepter nécessairement $ 
series wwen? aqui mens de contróle pour individu et un moyen d 

A a és өне on prescrits par la société | . | 
plan dea de eg hui une curieuse conjonction entre 1 apologie des images sur le 
E ure — et aussi de l'éducation — (voire le prophétisme à leur égard) et la 
sur le plan du développement intellectuel. Furth, 
ivement que les handicaps observés 
ellectuelles (il a par ailleurs estimé 
étaient dûs, non au 


relives 
= des "expériences" 
chez ата sur ce dernier point à : t s 
au he sourds dans certaine” faces int е 
den, chi a ы monde de ces taches etl eae des handicaps) 
у, м ESE mais au déficit des expériences s -— | 
töle des ni RE à dire en faveur de ces positions. On ne iih a sn ament pas le 
oyens visuels dans l'enseignement pour toutes les catégories d'enfants qui 


peuvent y i à em , а 
ent у avoir acces, ni le róle enrichissant des contacts avec la réalité, qu elle soit 
te fondamental, c’est que les images et 


physi iis 
lec que, sociale, culturelle. Mais ce qui res 
xpériences'" soient intégrées à des systèmes conceptuels qu elles ne peuvent 
nt livrer que les premiers rudiments. La 


livrer di 

ini ee ou dont elles ne peuvent livre i 

dif Kate E des а transmises раг la télévision n'est pas sans relation avec les 

ter des ex que les enfants entendants rencontrent dave 1 enant | 
s expressions cohérentes et ordonnées. Un certain degré de généralisation et 


a soutenu très V. 


avantage maintenant à présen- 
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méme d’abstraction est possible sur la base de la perception et de l'action, mais les 
limites en sont rapidement atteintes, car les généralisations et les abstractions qui 
sont nécessaires au niveau culturel et à celui des échanges sociaux, dépassent de 
simples similitudes perceptives ou pratiques. On ne peut pas les atteindre sans le 
langage, ou un systéme de symbolisme présentant un degré analogue de distance à 
leur égard. 

On se méfiera ici de la transposition de thèses générales sur les rapports du langage 
et de la pensée qui, élaborées dans une perspective philosophique ou épistémologi- 
que, perdent leur sens et conduisent méme à contre sens de ce que l'analyse attentive 
des conditions de développement amène à retenir. 
tiplicité des expériences qui constituent la source du développement intellectuel, 4 

‚ mais leur intégration et leur reconstitution à un niveau plus logique, ce quiestim- ` 
possible sans un systéme de symbolisme adéquat. | 


Ce n'est pas le nombre et la mul- 


On ne s'insére avec Succés da 


ns une réalité que si on en a une connaissance suffi- 
Sante. L'insertion dans ] 


inse а vie sociale présuppose que l'on a acquis une connaissance 
de la Société €t des hommes. П est notable que l'école présente un déphasage entre 
l'attention qu'elle porte à la réalité physique et à la réalité des relations humaines. 
Sur le plan des études humanistes l'accès àla littérature, l'analyse des pieces de thé- 
atres, des romans, des mémoires, offraient une information sur les sentiments, le$ 
Passions, les mobiles mis en jeu dans les interactions entre les personnes. Mais 1l 
E agissait d’un enseignement indirect avec un certain masquage de la réalité au 
Profit d’une idéalisation ou d'une prescription de type moral. De toute façon, il Be 
5 élèves de condition modeste, il était réduit et 
rspective moralisante. Pour les enfants sourds, le 


atisation encore plus grande. t 
aisait en dehors de l'école, tou 
u maitre, D'où de grosses ». 
ns et exemples donnés pat 3 
ause de leurs difficultés de p 
chose nouvelle (ce qui est no ."aucoup aujourd'hui, n'est ge мея 

argissement de ses horizons et 1 GE 5 
aux mass-media), L'école parallèle”, ce sont déjà Ti 
Barde, les inform 


en ont relevé les conséquences (S as 
5 d'insertion dans la vie professo И 
$5 rapports avec les entendants ат 
adultes sourds et qui conduit à P 


-on 
départ? Et peut- 


2 rn 
, mais au P 
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n'est pas seulement d'acquérir les techniques correspondantes. Il est d'avoir choisi 
ce métier en connaissance de cause, en étant informé de la nature des activités qu'il 
comporte, de ses exigences et servitudes, des conditions requises pour son apprentis- 
sage et en étant motivé pour assumer les unes et les autres. L'enfant et l'adolescent 
sourds sont moins préparés sur ces points que les entendants. C'est ce qu'ont montré 
par exemple Lerman et Guilfoyle (1970) qui ont trouvé aussi que l'information et la 
maturité à l'égard du choix professionnel des sourds étaient liées au niveau de compé- 
tence verbale. 

La directive qu'appelle un tel genre d'analyse est évidemment le développement 
d'un enseignement adapté qui porte sur l'homme, ses mobiles, ses modes de comporte- 
ments, ses réponses aux interactions; enseignement aidant à la connaissance de l'au- 
tre, mais aussi à sa propre connaissance, qui n'est pas moins importante pour assurer 
l'équilibre. Ce genre d'enseignement existe. Il serait intéressant de déterminer par 
une enquête auprès des établissements recevant des enfants sourds, sa nature, son 
contenu, son étendue. Dans l'état actuel des choses, nous croyons qu'il apparaitrait 
marginal, empirique et non systématique. (Pour les écoles d'entendants, le tableau 
serait le méme, sinon pire, car il ne s'agit pas de matiéres inscrites explicitement dans 
les programmes.) 

Or il peut en étre autrement. Les sciences humaines se sont considérablement 
développées depuis le début du siècle. Elles fournissent maintenant un apport de 
connaissances solides qui sont susceptibles d'étre traduites dans un langage simple, 
accessible à des enfants jeunes ou disposant d'un vocabulaire limité. Et comme on 
réalise depuis longtemps des cours de sciences naturelles, de chimie, de mathémati- 
ques à l'usage des classes primaires, il est possible d'en réaliser pour la psychologie, 
la Sociologie, voire l'économie. 

Ainsi croyons-nous que la réflexion péda 
devrait se diriger vers des réalisations orientées d 


gogique concernée par les enfants sourds 


ans ce sens. 


ы Encore ипе remarque. Nous avons parlé ci-dessus du langage en nous référant prin- 
Cipalement au langage articulé, oral ou écrit. Mais il ne faut pas ramener à fut seul 
les considérations qui ont été développées. Il ne s'agit pas en particulier d exclure 
le langage gestuel, au moins les formes codifiées de celui-ci. Le langage gestuel n'as- 
Sure pas la communication avec les entendants dans le cadre de la vie sociale normar 
le. Mais pour le jeune enfant sourd, il permet, quand les parents acceptent d vi 
Prendre le code, d'assurer les premiers échanges et de réaliser par 18 un 4 BU 

d'insertion sociale qui est favorable pour le développement. Quant à 1a transmission 
des connaissances et A la formation intellectuelle, il peut en assurer également 2 
Partie, dans la mesure oü il est un code permettant une prise de distance à l'égard de 


l'expression et de l'impression immédiates. 
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SEHBEHINDERTE: KOMPENSATIONSMECHANISMEN 
` UND SOZIALE INTEGRATION 


ita Лиј (Klaus tumánien 
WALTHER ROTH, Universität zu Cluj (Klausenburg), Rumäni 
von A 2 , 


A — aiche soziale Integration von Sehbehin- 
qupd EE 
derten ist, daß die Le ER kei: igste * schlichen Informationskanals = 
pensieren, die cine nn. wi y ens Émis ы Anforderungen 
oa ee ummöglich, van den günstigen oder eege 
ton A der Umwelt signalisiert werden, Kenntnis zu erlangen. ar 
re es nieht imstande; die vorwiegend visuellen Informationen der rerit 
vilisation aufzunehmen. Visuell Benachteiligte sind daher gezwüngen, EEN 
mittels Sondererzichung ihre anderen, gesunden Informationskaniile zu + eg E 
ren, insbesondere den Hora ator für Fernsignalisierung und den ta me 
thetischen Analysator zur Orientierung in der nahen oder usas, caa Й von 
Es gibt zwei Möglichkeiten, eine Kompensation der beschädigten Funk и 
Sehbehinderten zu erreichen (Zemtsova 1956, Bermann 1966, Litvak N ж Ges 
nales und spezialisiertes Uben des verbliebenen Sehvermógens im Rahmen : eol 
schádigten Analysators, oder, wenn dieser die drei spezifisch visuellen exero 
(laufende visuelle Information, Raumorientierung und visuelle Kontrolle der À fine 
rik) überhaupt nicht mehr ausüben kann, durch völlige Übertragung seiner CH die 
ben auf die anderen Analysatoren. Wenn auch intersensorische Kompensation 1cl- 
Ausgangssituation wesentlich verbessern kann, hat die Übernahme dieser ut di 
len Funktionen durch andere Analysatoren doch erhebliche Riickwirkungen ët 
Soziale Integration der Nichtsehenden. Grob schematisch dargestellt gë ai 
gen diese Konsequenzen vor allem das Verhältnis zwischen der Sprache und ^ be- 
intuitiv-sensorischen Grundlage, dic Mobilitätsmöglichkeiten außerhalb der sin 
schränkten Gruppe von Individuen mit derselben Be ar 
die Fähigkeit, die eigenen Komplexe 
hungen zu der Gemeinschaft der Sehe: 
gramme für vielseitige Rehabilitation d 
obengenannten Zielsetzungen 
wen 1960, Bermann 1966 
In der Ausdruckswe 
Situation fest: obwohl 
fällt, handhaben die 
Instrumente mit erst 
Phänomene, die sie bestimmt 


hinderung und ganz allge 2188 
zu überwinden und gesunde soziale Bez ER 
nden herzustellen, Es scheint, daß die ge? 
er Schbehinderten he er 
ausgerichtet sind ( 
. Gachelin 1967 u.a.). 
ise der Blinden stellt m 


ute insbesonde | Bro- 
Zemtsova 1956, Colborne und 

n г paradoxe 
an oft folgende scheinbar nd aus- 
alionsquelle fast oder ade 
linden Abstraktionen und intelle 


soche 
+ зг optisch! 

Oft können sie Situationen oder OF 
nicht durch direkte 


ter zum Substitut für direkte eh 
nahe, d.h. des Gebrauchs vor Straktionen ohne hinreichende 5 
sorische Vorkenntnis der betre Stánde (Villey 1922, Kovalenko 5 zu 
Kovalenko 1962, Roth 1968, R 2р 1970, Juk 1971). Um diesem puc та 
begegnen, versuchen die meisten Bildungsanstalten fiir Blinde, dem er A 
sehr frühzeitig vorzubeugen, noch wahrend der Vorschulzeit. Das Ziel ist, dure d ihre 
wertung aller aus eigener E fahrung gewonnenen visuellen Vorstellungen "wd 
Konfrontation mit taktil-kinästhetischen Informationen, die die Hauptrolle | 
sensorischen Kenntnisnahme der Nichtschenden spielen, eine möglichst = nach“ 
tuitive Grundlage zu schaffen. In einer klassischen Arbeit hat Heller (190 


| 
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gewiesen, daß die Benutzung visueller Vorstellungen in erster Linie von dem Grad 
der Beschädigung und dem Zeitpunkt ihres Auftretens abhängt, und zwar gemäß fol- 
gender Typologie: 

a) Blindgeborene oder im ersten Lebensjahr Erblindete, die jedweder optischen 
Erfahrung entbehren, deren psychisches Leben daher nicht von visuellen Vor- 
stellungen beeinflußt wird; 

b) Personen, die zwischen dem 2. und 4. Lebensjahr erblindeten, bei denen visu- 
elle Vorstellungen an den taktil-kinästhetischen Informationen mitwirken, 
aber nach und nach verschwinden, wenn die taktil-kinästhetischen Erfah- 


rungen sich festigen; 
c) Personen, die nach dem 4. Lebensjahr erblindeten und beträchtliche visuelle 
d Festigung der taktil- 


Kenntnisse besitzen, die sie aktiv zur Ergänzung UN 
kinästhetischen Informationen benutzen; 

d) blinde Kinder mit restlichem Sehvermógen, das zur Wahrnehmung von Hel- 
ligkeit und einigen verschwommenen Raumverhältnissen (Größe und unge- 


fähre Distanz) ausreicht. 

Ineiner neueren Variante dieser Typologie unterscheiden Kovalenko und ee 

(1962) folgende Kategorien: Blindgeborene und vor Ende des ersten Lebensjahres 

Erblindete; Kinder, bei denen die Blindheit im Alter von 1-3, 3-5, 5-7 und über 7 

Jahren aufgetreten ist. 
In einer Reihe eigener, in der Sonderschule von Klausenburg vorgenommener 


Untersuchungen (Roth 1964 und 1968, Roth und Pop 1970) haben wir Experimente 


mit einigen otroptischen Geráten für die Erhaltung und Stimu 
Sehvermógens durchgeführt, z.B. dem Lehmannschen Optometer zum Üben der 
Klemmschen Test 


Erkennung geometrischer Figuren. AuBerdem benutzten wir den nsch 
für taktometrische Messungen (Schätzung der Dicke) und visuelle Orientierungs- 
prüfungen nach den rechteckigen und den Varberkennungskoordinaten. Bei unseren 
Periodischen Bewertungen der Versuchsgruppen haben wir bedeutende Fortschritte 
in der Ausnutzung der verbliebenen Sehkraft für bi- und tridimensionale Messung 
festgestellt, sowie im Verständnis einiger schwieriger Kons 


truktionen der Euklid- 
schen Geometrie, wie z.B. Bestándigkeit der Form, Verringerung von Dimensionen 


oder Proportionen nach MaBstab, Orientierung nach den kartesischen Koordinaten, 


usw. 
sche Umerziehung 


Der Tastsi ibtj instrument für die sensori: 1 
sinn bleibt jedoch das Hauptin E qur e Benwelt, ein- 


von Blinden. Er bildet die Grundlage für ihre Kontak - 
schließlich des Lernens und Benutzens von geschriebener/gelesen Sprache. Die 
internationale Schreib- und Lesetechnik für Blinde ist das Braille-System, T vu 
Buchstaben, Ziffern und Interpunktion durch Kombination von sechs e = 
(zwei Kolonnen von je drei Punkten) dargestellt werden. Diese Punkte pe = : = 
einem “Anzeichner” angefertigt, der ein dickes, auf einem Metallrahmon Fin igt е 
Papierblatt durchsticht. Der Rahmen stützt das Papier ab, damit die E T e = 
horizontal verläuft (Mackenzie 1954). Das Lesen erfolgt auf dem umge rehten 
durch Betasten der hervorstehenden Punkte. Einige Blinde benützen ein eigenes 
Stenogrammsystem, das schneller, aber weniger ausdrucksfähig ist, oder die Schreib- 
maschine (Bermann 1966). | RE 
e A paw. die Erzielung sensorischer Koordination der 
Bewegungen, ist eine wesentliche Vorbedinguns far die Effizienz der Kompensa- 


tionsmechanismen bei Blinden. Normalerweise spielt der taktil-kinästhetische Ana- 
lysator eine untergeordnete Rolle in der sensorischen Bewegungskontrolle, bei Aus- 
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ge a Ee E nur taktil Dore iH oae ex eed 
Kinde stä 1 айе, Rauhheit, Harte, Weich icit, Elastiz "dii 
Zr етту meme мы Sehbehinderte unentbehrliche Gen 
Kees г erhóht die Auswahl nützlicher Informationen und die M og 
renal "sich is det nalen Umgebung zu orientieren. Beis 
Fem sind Sehbehinderte weit mehr auf den T. 
schiedene sinnvolle Einrichtungen habe 
im Rahmen spezieller Olympiaden а 
gegrenzte Rennstrecken fiir Athletik, sonore 
spezielle Turnhallen und sogar Schießsport 
und Browen 1960). In den Rehabilit 
besübungen als ein Ensemble 
entbehrlich. Sie entwickeln n 


5 ‚Ра große 
jedoch neben dem Höranalysator gr 


portlicher Betätigung nin 
astsinn angewiesen als Sehende. \ E 
n den Blinden auch die Móglichkeit at 
an Leistungssport teilzunehmen: z.B. sonor не 
Kommunikation der ha sit 
(Villey 1922, Zemtsova 1956, a 
ationsprogrammen für Sehbehinderte sind 9i 
koordinierter, ziclbestimmter Muskelbewegungen u 


; ER ыыр на = Kat, a rientieren, 
icht nur die Fähigkeit, sich räumlich zu or en: 

: 5 SE ischa 
sowie ein Minimum an Psychomotorik, sondern haben auch dic psychologisc 


5 in ihre eigenen 
ordentlich wichtige Wirkung, das Selbstvertrauen der Behinderten in ihre eig 


i ä sie zur Behebung ge 
Möglichkeiten und Leistungen zu stärken. Außerdem tragen sie zur Behe > 
wisser Zuckungen und schlechter Körperhaltung 
begrenzten Bewe; Chkeiten viel sitzen 


derschule und Be 


Seiren, TRESS 
Die Auswahl möglicher = 
a. 500 verschiedene nn 
auptsache sind es Beschäftigur 


rationen nach 
die auf Verwer 


igkei (musikalische sprachliche, ege? 
keit u.a.) beruhen. Auf je fall hä Erfolg der verschiedenen Programm hä 
die soziale Integr Vielleicht mehr als bei anderen E 
digten von der Effizienz der Kompensationsmechanismen ab, die in der Sondersc 
le ausgebildet w erden, insb 


^esamt- 
Я sondere davon, ebenes biologisches Gesan 
tgehende Rehabilit 


Cnutzt wird, 
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KORPERBEHINDERTE: ERZIEHUNG FUR 
DIE “NORMALE” GESELLSCHAFT 


von ERHARD LUNGFIEL, Hamburg 


i iskussion, wie man kórperbehinderte Kinder am besten fördern und > 7 
an wer li dern kann, konzentriert sich hauptsáchlich auf Tele c g 
T =... und der frühen Förderung (wobei die ee 
кгс nicht überall verwirklicht wird). Ausgelöst und angeregt ae 
ШЕ тайган ist die interdisziplinäre Zusammenarbeit von I idagogen, en. 
eg Psychologen, Therapeuten und anderen Fachkräften verstärkt wee 
merkenswert ist die Definition: “Als behindert im erzichungswissenscha km 
Sinne gelten alle Kinder, Jugendlichen und Erwachsenen, die in ihrem Cie dE 
sozialen Verhalten, in der sprachlichen Kommunikation oder in den en d 
schen Fáhigkeiten so weit beeintrachtigt sind, daß ihre Teilhabe am Leben de 
sellschaft wesentlich erschwert ist, Deshalb bed 


Ada ischer 
ürfen sie besonderer pädagogisc 
Förderung.” Als körperbehindert gilt, “wer inf 


Bildungsrat 1973). 
Obgleich viel für den 


schwie- 
Ausbau des Sonderschulwesens geschieht, treten Schw 
rigkeiten und Probleme } 


v vire der 
Aer vor, z.B. die distanzierend-ablehnende ал ЕУ 
chinderten, Mángel im Problembewußtsein der Öffent 


Forschungsergebnisse, kurz: das gesamte Teig 
me, umfassende Eingliederung Behinderter in die pom 
Schaft ist noch unvollkommen, Für 65% aller kórperbehinderten Kinder feh 
z.Zt. noch Schulplátze, 

Es ist verstándlich ‚ei "esentliches Ziel dadurch zu erreichen, 
daß alle körperbehind і Dt werden und einen Platz in der Sonderschr” 
rbehinderte kónnen nicht ohne besondere e 
Tt werden, Wird aber die Eingliederung à 
ichbar sein ? 


i rfnis 
e i Welchem Wege das besondere Bildungsbodür 
eines behinderten Kindes am besten befriedig 


€ dargestellt und dis 


7 
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lich ^ -teile ni F 
che Vorurteile nicht abzubauen hilft, weil sie sich nicht offenhält gegenüber ande- 


ren Schularten. 

M nds Kinder in die Gesellschaft einzuglie 

ge e T amm des Deutschen Bildungsrates sieht vor, 

e = auf die Belange behinderter, auch kérperbehinderter, Kinder 

E Se ra fördern. Dazu gehört, daß vor allem die Schulgebäude bau- 

zu sché ffe nc ; iergorictitet werden (Rampen, Fahrstühle etc.), Therapieráume 
affen und das notwendige Therapiegerát, Lehr- und Lernmittel, Unterrichts- 


medien in ausreic P И же 
en in ausreichender Zahl und Qualitat bereitzustellen. 
r Früherkennung U 


dern, gilt für alle Schularten. 
die allgemeinen Schulen sehr 


= em par dp dari reicht von de nd Frühfórderung bis 

ünen für die Ausbildung qualitizierter Lehrer und soll in einem Stufenplan 
Hilfen sollen systematisch durch Vorsorgeunter- 
г Schwangerschaft angeboten und durch nach- 
und Kleinkinder ergänzt werden. Eine 
ie Einleitung von Fördermaßnahmen. 


ie Probleme ihres be 


verwirklicht werden. Vorbeugende 
suchungen vor, wührend und nach de 
folgende Untersuchungen der Säuglinge 
rechtzeitige Diagnosestellung ermöglicht d 


Die Elter 3 
ie Eltern brauchen Rat und Hilfe, wenn sie d hinderten Kindes 
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gogischen Förderung behinderter und von 


Quelle: Deutsch i й 
: scher Bildungsrat. Zur pádagog! 
Behinderung bedrohter Finder und Jugendlicher, S. 53 
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frühen Kindheit an Kontakte zwisch 


Eine Übersicht über dieses System der 


Zahlenang 
und iiber den Umfang der erforder] 
mentarerziehung. Die Seplanten Zen 
bereits vorhandene Einrichtungen. I 
Figur 2 ersichtlich, 


Gliederung und Aufgaben des Zen 


Erzichungs. 


Abt, für 


beratungs- Diagnose/ Jeratun 
D Б 


Stelle 


Aufgaben; 


Diagnose 
Beratung 


aufspürende Früh. 
erkennungsarbejt 


in Kindergärten 
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beratung; 
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Quelle: Deutscher Bildungsrat. 2 
Behinderung bedrohtey Kind, 


Daraus folgt, dag bei der Fi 
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und Erziehungsanspruch ha 
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‚und von 
Гоу behinderter un 
er und Jugendlicher, s. енеш а 
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Ta und Diagnosezentren mit aus- 


Stellen mit einem 8estaffelten Hilfsprogramm: 
von der Fórderung behinderter Kinder im Elternh 


aus bis zum Kindergarten, der 
Kindern Semeinsam offen Steht, um von der 
en allen Kindern anzubahnen und zu pflegen. 
frühen Förderung gibt Figur 1, 

aben über die Häufigkeit der in Өй 
ichen Plätze jm Bereich der Früh- und Ele- 
tren für Pädagogische Frühförderung 
Jas gesamte System ist aus der Übersicht ir 


Figur 2 


ruinis für Pädagogische Frühförderung 
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n 
stem VO 
°S ein differenziertes See? 
SEI Kinder den gleichen I : pehin- 
ntegrierung aller, auch der 
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derten Kinder, in die Gesellschaft dienen: (a) allgemeine Schulen, die gesunde und 
kórperbehinderte Kinder gemeinsam unterrichten; (b) differenzierte Organisations- 
formen, die teilweise gemeinsamen Unterricht vorschen und parallel dazu араа 
kórperbehinderte Kinder fórdern; (c) Sonderschulen für Kórperbehinderte. Prinzi- 
Piell sollen alle Schulformen offen bleiben für Übergünge; die Aufnahme eines 
Schülers mug jederzeit revidierbar bleiben. Diese Flexibilitüt der Schulsysteme soll 
dem Kind das individuell erforderliche AusmaB an FórderungsmaBnahmen sichern, 


FIGUR 3 


Differenzierungsformen für alle Schulen 


innere Differenzierung äussere Differenzierung 


Differenzierung Differenzierung 
in der im Niveau 
Lehrerhilfe der Anforderung 


Differenzierung Differenzierung 
der Anzahl der Medien- 
der Aufgaben bereitstellung 


Differenzierung 
in flexiblen 
Lern- und Fort- 
schrittsgruppen 


Unterricht, der teils zusätzlich, 


WN teils an Stelle des en 
rric egeben wird. 
zusätzlicher Unterricht N Unterrichts gegeben wird 


Quelle: Deutscher Bildungsrat. Zur pädagogischen. Förderung behinderter und von 
Behinderung bedrohter Kinder und Jugendlicher, S. 77. 
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lversagen nach Möglichkeit bewahren, aber auch dazu verhelfen, Schwie 

Sur Sege у Gg der kindlichen Entwicklung zu iiberwinden. euer. Set 
— ee wird als die geeignete E 

ern isati in is deutsam, auch die Curricula aller $ a ` 
nicht die Schulorganisation allein = bel ädagogen sollen an TEE Schu 
mre visi a ш = eo en Sen Hilfen ep enr 
len tätig werden, rad die Individualisierung des Unterrichts und der mpm 

cei eR Aspekte sind dabei ebenso zu beachten wie soziale: ni 3i 
ern a ne sondern möglichst Unterricht in heterog 
nn der schulischen Förderung ist die 
bedingte Individuallage des Schülers. D 
te Kind bereits vorbereitend im Kind 
Schule stellt es vor individuell bestimmt 
gesunden Mitschüler - über eine Folge 
sie, daß die Lernfähigkeit der behinder: 


sozial und psychisch 
ementsprechend erhält das un rg 
ergartenalter die notwendigen Hilfen. Ge 
e Lernanforderungen und führt es wie нн 
von Lernzielen weiter. Dabei ee 
ten Kinder qualitativ, quantitativ und te 
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(vel, Figur 3) 
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Quelle: Deutscher Bildungsrat, Zu, Fugenöofischen Förderung behinderter un 
Behinderung bedvohtey Kindey und Jug ndlicher, S. 79. 
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porár begrenzt ist. Nicht alle Schüler dürfen an den gleichen Endpunkt des schuli- 
schen Lernens, an Normen und Durchschnittswerte gebunden sein. Die Schulebraucht 
gestufte, differenzierte Curricula und Abschlüsse mit unterschiedlichen Profilen. 
Ein derart differenziertes Schulsystem stellt auch an die Lehrer hohe Anforde- 
rungen. 

l Hilfen der Schulverwaltung und der institutionalisierten Curriculumentwicklung 
sind unerläßlich; ferner muB die Schülerzahl pro Klasse gesenkt werden. Richtwerte 
für die Schülerzahl ergeben sich aus dem Anteil behinderter Kinder in der Gruppe. 
Auch das Zahlenverhältnis der Lehrer pro Schüler muß gesenkt werden. Unabding- 
bar ist die Mitarbeit von Sonderschullehrern als Berater, Fach- oder Klassenlehrer 
m allgemeinen Schule. Die individuelle Lernfáhigkeit der Schüler bestimmt das 
À aß der durch den Lehrer gebotenen Hilfen. 
one ge des Unterrichts je nach Leistungsniveau der Schüler, Zahl 
SE, m SEN Wahl der Medien, nach Lern- und Fortschrittsgruppen, kann nach 

ne BIS 3 dargestellten System erfolgen. | | 
idt e sollen künftig Sonderschulen mit den allgemeinen Schulen zu einem 

Xiblen, kooperativen System verbunden werden (siehe Figur 4). 
"s Empfehlungen der Bildungskommission haben bereits vor ihrer Veröffent- 

hung lebhafte Diskussionen ausgelóst. Die Einseitigkeit und Ausschließlichkeit, 
Mit der bisher für körperbehinderte Kinder häufig der Besuch einer Sonderschule 
кы wurde, kann überwunden werden, wenn das alle Schularten Verbindende 
m ng wird. Schulversuche sind gefordert, ja sie sind notwendig, um die Planung 
ise "i Praxis zu erproben. Eine gute Zusammenarbeit aller Schularten und Lehrer 

ür die Eingliederung Behinderter in die Gesellschaft unerlaBlich. 


ANMERKUNG 


Deutscher Bildungsrat. Zur pädagogischen Förderung behinderter und von Behinde- 
Bing bedrohter Kinder und Jugendlicher. Empfehlungen der Bildungskommission. 
onn: Deutscher Bildungsrat, 1973. 


EDUCATION BY THE CULTURALLY DISPENGDEV E 
SOCIAL AND VOCATIONAL PROGRAMMES AND 
PROJECTS OF THE PACIFIC 


j "ni i Sy By; Australi 
F i 2 STE y, / a 
by A. GREY Bernard van Leer Foundation Project, Univ ersity of ydney 


E P untries 
Changes are evident in the educative Processes of л, euer 
gh projects and programmes currently in operation me н ибир эш 
к, i * ding indigenes, are assisting each other to lead socially and voca andes 
nt ay Same of the programmes have been functioning for some decades: 
pe the projects have been launched more recently. ` ‘orld War; the 
Australia and New Zealand gained independence after the First Wor D ksi 
Philippines, Fiji and Papua New Guinea after the Second World War. = a upon 
ment has brought, among other changes, a lessening of educational — ` ecoming 
and borrowings from Northern hemisphere countries. A fresh trend рунд d 
evident. Peoples of these Pacific countries, including minorities, are Dares. г 
selves with and taking full responsibility for those aspects of the ee [es This 
that they establish. An educational folk movement is emerging in thel ad cation- 
is not to say that the Pacific is isolating, or is intending to isolate, itself c divisions 
ally from the rest of the world. Indeed, compulsory primary and secondary s rthern 
of the schooling system and tertiary establishments are keenly aware of Ne nActs 
hemisphere educational trends and terminology. The contents of UK page al 
and curricula are carefully studied, as are USA, European and UK school arc " un 
ure and teaching methods, A large number of influential voluntary education? 
ganisations exist in Pacific nations on the lines of those in the UK. ide of, 
Among the innovations, those that are most clearly evident operate Gemeen 
but not remote from, the compulsory school system, or are under the aegis of s letai 
establishments, mainly universities. Though the innov Fan eck 
among the sub-cultures of Pacific countries with 
They are aiming to establis 
the capacity of each indiv 
each minority group. 
The Pacific is home f 
and, the indigenes ar 
The distinctiveness 
Skin, and includes ch 
ness is, I consider, 
basic differences among people 
table quality of living. Further: 


ations may differ 1n 
‚ they share а common core of hen 
h educational opPortunity for all, not only in accorc api: 
idual to learn, but also in accord with the value syste! 


ora number of distinctive 
mong them, different 
goes beyond observ. 
aracteristics such 
significant in th 


her, 

groups, different from one an 
from peoples of the Northern ga ar 
able physical features, as, say, C^ active” 
as speech and value systems. The — the 
at those who develop a capacity to ptm 
are well placed to establish what is to them an ablish 

more, they can allow others the freedom to est? not 
what for them is, thou acceptable quality of living. They arn is 
only co-exist but ty that finds its distinctiveness respec 
able to be proud of its i i 


Jace 

à uch conditions there is hardly any me ur 
such concepts as depression, deprivation, disadvantage handicaps, inferior! merg 
з , ha aps, Thee = 

ile ural, intellectual, or educational. ech con 

ing Pacific folk Movement projects and Programmes have been set up with s 

identity, not deficit, in mind. eglect® 
| т all, which has long been among the most ws mov? 
is being made available to all people through these de roup 0 
ir foundations in the need of a minority d hae 
women established v 


Educational opportunity fo 
tasks in every society, 
ments. The movements had the 


women trying to bring up their families alone. These 
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become the present-day concept of mother-child neighbourhood meetings, known as 


the New Zealand Play Centre Federation. The Federation is now à 30-year-old Go- 
vernment-aided voluntary organisation that links up the more than 600 preschool 
centres that operate among the country's 3 million population. 

These Centres function without teachers, and meet up to three half days a week. 
They are organised into 18 Associations, each of which offers its Centres educational 
facilities. Through studies, parents may qualify as supervisors of children between 
the ages of 2 1/2 and 5 years. Several hundred parents (and grandparents) annually 
qualify in this manner and see themselves as an essential component of a folk move- 
ment, Their enthusiasm seems to be attributable to a number of interconnected 
factors, such as the stimulation of their young children’s eagerness for learning. Ir is 
here that research in child development, which points to che first three years of life 
as being the years of most rapid learning and the years that may substantially deter- 
mine the horizons of a child’s future achievements, seems to have been influential. 
Parents report that through their studies they have become aware of their children’s 
alertness. They also report that they enjoy involving themselves in tasks which they 
find meaningful and fulfilling. In the case of families at Rosedale School, Auckland, 
for example, this responsibility has been continued beyond the children’s early years 
lhe parents now also operate a school and employ teachers for their children through 
to 12 years. 

Apart from the enthusiasm and contributions of the members, it was the Play 
Centre Federation that gave, in conjunction with the Parent Co-operative influence 
from the USA, added impetus to the Playgroups movement in the UK. Again, it 
has been the Play Centre Federation that, jn conjunction with the Playgroups of the 
UK, has stimulated the Playgroups or Family Resources movement in Australia. 

Я In the meantime, six other developments have taken place in New Zealand : qua- 
lified parents are staffing Play Centres at hospitals including children’s psychiatric 
hospitals, mostly on a voluntary basis; parents who had no formal scholastic quali- 
fications prior to undertaking Play Centre studies have now graduated from teachers 
colleges and universities; Play Centre members are now employed on a part-time 
basis as qualified lecturers of Play Centre courses in University Departments of Con- 
tinuing Education; professional advisory staff with Play Centre qualifications are 
now being appointed by the Government; parent associations are operating an edu- 
cational equipment design, manufacture and supply depot and a specialist library; 
and it was the Play Centres that supported the entry in large numbers into early edu- 
cation of New Zealand Maori families when the Maori Education Foundation was 
inaugurated in 1962. | 

New Zealand a Centres have since then initiated and maintained a trend by 
the Play Centres towards becoming Family Education or Resource Centres. These 
cater for groups of 15 to 20 children. Grandparents may also be, and in fact often 


are, present to look after children below school age- The meeting place is a Se 
а hall, or a specially designed building for which the community normally prov! mg 
most of the funds and labour. Equipment for the children, though RE e 
with that available in well-equipped kindergartens throughout the world, gives 
Particular attention to the principle of sequential gradations, and to the practice 
of developing the special talents of Maori childr dults. The parents, often 


en and a 
as an informal team, establish, finance, equip and supervise the Centre as well as 


qualify to run the Centres. The qualification courses for adults comprise continuing 
group experience with children; a planned series of observations directed towards a 
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study of child-growth sequences which are matched with the graded we 
equipment in the Centre; seminars in child development, parent-child ee 
community leadership. Small group discussions are favoured rather than lec 
courses. | 4 
Discussion about child-parent relations is a focal point of the operation of an 
other voluntary, Government-aided organisation, the Parents Centre a 
which was established in New Zealand and has now spread to Australia. These cet 
tres prepare parents-to-be for the birth and postnatal care of their children. ik 
The Government of New Zealand not only aids such voluntary organisations, bi 
also sponsors its own programmes especially designed for and in consultation W e 
Maori, Polynesian and Pacific Island peoples in New Zealand. The New Zealanc 
Maori (and Island) Affairs Department, with at least a quarter of the staff Мао) 
and the Maori Education Foundation are two visible acknowledgements that а de 
liberate policy of controlled separation is desirable and productive for all concernée 
Separation is justifiable when both the min 
agree to separation in specific endeay 
valid that promote hig 


z г ч : seek an 

огу and the majority groups sec! s are 
ours for specific reasons. Those reasons ® - 
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opportunities and work skills are being provided for Aborigines. Individuals as well 


as family groups are being assisted financially and technically to set up co-operatives 
in farming ventures, such as turtle farming, cattle mustering, sugar-cane and banana 
growing; the backlog of Aboriginal housing needs is being tackled; health care and 
legal aid are coming to Aborigines; and adequate schooling is coming to be consider- 
ed by Aborigines as no longer the sole prerogative of others. The change is gradual 
and uneven but it is occurring on all fronts. It has been boosted on the educational- 
vocational level by the Job Opportunity Through Better Skills Project (JOBS), 
University of Sydney. This was a 16-week training course for 40 Aboriginal youth. 

The efforts that most warrant comment, though, in the context of this communi- 
cation are those made by the Aborigines on their own initiative to integrate with 
non-Aborigines and control their own educational programmes. Endeavours by 
Aboriginal families to establish and qualify to operate their own Early Education 
Centres are, after five years of experiment, about to become fixed programmes. 
During the project stage financial support was given by the Commonwealth, the 
respective States of Australia, and by the Bernard van Leer Foundation. Profes- 
sional support came from the Department of Education, Queensland, and from Uni- 
versities in South Australia, Victoria and New South Wales. At the University of 
Sydney, Maori supervisors were selected from the New Zealand Maori Family Play 
Groups and Play Centres to work voluntarily for periods of three, six or nine months 
at a time with a number of Aboriginal groups. The Maori supervisors were selected 
because of their first-hand experience of early and parent education work. Pride in 
their race, retention of culture, a similar value system, vitality, good-humour, de- 
ference for age, humility, plain-speaking, a consistent sense oí responsibility to edu- 
cation, and reliability, stood out among the many qualities displayed by the Maori 
visitors, and these qualities drew a responsive chord from Aborigines. The Maori feld 
Officers, temporary staff members of the Department of Adult Education, Univer- 
Sity of Sydney, spearheaded the efforts of some 40 Aboriginal parents who qualified 
from the University Department at the third, fourth or assistant's level during the 
project. This project in which one cultural minority visited another became а cul- 
turalinterchange between theminority indigenous populations of two nations when in 
1972 Aborigines who had qualified for university recognition as helpers in Aborigi- 
nal Family Education Centres visited the Maori people. These reciprocal visits were 
Organised by a volunteer group of the visiting Maori supervisors, Te Roopu Awhina 
Tamariki (A Group for All Children). One ‘Australian Aboriginal field officer went 
from the Aboriginal Family Education Centres on an Anzac fellowship. The other 
field officers were sponsored by private citizens and church groups in Australia. 

State Governments and the Australian Government support Aboriginal indivi- 
duals and groups who seek to control and promote their own social, educational, 
Welfare and vocational endeavours. The support extends from preschool, primary 
and secondary levels to adult attendance at evening and technical classes, and is 
Currently being enlarged to include a search for effective and flexible ways by which 


Aboriginal groups can establish educationally satisfying creative programmes. 


Adoption by the authorities of a supportive role implies a change in staff require- 


ments. Personnel are needed who can reduce to a minimum, within the boundaries 
9f responsible action, the working of bureaucracy, and increase to à maximum their 
understanding of the kinds and degrees of support Aborigines require. A strong and 
positive lead has been set by the Department of Aboriginal Aífairs, Canberra. 
Two other examples of the folk movement spread can be seen in Orata's Barrio 
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EDUCATIONAL PROVISIONS FOR MALADJUSTEI 
CHILDREN IN ONTARIO SCHOOLS 


: e E агаа вы 
by Joan E. Bowers, Ontario Ministry of Education, Toronte 


i cational assis- 
A range of services has been developed in Ontario to provide ee 
to socially maladjusted or emotionally disturbed children. ‚аге Being CON 
perve "ailable to children of all ages or in all communities, efforts are d an out- 
= nes pr to extend them. A description of the provisions made and à 
ne "n advantages and disadvantages of each is given below. 
Regular Class (usually contains 25 
specialist teacher) 
1. With neither modification nor adjustment, 
Advantages: 
(a) Administration is facilitated, 
(b) The regular class is availab 
Disadvantages: 
(a) It is Spuriously economic. 
(b) Unusual students ma 
(c) An understanding 
quence, 
2. With modification ay 
uniform age and t 
Advantages: 


( 


a non- 
-35 students of uniform age, taught by 


le in each community. 


, students: 
y be rejected by both teachers and fellow wie conse- 
and acceptance of atypical children is not a natur: 
лс Of 
P pils 
nd adjustments (usually 


u 
consists of fewer than 30 P 
aught by a teacher with s 


pecial training) 


flexible 


„yation 
vement higher than that procured in a special 

may be expected, p whe 
(e) Behavioral patterns 


ч z thos 
у ot stable and Secure children may be copied by t 
are disturbed, 


(0 There іѕ по need to Segregate or otherwise to stigmatize students. 
Disadvantages : 


ir 
a impo 
à handicapped pupil Duscht: 


achers to accept ing 
: a multidisciplinary team for conductin 
alized Programs, 


ineffectual in Promoting the acceptance of atyp!® 
i nd rejection may follow. ion 
с) Some teachers may not have the песе 

агу support Staff 
€) If support stat 


al pupils 


depend 


communication of the 
(g) The regular class te 
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Special Class (In the special class relatively few children are selected Because his 
of them manifest social maladjustment or emotional disturbance. Furthermore, the 
teachers have specialized training and the support of consultants.) 
Advantages: 
(a) There is the possibility of modifying the curriculum to meet the needs of a 
relatively homogeneous group. | y 
(b) Тр: апа facili cutus a quiet room may be provided relatively easi- 
ly. 
(c) Research is facilitated. . 
(d) A concentrated treatment program may be introduced to effect a more rapid 
turn-over of pupils. | | 
(c) A teacher can make specific preparation for this specialized assignment. 
Disadvantages: | 
(а) col. Go expensive services are provided for relatively few children. 
(b) The Pupils tend to be isolated from the mainstream. | А 
(c) The students and teacher may not be in touch with normal behavior and mis- 
behavior and thus may lose a balanced outlook. . Р 
(d) An extremely aggressive student may intimidate an extremely WERNER 
Student and thus provoke or aggravate serious personality disorders. | 
(c) A Broup of disturbed students is unusually difficult to control and teach. 


А Aid son te des 5 5 inquent 
Special School (Generally found in psychiatric hospitals or centers е a 
children. It is clear that it has many more pupils enrolled than a single class. 


Specialized treatment staff may serve as consultants to the teacher.) 
Advantages 2 


(a) 


The total Program of the school is geared to the needs of His gees and 
(b) A group of highly trained and experienced professional persons is availa 
their skills may be used to the maximum. 
€) Research is facilitated i 
s fa a 3 : - ily than into 
(9) Special equipment and facilities may be introduced more ec? we 
Other Programs because of the relatively large DURE un | 
(e) Counseling services may be extended to those leaving the program. 
Disadvantages: 
Sadvantages : al 
(a) There may be isolation from normal people and from the Vicus a er 
life as well as the possibility of disabled pupils being ostracized by 
children 
: Pe lems. 
(b) The transportation of students to such a program may present ee ne зыр 
€) It is difficult to introduce students from a special school to one В 
normal children. 


nn: Y al behavior. 
Excessive protection may inhibit progress tow ards norm 


It may be of interest to mention a few procedures used m, u. 

теа children to remain profitably in the regular за at баце Ficken 

volunteers working regularly with disturbed pupils, inclu небе 5 a E d | 

(а) Тһе volunteers belong to an organization which has decided to make this a 
Major project. z R Р 

b) They Lin oe by their organization and reminded of their responsibilities 
to it. 


tu 
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(c) They are given training both by specialists in behavioral disorders and by per 
sons familiar with the school program. | : bs pe 
(d) Each is assigned a pupil by the specialist overseeing the е : a БТ, 
(е) The specialist discusses the needs of the child and the possible resp 
(f) A of the school discusses with the volunteer the re mae 
wishes to be followed in the school, and the teacher discusses the (ed s a eg 
or recreational) activities which she would like the volunteer to es and 
(g) The volunteer meets regularly with the teacher to discuss the SE? m ims 
program; with the specialist to consider the reactions and ng sidi- 
child; and with other volunteers to share experiences and techniques. een 
tion, the volunteers attend formal programs in which specialists prov? ‚elöp: 
formation and deal with questions about school programs and child dev 
ment. B -e and more 
(h) The volunteer continues to work with the pupil, assuming es : iu ge 
initiative as experience warrants it, and sharing with the teacher anc 
cialist observations on the changing behavior of the child. 1 class- 
Another approach widely used in helping disturbed children, in any уре pda fol- 
room, regular or special, utilizes the principles of behavior modification. 
lowing procedure is adopted: 
(a) The unit of behavior to be changed is selected. 
(b) The number of times that the behavior is exhibited are counted an 
(c) The reinforcer to be used is selected. 


he 
(d) The number of times that the behavior is demonstrated are recorded d 
reinforcer is applied. 
Some interesting variations on this 
(a) teaching the student to recor 
(b) teaching him to administer the reinforcers to himself; 


(c) naming a fellow student as a model for him to 
(d) teaching a pupil selected 


d recorded: 


theme may be mentioned: 
d his own performance; 


copy; : and to ad- 
by the youngster to count the behaviors 


a 
Оте acceptable behavior, Skills associated with speech have 
developed. 


Some years ago, a school s 


ve 
» to SET 
ystem developed “The Protected Classroo™ 


: 8 behavior were introduced to the © 
at a time. 


an 
It was observed that the disturbed children had good models to copy 


en 
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their fumbling attempts to associate with others tended to be accepted rather than 
rebuffed. The children tended to learn and practise more appropriate social skills 
than Previously. This procedure attracted much attention. Many school systems 
wished to establish Protected Classrooms and plans were made to develop them for 
Pupils of various ages. However, the classes were found to be expensive and were 
curtailed for fiscal rather than educational reasons. | 

Attempts to help maladjusted children in the regular classroom rather Ehan by 
the establishment of special classes have been popular. The feeling has been strong 
that disturbed children are likely to benefit more from placement with a group of 
normal children than with those who are maladjusted. This feeling has been trans- 
lated into action, for it will be observed in Table 1 that special classes have not been 
established as rapidly as formerly they were. 


TABLE | 


Classes for Emotionally Disturbed Children, 1967-71 


1967 1968 1969 1970 F97E 
48 104 119 145 149 


Number of classes 
Total number 


Of pupils in classes 
for e 


Motionally disturbed 915 
Total number of pupils 1,034,703 


Source: Legis] 


ative Assembly of Ontario, The Report of the Minister of Education, 
Toronto: I, 


egislative Assembly of Ontario, 1971. 


The disturbed or mal 
Stments if he is to bec 
Co-operation of the ma. 


adjusted child probably needs more than educational ga 
ome a fully acceptable member of society. To facilitate the 
ny professional groups involved in helping disturbed child- 
Ten and their families, eight Regional Diagnostic and Treatment Centers have been 
established in Ontario. While these Centers have a variety of individual features, 
ey also have much in common. The child and his family come to them when they 
Técognize, with or without assistance, that they need help and that they must de- 
Vote a Considerable amount of time and energy in its utilization. 

" In these Regional Centers are members of the professional groups usually asso- 
Slated with the provision of psychiatric treatment. Psychiatrists, psychologists, 
Social Workers and Speech therapists work together as necessary on specific cases. 

Ge interesting addition to this team is the educational liaison officer who visits the 
School of the child before initial decisions are made concerning diagnosis and treat- 
Ment. The information brought back to the clinic is concerned not only with the 
Pupil’s academic achievements, but also with his social and emotional adjustment 
at school, The liaison officer may administer academic tests to augment information 
Available from the teacher. When the clinic staff are working with the pupil, they 
Sive the education liaison officer information calculated to help the teacher, Simi- 
larly, the teacher provides details about the child’s behavior in the classroo 
chi ment Period. The educator also tries to assist the teacher in modi 

` S Program in the class and i 
Pupil, 


ju 


m during 


fying the 
n developing appropriate ways of responding to the 
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There have been many desirable results from the work of the education liaison of- 
ficers. The programs of many children, not only that of the referred disturbed child, 
have been altered for the better as a result of their intervention. The staffs of clinics 
and schools have been helped to discuss their objectives and their efforts to achieve 
them. The strengths and limitations of schools and clinics 

It is the hope of Ontario educators that more of th 
community will be available to students and school 


are more fully understood. 
e psychiatric resources in the 
staff in future years. 
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` L'INTEGRATION SOCIALE DES HANDICAPES: 
EXAMEN DES PERIODIQUES SPECIAUX DE CERTAINS 
PAYS SOCIALISTES EUROPEENS! 


um ac oi articles publiés dans les périodiques spéciaux, auxquels nous 
E esiste ce SH est constituée surtout par de multiples aspects de la préparation 
iere Tos Pe We travail, des enfants handicapés physiquement ou mentalement.? 
est ET еи керс, l'intégration sociale de ces enfants et de ces jeunes gens 
ой EE l'objectif final еї activité systématique de reouperation: 

travail du in ant que processus lent d'adaptation aux conditions d'existence et de 
action de beige nen, la récupération est expliquée et elle s appuie sur une 
formations re sement graduel de l'équilibre fonctionnel troublé, sur des trans- 
handicapé d es de l'organisme et de la personnalité de l'enfant ou du jeuns 
dagogiques ps l'influence de certaines mesures systématiques complexes me pe: 
Conforme 4 PAY chologiques et médicales.3 La formation en vue d'une activité utile, 
jeunes kanio Possibilités biologiques et psychiques plus ou moins diminuées des 
quelle lint icapés, y est considérée comme la modalité fondamentale moyennant la- 
Moyencom intégration sociale se réalise, tandis que l'utilisation du аша comme 
damental ee — donc l'ergothérapie — est déclarée comme le pri ncipe pounce 
Pour l’activi ees le processus de récupération. L'instrument de formation pour la v ie, 
d actiquemen fe reste l'école spéciale,5 délimitée administrativement et di- 
Semble et ze mais intégrée dans l'enseignement général par son orientation d'en- 
ans tous — mire objectifs poursuivis. В - | 
Problèmes co es périodiques recensés, on accorde une attention toute в een 
Си travail q ncernant le contenu du processus d'enseignement, la шен rio 
ques des от divers types d'écoles spéciales, ainsi qu'à 1 étude des traits um i- 
"enseigne TENTES catégories d'handicapés, pour lesquels il convient d ar 
Souvent de m Special. Les études qui abordent ces problemes se pru qun ps 
Quel l'appr influence de la conception psychologique de L.S. Vygotsky, pour e- 
PSychique entissage bien dirigé, qui anticipe le développement de la mamai 
veloppe PoHranee de l'enfant, représente un facteur essentiel de | u 
Puisse ы ment en général et, еп méme temps, un fondement solide sur m E 
développa 7 le processus de correction- compensation des age л 
Chaque ty we On y souligne l'élément spécifique des activités dép d e 
ticulier fan £ école pour handicapes en mettant, par exemple, un een dag 
trument den ormation du langage comme moyen de ee = Ge 
е la maga -dansle cas des handicapés auditifs; sur cem i meme я 

environnant d'orientation et la formation des représentations eg e à «E 
intuitive. M dans le cas des handicapés visuels; sur la formation des representations 
etc, et l'élimination du verbalisme — dans le cas des handicapés mentaux, 
eg Périodiques auxquels nous nous rapportons, on aborde, de plas en plus 
Pération ie Sertains problémes portant sur la nécessité et 1% modalités de récu- 
Problèmes Es © des différentes catégories d'handicapés. On y aborde de méme, des 
mcernant le traitement différencié des cas de retardement dans le dé- 
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veloppement et d'inadaptation scolaire temporaire ~ échec scolaire sur le fond d'une 
efficience intellectuelle limitée, états de non développement de la parole, états d'in- 
fantilisme psychophysique, d'asthénie cérébrale, etc. — pour lesquels on recomman- 
de des mesures différenciées d'éducation et de thérapie, le plus souvent à caractere 
temporaire et dans la perspective d'une réintégration rapide dans les collectivités 
d'enfants normaux.? On y aborde aussi le probléme de la collaboration entre l'école 
spéciale et la famille, des problémes portant sur l'activité préscolaire des enfants 
handicapés, etc. 

Peu nombreux, mais particulièrement intéress: 
les matériels se rapportant directement à l'intég 
pés, dans la période qui suit la fin de leurs études 
in article concernant le degré d'adapt 

5 тан dans 1 enseignement spécial de la République soviétique b 
cialis > i i 4 
Paene] sd CN on Signale que plus de 80% travaillent dans la production, ^ 
ee pie e шр Ceux qui ne sont pas engagés dans une forme 

il, en а > ille: an 3 Nr Stréi énageres: 
abitude en famille, oü ils exercent diverses activités ménagere? 
certains d'entre eux touchent aussi des 'i idi É l'Etat 
o aussi des pensions d'invalidité octroyées par FE 
(8,9% dans le cas des handicapé ' = 4 dins 
/ ä apes mentaux), L'aute i > tant, qu 
astie dés hand А x eur mentionne pour 
p 5 handicapés engagés dans I: i ' stier pour le" 
АЧПА ale ge ans a production, n'exercent pas le métier pour n 
s arés é SDÉciz ; ^ Ne e 
P a l'école Spéciale, mais qu'ils se requalifient, OU bien, 


qu'ils effectuent des {гау ifie surtout 
les handicapés visuels alifiés. Dans cette situation se trouvent surt 


ints quant à leur contenu, sont 
ration sociale des jeunes handica- 
dans l'enseignement spécial. Ainsl, 
ation professionnelle d'environ 1500 
et S0- 


aux non qu 


, Sien apprise 8 
l'école (sur un total de 49 ent 21,2% travaillent dans le métier арі t 
étudié А > en 

34,29, 3 sujets étudiés) et les handicapés mentaux, dont seulem 


` as des 
(sur un total de 646 sujets étudiés). Dans le a8 d 


қ ; ét 

eux qui exercent le métier lequel ils ont 

d : ІЧ pour leqt d 

6, s'élevant Jusqu'à 66% (sur un tota] de 338 sujets étudiés) 

tionne pour tous les hand; ment des mêmes sujets sur le lieu de travail, on M e 
s han 5 physiques que leur att tandis OT 


itude est positive, plinai- 


: М ; disci 
des cas étudiés). certains reláchements disc 


^ er jusqu'ici certains aspects * 
apés qui, au terme d = retenons, en premier lieu, le taux 
utile. Voilà une S leurs études à l'école spéciale, exercent une e 
preuve incontestable de l'efficacité de l'enseigne" 
s teten 


ent 
ons 


on“ 
e А o te 

aprés ces mémes au 

р or 5 

ёе dans le fait que IST jos 


3 n iti >” 
ertains domaines DT, palais» 


; égion où А i, plus 
exerce une influence négative sur les chaque école est située, ce qu^ pl és 
dans la production. Possibilités q 


"A 
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quelles figure, en premier lieu, l'élargissement de la gamme des métiers qui sont en- 
Seignés dans les écoles spéciales, afin de pouvoir embrasser aussi d'autres domaines 
d'activité productive, tels que, par exemple, les services publics, l'artisanat, les cons- 
tructions, la transformation des masses plastiques, ete. Ces domaines d'activité sont 
fes sollicités de nos jours et ils offrent des possibilités plus larges de formation dif- 
férenciée des jeunes handicapés, par rapport à leur niveau et à leurs capacités réelles. 
Ой préconise l'extension de la modalité de se qualifier directement dans la produc- 
tion, parallèlement aux dernières années de scolarité, ou immédiatment aprés la 
fin des études, selon le systéme de l'apprentissage sur le lieu du travail. Pour ceux 
dong le handicap constitue une entrave sérieuse en vue de l'adaptation au rythme 
habituel de travail des collectivités de valides, on recommande la création de coopé- 
ratives ou d'ateliers spéciaux, bénéficiant d'un régime de travail protégé, formes 
qui ont donné des résultats appréciables là oü elles ont été déjà organisées sur une 
plus large &chelle.10 On propose encore l'extension des attributions éducatives et 
In ren de 5 sur les jeunes handicapés à la fin de 
leurs étude onditions, la 
tâche de co 


s écoles spécialisées exercé 
S, les enseignants de ces établissements ayant, dans ces © 
lets ada ontinuer à aider les anciens élèves dans la période postscolaire, en vue de 
Bic Aptation aux nouvelles conditions de travail et d'existence. 
T inre н quelques problémes que nous avons abordés dans ce не уси 
ces quel PS la thématique des périodiques recensés. Nous espérons pou x wb 
en ce q Kä problemes reflétent suffisamment la préoccupation шыш a ri 
Fétherchg concerne la préparation A la vie des enfants et des [шше а E 15 
Sociale e continue de certaines solutions pratiques, qui facilitent eur i I 
“Sen premier lieu sous l'aspect de leur entraînement à un travail utile. 


Снкоксне Rapu, Institut des Sciences Pédagogiques, Bucarest 
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THOMPSON, Travis, and GRABOWSKI, Joux (eds.). Behaviour Modifica- 
tion of the Mentally Retarded. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1972. PP. 297. £3.45. 


In November 1968 Professor Thompson visited Faribault State Hospital in Min- 
«9t and was confronted by sights, sounds, smells which he hoped he would never 
witness again. This led quickly to a two-year project that in the words of the authors 
changed Faribault State Hospital from “a largely custodial institution to an edu- 
c Dnal-therapeutic environment", and this book is largely an account of how that 
transition Was achieved. 

The introduction gives a very brief account of public attitudes towards and treat- 
ee 109 mentally retarded in the USA since 1800 and refutes some common 
misconceptions about mental handicap, particularly the notion that inmates of men- 
tal institutions are ineducable. Chapter 2 gives a lucid explanation of the behavi- 
oural approach to the treatment of retardation stressing that behaviour is caused, 
aa the main cause of current behaviour is its past consequence. iae cen 
e a modification are explained in simple economic language, e.g. er 

TI Tcement, shaping, chaining, fading, and behaviour elimination procedures. 
dition, et chapters show how these principles were applied ie : a 
stantial Situations within the hospital over a period of two years vus а Sa 
dents a Кы, One project concerning 140 profoundly and p edi Ca : 
ba ze from 11 to 21 aimed at training them to move about e? eg re at 
and к manner, to wash, to use the lavatory, and abstain ge om 1-8 o = 
Males durs undressing. Another was planned to improve the er nn. d 
аваа ей been transferred to a special unit because of their e pes virer 
ing buil 5 ehaviour, and made use of constructive activities Such ae ea eei d 
an iint puzzles, colouring, and self-care training. Another Wes em ger 
Women vi teaching unit with the lowest functioning and most severely di 

‚ teaching skills in self-care, eating, communication, and recreation. 

ras for retarded women, many of whom were receiving — 
ed usin Ive effectiveness of drugsand behaviour modification che bet ze? 
fna em | сопа group who were given a placebo; other E oC е 
tion. F al education classroom, in occupational therapy, and е : € ZC 
ature, ihe. very project the reports provide a brief review o Gage jen 
day.to. qa. goals of the project, the detailed programme, and t : p on 
Ог regre ay Staff. Most of the chapters include graphs showing uis t а “nes 
SSion in behaviour of the group week by week in response to the trea 3 

е läst chapter, which is written by the editors, describes an overall strategy 
e cobiementing a project of this size which depends so much ce success upon 
to ous Se and commitment of all concerned, i.e. ее € 
Of the eee doctors, administrators and eed d da 
= ba a egen u re ee isi sts of breaking a skill down into 
Sequential minda teaching technique that consis i cn 
and o al Steps, then teaching the last step first, e.g. 1n ass xs = ik р 
discours er wi. nee dece cn en en earlier 
c ise teen readers from being so attracted by the pen a nn 
they plunge headlong into a programme о y 


foul 
of the hazards described in the last chapter. 


Ori 
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; an 
Although the principles of behaviour modification have eds — En ez. 
reports, especially during the last decade, very few have been guae магн" a dis 
ject as large in scope as that reported here, and even fewer have 80 eege 
ver n and explanation of the principles with an account of their applic: dait 
te pa setting. In the United Kingdom limited experiments are ae of 
by individuals or small groups in mental institutions under the Ба p + ame the 
medically or psychiatrically orientated staff. While this book does bai ccm of 
case for operant conditioning, and has based its criticism of the emer data 
drugs on only one, namely chlorpromazine, nevertheless it provides ый А 
to persuade some of the uncommitted to attempt this kind of approac ud uently 
Behaviour modification is essentially a teaching technique and consed ege: 
should be of interest to anyone whose work concerns changing undesirable is sur- 
viour. Its principles have yet to find a place in colleges of education, and = child- 
prising that in the wilderness inhabited by so many schools for m in 
ren more have not discarded the rags of Freudian psychology, at least for a He cult? 
order to give this approach a fair trial. All those who are concerned about t inciple 
rent rise in truancy and school-rejection would gain by reflecting upon the pr 


nt 
= Анин curre! 
contained in the second paragraph of this review, that the main cause ot lue {0 
behaviour is its 


past consequence. More pertinently, the book should be ih an 
those who are currently revising their training courses for staffs of cen : 
Schools for the Severely mentally handicapped, e.g. in the United Kingdom: 


ion, Glasgow 
STEPHEN Jackson, Jordanhill College of Education, C 


GOLANN, STUART E., and EISDORFER, Cart (eds.). Handbook of Com 
йу Mental Health. New Y 


9 D 
Sa ork: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1972. pP 


un- 


It is an uncharacte 


T 
SCH ua public? 

А ristic understatement to descri is authoritative РО... ; 

tion of 982 impressive scribe this 


tis 
с and It 
Pages as a “Handbook” In essence it is a textbooks | d 
on of 9 т А m sd ne 
difficult to Imagine any aspect of its widely-based title that is not mentio utor? 
Some depth, certainly within the American s 


Work in the USA). 


tr 
cene (all but one of the co? 
The editors them 


d, from 
and priso 
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With 70 distinguished contributors this would be a monumental work to review 
in detail. Some unevenness in style is inherent in its structure. It is interesting to 
note the reference to Clifford Beers in the chapter on the Politics of Mental Health 
(“The modern community mental health movement began in 1908 when Clifford 
Beers appealed to concerned citizens by describing his own experiences in mental 
hospitals in his book ‘A Mind That Found Itself’ "1. The ensuing 66 years have seen 
an enormous expansion in this field, through the National Mental Hygiene Move- 
ment and the International Committee founded in 1930, all associated with Beers, 
to the World Federation for Mental Health founded in 1948 in London, and now 
once more based in Beer's own country. А 

This "Handbook" is effective professional testimony to the success of this move- 
ment. The editors modestly declaim whether a manual of practice is justified, but 
they have produced a significant milestone in what they see as one of several evo- 
lutionary phases of mental health ideology. The book is designed to provide theore- 
tical and practical bases for action in the context of community mental health 
for the behavioral scientist, for the mental health specialist in training, and for the 
Practitioner regardless of his background. It has certainly attained these objectives. 


T. L. PrLkixGTON, University of Edinburgh 


MITTLER, PETER (ed.). The Psychological Assessment of Mental and deg 
cal Handicaps. London/New York: Tavistock Publications/Barnes an 
Noble, 1970. pp. 857. £4.50 (paper). 


A i А in si ide and 
ч Short review cannot take adequate account of this book, large in size, wide 
ambitio 


Specif US in scope, rich, diverse and uneven in content, and especially it € 
зато, reference to more than a few of its 28 chapters. The book z т 
um à as it does for the most part some familiarity with psycho d nid 
siis Lh adore; rather it is a Galtonian sinking of shafts Cp seni a e 
the s} from both practical and theoretical viewpoints. The dept h Sede Ce 
in ee vary widely, as do the substances mined, but there 1s e? Gar ACH 
ut еми, not only outlined by Mittler in the introductory ап i 
>. M general, apparently shared by contributors. . 
"s эгтаПу, the bo ie aima at сен тонги and others who аге eme 
foe with assessment problems of the handicapped. emen weg? Se 
nisi à to note that the book is described by Mittler as respon mg E ami reent 
parti 1Ssues to do with the practice of applied psychology, education: аги 
gen PE, and the assumptions which typically direct it. Thus, nr ver: 
Ceci of Вв individual case, the need for new and more sophistica e mee 
e or the Concept of assessment and the old standby, the inadequacy : 
edica] model, are clearly of concern to many of the contributors, E or a 
a form the Specific topic of their chapters. As a result the book poe bru = 
"dece immediately apparent in the formal structure: Principles of Psy g 


€ . 
al Assessment (an excellent chapter by Н. Gwynne Jones); The Assessment of 


Aults (type of assessment: dinca applications); The Assessment of Children; 
Xperi e 


Mental Advantages. 
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The sense of unity is increased by the facts that all the contributors seem to have 
a British background, and are, or have been, practising applied psychologists. Thus 
two outstanding characteristics of the book, and positive ones, are that the opinions 
expressed are experientially based, and that many chapters are rich in clinical opt- 
nion and, to this reviewer, insightful comment. Within these contexts, a wide range 
of points of view and approach is exercised over broad fields of work. 

Major weaknesses are those to be found in all such collections. The level does 
vary quite widely, from the pedestrian and even inadequate to the excellent and 
authoritative; the simply factual contrasts with the analytic and speculative, and 
so on. Despite the thematic undercurrents previously referred to, the specific con- 
ceptual focus is not clear or obvious enough. Further, other assumptions St 
operate but are not examined as assumptions; thus psychological testing and psy 
chological assessment often seem indistinguishable, о сапу, 
and the cognition/personality distinction is too easily accepted ; many chapters read А 
а as if assessment were a moderately T t 
application to clients аілу clearly Бкы 
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PARFIT, Jessie, Spotlight on Services for the Young Handicapped Child. 
London: National Children’s Bureau, 1972. pp. 162. £1.50. 


BERRY, JULIET, Social Work with Children. London: Routledge and Ke- 
gan Paul, 1972. pp. 180. £0.90. 


_ The Spotlight series is issued by the National Children’s Bureau to provide helpful 
information to all who are engaged in meeting the needs of handicapped children 
i-i their families. The first Spotlight dealt with Mental and Physical Assessment of 
Handicapped Children, the second with Group Work with Parents in Special Cir- 
р, and this volume by Jessie Parfit is the third in the series. A fourth 
ae on Sources of Information about Children has just been published, All мад 
dom E eye of the work done in relevant establishments in the United pe 
vision р not only serve as a useful guide to the location of particular forms О: ре 
work d pale Provide a description and on occasion an evaluation of aspects of the 
Рана bes the places visited. Weg 
aged an ok concentrates on services provided for the young handicapped c Е 
Кан under. Although references are made to all forms of a z 
time P» S » on the mentally handicapped. The contents cover eet = port 
very = Саге provision, residential care, the training of statf, specialist Ве р pem à 
Wipe volunteer services for the young handicapped child, toys an gz 
Seen ule design. Each section is introduced by an overview a the provis 
The tires, follows an account of the establishments or Sins —" 
Sible for Ents of this particular volume are of great interest to all ` ho ke € 
find a rcu. Services for the handicapped in the cue оо: и Aen 
a : Re M ә Gefier adi : 
Vantages, reng кажар ie teg e an experimental 
Unit Which s à statement of the reasons or th ai 2 of dot rmn 
Nurser ieee to integrate severely handicapped children into а nn 
ut gece ds interesting to note how sparse are the accounts of vici d] ie а 
апа беге и explained by the fact that the information was eg CH Ger 
a consider has been since then some move towards integration. i nummus = 
andica erable expansion of pre-school provision in the United Kingdom а 
he eg beide been included in this. u —— 
nite ri will also be interesting to nn armee 
arge nu ingdom. Some will marvel at the variety of provision descri petit 
О anyo mber of different agencies involved. It will, however, serve as Sege me 
Vision, = Planning a visit to the United Kingdom with the intention О en Laag 
Weg for the young handicapped child in England. It will also be a useful s 
aac of their strengths and weaknesses, isits by the author, who is the 
informati rmation was gathered during a series of visits by Ld ei eters 
Orm of x officer of the National Children's Bureau. The a eg ee 
x collection ot сна Linee qe 398 тр. шыкпа may well be 
impressions! information in the course of ше Ls завем eva 
но, i av e renci H : 
Octal Work um ME issued under the general title E 
of Social Work”. The intention of the series is to present pn ug; 
aspects of training for social work students. The present volume deals 
al work with children. A distinction is made between situations where the 
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social worker will deal directly with the child and where advice will be offered to 
parents or ‘‘caretakers’’ (substitute parents). There is an introductory section deal- 
ing with child development and parent-child interaction. Frequent reference to 
Bowlby and Winnicott indicates the approach. There follows a chapter on helping 
children in their social development with emphasis on play. A section on casework 
with children and another on children in special circumstances occupy about half 
the book which ends with advice on helping parents to help their children and à 
brief section on behaviour therapy, group work and conjoint family therapy: 
The most valuable and lively sections of the book are those where the practical 
ехрепепоо:ег the етан is used to illustrate the methods to which the student in 
training should be introduced, Especially helpful is the chapter on children in spe 


= circumstances where adoption and foster care procedures are particularly wel 
ealt with. Many of the points made in th 


terns of the United Ki Я 
care, ingdom and would apply wherever children are t 


is chapter are not tied to the cultive pat- 
aken into 
Т e 
Dengen ste heavy going for the student who ma 
Git bodie und geris tE У references. There are over 250 of these in an appe” g 
manageable and сы Student needs guidance in order to reduce the task t 
meaningful size, The absence of an index is an irritation. 
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Seine E EZ der Psyche Blinder qu Sne leng "m 
ungemein schweres sende, Tvanovna Skorochodova Fee in ihrer Kindheit ^, 
Hirnhautentzündung Ces 1919 verlor sie im Alter von 5 Jahren info ei we 
Mutter. Von der Augen nicht und ihr Gehör. Drei Jahre danach SEAP ae 
velt i . а " 
Mit 8 Jahren kam sie al elt isoliert Verlernte die Skorochodova das y 
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ihrer Lehrer und Erzicher hingewiesen werden, von dem sie in ihrem Buch Zeugnis 
ablegt. Ein groBes Verdienst an der erfolgreichen Rehabilitation blinder und taub- 
stummer Kinder gebührt in der Sowjetunion ohne Zweifel diesem speziellen Zweig 
= Behindertenpädagogik; als dessen dortiger Begründer gilt Professor A. I. So- 
koljanskij (1889-1960), der Lehrer der Skorochodova. 

Das Buch umfaßt vier Hauptkapitel, deren erstes und zweites bereits 1947 und 
1956 veröffentlicht wurden: "Wie ich die Umwelt wahrnehme" (S. 35-152); “Wie 
ich mir die Umwelt vorstelle” (S. 155-238); und “Wie ich die Umwelt begreife" 
G 241-332). Im vierten Hauptteil (S. 333-414) sind Aufsätze aus verschiedenen 
Jahren zusammengefaßt; den Schluß bildet eine Auswahl von Gedichten der Ver- 
fasserin (S. 415-443). Eine ausführliche Einleitung von A. Meščerjakov (S. 2-25) 
informiert über die wissenschaftstheoretische Grundlegung und die Entwicklung 
ш Unterrichtsmethoden fiir blinde und taubstumme Kinder in der Sowjetunion. 
T E wissenschaftliche Aussagewert der Schrift der Skorochodova beruht in erster 
- auf der introspektiven Methode; besonders im ersten Kapitel, in Form von 
Purzprotokollen abgefaBt, wird diese streng eingehalten. Durch seinen sachlichen, 
Men uae Stil wirkt das Buch doppelt ergreifend und vermag auch den Kee 
eae m überzeugen, daB sich die Mühe um die Rehabilitation a ken 
und Ca Kinder lohnt. Teilweise wurde es schon in mehrere Sprachen tber i 

àn móchte ihm weite Verbreitung wünschen. 


BERNHARD SCHIFF, Ruhr-Universitát Bochum 
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FOREWORD 


Recent years have seen a widening awareness that education is not a 
Process centred exclusively on the younger age groups, but covers the 
Whole lifespan of an individual. 

Tt has never been denied that human beings, continuously exposed to 
many and varied influences, change and mature. It has always been ac- 
cepted that individual development proceeds beyond the relatively short 
Period of childhood and youth. In primitive as well as advanced societies, 

€ various introductory rites into adulthood indicated only possession 
of a basic level of maturity as required to bear greater responsibilities and 

ave more rights than youth. The acknowledgement of the impact of life 
eXPerience in the development of the human being was manifested through 
į «tribute paid to age as an important criterion for the highest positions 
In the Social, Political and occupational structures. The idea, therefore, 
at human beings need education beyond youth, that they remain “edu- 
Ahlen, and that they actually go through a lifelong process of education 
55 not a recent one. 
si 1 newness of the idea lies in the recognition of the pressing and many- 
"Чед needs for planned educational experiences for age groups other than 
children 9r youth. In the past, even the few opportunities offered to adults 
d unintegrated, makeshift and insufficiently funded. Most probably 
$ first attempts to develop extensively educational services for adults 
re made by developing countries in their efforts to eradicate illiteracy. 
Erou я Planning and development of educational opportunities for age 
GC traditionally neglected has revived the claims for harmony E 
hos s Mtionalized and non-institutionalized forms EE e 
Vari n the Various forms and stages of institutionalized education. : e 
Tatio Ч8 Constraints felt in increasing educational budgets and the cry for 
"^ Nalization have provided a strong argument in favour of the often re- 
Cieg mended, but hardly ever implemented articulation between all agen- 
Contributing to the education of man. 
йыны С the idea of lifelong education goes deeper than the demand for 
‘tutional innovation, flexibility and articulation between and within 

“ducational levels and stages of life. A philosophical interpretation of 
wk an life and development, from which the set of values guiding the 

ole educational process is derived, becomes essential. The role of the 
t Séi as the prime agent in the educational process is stressed, despite 
Us creased Tecognition of the socialization function of education and the 
lorna Sophisticated technology. The value of all non-institutionalized 

SH education, such as the ones found in the family, community, 
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place of work, radio, television, cinema, press, etc. is re-emphasized. 

In support of the diffusion and implementation of the idea of lifelong 
education, the Unesco Institute for Education has since 1972 focussed its 
programme on the reform of the organization, form and content of school- 
based education as the phase in which the foundations for education аз à 
lifelong process are laid. Within this context the present special issue 0 
the International Review of Education has been conceived. I would on this 
occasion like to express my thanks to scholars of many countries who have 
made this issue possible. My special appreciation goes to Mr. Paul Len" 
grand and Dr. R. H. Dave, who accepted the responsibility and very 
ably completed the difficult task of editing the number. 


M. Dino CARELLI 


+ e tion 
Director, Unesco Institute for Educa 
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ABOUT THE ISSUE 


One of the important international developments in education during 
the last few years is the resurgence of the idea of lifelong education. Many 
Scholars, educational thinkersandinternational organisations like UNESCO 
believe that the concept holds great promise as a powerful guiding force 
EE generating sound educational reforms. 
ifelong education is a comprehensive and unifying idea which in- 
des formal as well as informal learning extended throughout the life- 
“Pan of an individual to attain his fullest possible development in per- 
mm e Social and professional life. It encompasses all stages and forms of 
ME — whether in the home, school, community or through the mass 
са -inan integrated and articulated manner. In this context,either 
Bo as) Programme or adult education is only a part of lifelong educa- 
Versi The idea of lifelong learning is characterised by its flexibility, di- 
enc ity, universality and dynamism. It therefore presupposes the exist- 
io: © of alternative arrangements for acquiring education and the adop- 
wr sta variety of learning styles, tools and techniques to suit. the varying 
Cational needs and interests of individuals at different points in time. 
к having recognised the significance of lifelong education as “the 
*r concept for educational policies in the years to come for both de- 
Ped and developing countries",! we believe that it is now time that 
Certed efforts are devoted to several specific aspects of this education- 
pec, EHS in order to move from thought to action. One such specific as- 
gen to learning strategies. What are the appropriate learning stra- 
lon 5 that may help realise the aspiration of lifelong education? This on 
с i central to the task of making the theoretical concept of lifelong edu- 
e Operative, for learning strategies cut across all patterns and stages 
fier and are concerned with learning media, materials and tech- 
If th applicable to all age groups. | | ie 
S шт s of lifelong education are to be realised, alearning p Qe = 
light Include not only basic education to initiate the process a 
Syst ment, but also recurrent education having periodical en m 
ti n atic studies interspersed with the work-phase of life, е Я и en 
tight Concurrent education which is integrated with normal life ei e? x 
ake rom infancy to old age. Such an educational n i. 
Schoo SUR öf initial, recurrent and concurrent education in the : e 
ауа, er work-place and community will, in turn, call for the adoption o 
i Tlety of learning styles like guided learning, self-study and inter-learn- 
Plishe, Suit the multiple and diverse objectives of learning to be accom- 
Ze different stages of life. 
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In order to begin first explorations concerning learning strategies in the 
context of lifelong education, this number of the Review has been fully de- 
voted to discussion on certain vital issues sucn as changing educational 
goals, a new emphasis on the learner and learning styles, potentialities 
and limitations of learning media and materials, and reorientation of tea- 
ic education in the framework of lifelong learning. Besides several ar- 
ticles on these topics, a number of specific cases indicating the directions © 
developing appropriate learning strategies have also been included. 

Cyril Houle in “The Changing Goals of Education in the Perspective of 
Lifelong Learning” examines the need for different types of education 
from the angle of the human life cycle. The rationale for lifelong education 
is provided by the changing requirements — biological, social and profes 
sional — of the individual as he progresses through life. In “De esst 
ment à l'apprentissage” К.Н. Dave and Paul Lengrand show how Шр 
education implies a radical rethinking of the traditional notion фы а 
Чоп. The 1еагпег апа the notion of learning played a marginal gi pd 
teacher-centred System where the emphasis was on instruction. “Ther 
rai ethos”, however, “makes the individual the master and identi- 
Бэс own cultural progress.” 2 Self-learning and inter-learning iae m 
ti + roczyński is of the opinion that the reform of schoo! | d im 
lonal techniques, of which vidualise 


Struction and the ficient 
551 


con” 
in "Media et matériels pédagogiques dans sé al of 
the auton "mL Manente” warns us against divorcing ° " асі 
edi ong learner from his societal context. AP lecti”! 
cational technology from the standpoint © appe” 
Is feels that the new audio-visual media Le amisi ` 
em Y “flexibility, d e" reif 

ae the opposite of flexible; ie. minori 
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Teachers must master many of the new learning strategies if they are 
EH to pass them on to others. This implies modification of teacher train- 
Ing programmes. Two authors from the Jozsef Attila University in Szeged, 
Чизвагу (С. Agoston and J. Nagy) describe the experimental cum devel- 
at Hungarian national project which forms part of the interna- 
кы: Project “An Experimental Study of Teacher Preparation in Ac- 
Dus ance with the Principles of Lifelong Education" being carried out by the 
Stet ac Institute. The objectives of the project are: to develop and test a 
" iculum plan for the theoretical part of the pre-service teacher training 
yan IN to develop teaching and learning procedures in accordance 
раа instructional implications of lifelong education and enable 
bet, teachers to incorporate them as an integral part of their practice 
teach DUM modify the instructional and other related procedures of the 
lon : 5 training institute itself in accordance with the principles of life- 
e, earning; to locate/develop reading and reference materials on the 
of d ct for student teachers and teacher educators; to evaluate the impact 
a e Sage? programme on the participating student teachers; to carry out 
ee appraisal of the effect of the programme on the teacher train- 

8 institutions and the cooperating schools. 
© communications represent some examples о 
ns of the concept of lifelong education. Different types of innova- 
a ced dealt with: system-wide planning for change (Sweden, Peru, Cu- 
er Nadu State in India, Yugoslavia) institutional innovation (UK, 

3); new instructional techniques (USA). | 
fielq Kei review section introduces readers to the literature In 
are in ШО. is a relative lack of books as most of the materials produce 
ticles ii form of papers read at seminars and conferences, journal ar- 

pus ed issues of journals and reports of study groups pico ren 
all ove er, literature on lifelong education is growing at a fairly fast rate 

It eh world. The issue concludes with a Select Bibliography. " 
Чез i Oped that this special number will prove helpful in identifying the 
ned mvolved in developing appropriate learning strategies that are a- 
to the idea of lifelong education. 
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THE CHANGING GOALS OF EDUCATION IN THE 
PERSPECTIVE OF LIFELONG LEARNING* 


by CYRIL О. HOULE, University of Chicago 


The education of every individual is strongly influenced by his or her = 
velopmental changes from birth to death. Everyone is unique and E 
mains distinctive throughout life, but, in growing older, each person go” 
through stages which are common to all mankind. In early childhood, Ke 
are simple and visible, at least physiologically. Normal babies, wee 
exalted or humble their families, follow the same sequence as they ag 
focus their eyes, roll Over, sit up, pull themselves erect, and walk. ds 
childhood and adolescence, learning is institutionalized and proce® 
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of lifelong learning is central to the ancient and highly advanced cultures 
of Asia and is expressed in some fashion in many primitive societies! but 
the meaning of the concept in any such context should be interpreted only 
by someone deep-rooted in its ways of thought. 

. 4 This paper deals only with the normal-to-optimum progression of 
lifelong education. Some important determinants of educational goals — 
Such as Socio-economic status, sex, folkways and mores, and place of resi- 
dence — cannot be considered because of the lack of either data or space. 


Life-Cycle Denis 
li € classical times, writers have identified the various phases in the 
ten of the individual. At the dawn of Athenian history, Solon described 
. 865 of seven years each. Other authors who developed systems were 
ү? Plato, Horace, and, best known of all, Shakespeare. These con- 
— Were intuitive and poetic, based on impressions and with no pre- 
an Ce ‘to exact knowledge. Such analyses are often dismissed today as 
ss Иш Indications of how men in earlier cultures approached a problem 
ch can now be considered in a more sophisticated fashion. Perhaps so, 
vet the modern authorities who have had great clinical or research 
ach Mence have had to go beyond description to explanation, ultimately 
NE their formulations on a broad perspective of observations of their 
“a REN Solon and Shakespeare did no less. m 
devel, major current concepts of the adult life-span have ordinarily been 
cha Ped by Psychiatrists, psychologists, and other students of human 
e Though several essays in this genre were published early in the 
Central D century, a sustained study of the life-span began in the 1930s in 
Such à Europe and has gradually accelerated. By the 1970s, there was 
With Si outpouring of material that few people could become conversant 
Was t] 9f it. The longest-sustained program of observation and s 
called ++ 9 Charlotte Bühler who in 1933 developed a theory of ER : e 
Much © “curve of life” which was divided into five segments.’ A = 
ised ре investigation, based largely on the study of biographies, she 
tems e theory and divided life into ten stages. Other celebrated Se 
Theo se been developed by Robert Havighurst,* Erik Erikson,? an 
tal ps “re Lidz.6 In 1970, many volumes of essays on life-span E e 
“stages, i logy began to appear and, in the United States, t as ies 
Sazines 91 life" is becoming a topic of widespread interest in pop 
he 1, WSpapers, and books. 


Pape Story of this movement has been presented in three interconnected 
: i 9 
упро У, Baltes and Goulet,? Groffman,? and Havighurst.? The two 


"а in which these papers appear also suggest various approaches 


ut 
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ist. Among 
tages of life including assertions that they do н the 
d ches are: the effort to establish causation for n ale 
geg SEN ish droen chronological time and age e in terms of 
ie ci нн of the years; and the effort to classify om Sep t theme is 
Gen the stages of the life-span influence them. р the course E 
the interaction of education and other an ec Birzen and Woo 
life, a topic which has been particularly well reviewed by ad 
d d since 
= various theories, ancient and modern, can be TE propos. 
one indicates the number of years during which a ms chiefly ee 
life-span endures, but such a comparison is N, in human : 
it shows how few similarities exist. Even modern eel no need to o 
velopment do not agree with one another and seem to { stages or ОП t 
concile their differences on the placement or length o 


п 
" has wo 
ception 0 
theory of fundamental Causes of change. As yet, no concep final test 
consensus nor been demo 


х The 
nstrated objectively to be true. 
each one is its power to 


А eader. 
compel assent in the mind of the r 


A Life-Cycle Theory Based on Education i 
e е o 
With so many conflictin itself make some ng 
sumptuous to Suggest another. Yet education may itse £ 


the 
rent, 
tribution to this body of literature since the observant ра 

cational Psychologi 


pre 


, or her [2 
ly something about the hierarchy of his analyzing J 
Education may, in fact, provide a better vantage point for 
life-cycle than does the 
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the works of Bellow, Solzhenitsyn, Murdoch, Nabokov, and others. He 
may be right, but conversation with individuals in the class might show 
that they may have many motives for attendance. A husband and wife in 
their late twenties are seeking to meet “some of the right people in town”. 
À Woman of 39 is searching for new avenues of interest. A man of 55 is 
a, a previously unexamined area of knowledge about literature, a 
"dena in Which he has always been interested. A couple in their late six- 
are using the course to help them occupy their time and to keep their 
ie! alive. And a woman in her seventies is enjoying the cross-genera- 
of e “xperience with younger people. The study of many such classes or 
one E discussions by an educational counselor with many people, each 
Due ia just the right course for me”, could suggest an underlying 
ТЫП of stages of life. 
of ud following formulation(though strongly influenced by an awareness 
enga €T Systems) has been derived from observation of people seeking or 
ion Sing in education. Against this background of stages, a few specula- 
5 about the goals of lifelong learning will be projected. 
re-natal. The perennial discussion of the relative influence of heredity 
Sug environment and the elaborate studies of nature and nurture both 
w SW that the desire to learn is influenced by personality characteristics 
Zest f e genetically determined. Some avid adult learners attribute their 
“had or learning wholly to heredity. Such people, it has been reported, 
that Gees to this viewpoint simply because they could not cope 
childhe” other explanation was possible. They had had seriously en 
est Es and, looking back into the conditions of their lives from ear i- 
geet they could find no trace of any positive influence in ja en- 
en c ents. The desire to learn must therefore, as bcr a put it, have 
eae by ‘a fortuitous union of chromosomes’. 1 w— 
an thle advances in the study of genetics suggest that the behavior x 
f idual may be coded so that the various aspects of personality un 
М ing the course of the life-span. As this topic is studied iia 
lifelong 12 be learned about the effect of such coding on the cre o 
base : earning, thus adding greatly to present knowledge Ge a 
Most a entirely on the influence of the environment. ot ev u. 
it is ent champion of the influence of heredity is likely to suggest 
1 sole cause of the desire to learn. The possibility of systematically 
cept oe genetic influences is many years away and may never occur, ex- 
Dag, io nightmarish anti-Utopia. | mer 
ay o n kinds of influences — which might be interprete 1 аз E ; 
body Fé during gestation as a response to changes in the mother’s 
i ?mistry or when the fetal heartbeat is conditioned by external 
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of lifelong learn- 

stimuli.12 This should be noted in any чү ag dl tically speak 
ing. In fact, a growing body of literature is base n n by the actions 
ied however, the effort to influence unborn chil те » tales and is prac 
rh мае remains largely іп the realm of old wives’ ta к 
А і i imitive societies. e societi 
ec es oe lasts from birth to the age of 4 or deeg edu- 
have early childhood schools, but most do not, so er family and the 
cation is determined by the conditioning provided by d influence on a" 
immediate community. Infancy is a time of profoun ed Yer weg? 
individual’s development and has been extensively ee at at least 5 
years. A review of the data has caused Bloom to — € lifelong de 
per cent of mental development occurs by the age of be It of a number 9 
sire to learn may be established at this time as a resu in a nation 
factors. For example, Johnstone and Rivera have red expressed by 
sampling study in the United States that the desire to lea 


of their 

cation 0 
adults is Positively associated with the level of formal edu 
parents.14 


While objective studie 
Parent-child relationship 


models of continuing learnin Р 
as by teachers in infant sch ]tu 


А ost 

oted 4 d 
Studied and widely reported that attention here will be aat hoo a 
entirely to the ways by which schooling undertaken during f Ше. 
adolescence can lea 


art n d 
readiness to move away from the family and a desire to take P ep 
at least, be influenced by) 


tures, itis a turbulent and volatj 
cally, and socially the two 


Inder: es 
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Similarity since they are the years in which the foundations of education 


are usually laid, both generally and in terms of occupational preparation. 
n Ve Securing a general education, the individual begins by undertaking 
си! instruction in language, number, and their elementary uses and 
ae until he or she leaves the institution which has primary concern 
ject basic learning skills and their use in mastering a broad range of sub- 
a Sg atter. This institution may be an elementary or secondary school or 
eine and the individual may terminate learning at one of the official 
C S of completion or may cease attendance before doing so. | 
— üntless studies have shown that the factor most highly associated 
Mois on systematic learning in adulthood is the length of formal 
of "m - To cite but one investigation, a study of a representative sample 
Particin “school American adults aged 18 to 60 showed that the extent of 
и D in education rose steadily with each increment of formal 
9f inst = ч nly 10 per cent of those who had had from one to eight years 
tho Tuction took part in some kind of adult education, while 57 per cent 
acti ose who had had at least a college education were engaged in such 
улул The quality as well as the quantity of education 15 also positive- 
aj aed with the amount of learning subsequently undertaken in 
ood.17 
SÉ extent and quality of schooling are associated with later partici- 
ж z Systematic adult education, no clear-cut causal relationship has 
f iora ablished. Genetic attributes, the nature of home life, or some other 
Cately pe be the common cause of both, or they may be parts of an wed 
ffects nterwoven pattern of relationships in which influences and t SS 
appetite к never be wholly determined. If schooling does create the 
Skills or later education, presumably it does so by providing the oon 
Sachin arning, by laying a broad foundation of knowledge, by expe 
b gi 18 which heightens a sense of curiosity and a zest for knowledge, 
in ving the student instruction concerning the values of lifelong learn- 
how to conduct it, and by setting before him or her the constant 
of teachers who are themselves learning and who serve as role 
or later life, 


Other stimulus to later learning may be the availability during school 
cational ac- 


Patj 


Хат, 
ple 
Models f 
An 
Years 
tivities. many opportunities to choose non-compulsory edu 


Contr ` Some schools and colleges provide programs ofindependent Sech 
Othe p, Plans and a rich array of special interest groups and clubs. 
Stoups Toadly educational institutions (such as museums, libraries, youth 
ve ran; associations, camping programs, organized recreation and tra- 
fluen Bes, and community centers) may exercise as much or more in- 

an the school in creating both an independent zest for learning 
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А has had а suc- 
and a model for undertaking it. For example, a child who 


7 ` a library patron 
ful public library experience may continue to be u SÉ does not 

tis D Lk has always seen people of all ages in the li Bs dee or college 
SC “ет of its universality of service, whereas x a 29 ot аве. 
da young student may never see any learner DIET а das as the je 

The time of occupational Preparation may perpe Б from abou 
dary school or as late as the graduate school — that e eriod or for sever 
age 14 to about age 23. It may last for only a brief p 
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gether’ 18 This period, they conclude, ‘‘shows the most sweeping and con- 
Sistent shift of the entire life span in the direction of development’’.19 
In popular terms, this period is defined as the one in which responsible 
adulthood is achieved. The major powers of body and mind are developed, 
the individual feels a need to assert a full command of himself or herself 
despite frequent private doubts and uncertainties, and, by common con- 
sensus, is admitted to the responsibilities and privileges of society. In 
primitive cultures, the ceremonies of admission are abrupt, stark, and 
colorful, While in civilized societies they are more gradual and legalistic, 
Wa, to do with voting, defending the state, and becoming personally 
Ponsible for the consequences of illegal acts. Some of these changes re- 
Rem € formal instruction. Admission to adulthood may vary from one 
= ure to another by as much as five years, but everywhere there is recog- 
ton of the time when boys and girls become men and women. 
ss x ese years are less turbulent than those of adolescence but they are 
eux ЫШЫ, All the delights of a new-felt power and freedom need to 
M de ев and enjoyed, and the lingering restraints of childhood must 
aer oit, Exploring and self-testing must be done, new patterns of life 
Ba © forged, and the individual must gain some overall perspective on 
Self bet complex and completely developed entity which he believes him- 
and of е. Yet the whole period is also filled with flashes of uncertainty 
isen regressions into childhood. ` ` | 
ations of hee activities for people in this age group are continu- 
Most indj € patterns of youth. Where the expectations of society arestrong 
lon _ Diren tend to follow organized programs without much ques- 
in + в " college or university, in some work-and-study arrangement, Or 
Which ws camps of the armed forces. But significant stresses exist, 
People с, ake the following of routines difficult, and more than a few young 
МЕ же Stand the strain of what they believe to be a regimented and 
8nd kee ee life-style. Educational programs find it hard to attract 
Seite езе new adults on whom society’s pressures to conform are less 
ith s i than before. Learning may have been equated in their minds 
cooling, hence with childhood. Any successful educational activity 


ust à 
on, often be masked as having another purpose, such as recreation or 
°y-making. 
accept vf Independent Adulthood. In this period, the individual learns to 
Stabili the role of a responsible adult. Basic physiological growth has been 
Wed and normally the assumption of responsibility has begun as 
D lome-maker, senior member of a family, chooser of associates 
and oeiations, and citizen. The novelty of being grown up has worn off 


uns degree of perspective has been achieved. In the period which 
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begins about the age of 22 and continues for about fifteen years, the indi- 
vidual is chiefly oriented toward social interaction in all its individual and 
collective manifestations. 7 

For the most part, these concerns аге organized around three foci. 1 
first in importance is sexual and family life, which is normally reflect 
in courtship, marriage, the making of a home, and the rearing of See 
For social, religous, physical, or other reasons, some people choose = re 
lay or not to follow this customary pattern and in other cases there а 
alternate patterns of promiscuity, repression, or deviance. w-— 

The second concern is with work: finding an occupation or choosing it 
specific situation in which to carry out a career, becoming established Р" a 
laying the groundwork for personal advancement, and taking the 
variations exist. Some people do not need to ы е 
f spending their time. On the lower levels eg 
ual, unplanned, and unskilled labor are сот. 


: š А ity: making 
with establishment in the reise accept 


rience, the opt; 

fa, о age for attendance is from 22 to 25. American e 

are filled with “En RAA other “external” diploma and degree CS p 
completin Ces: adults in their late twenties or early thirties | 

classes «ы Кеа Some of them have been continuing f da 

time sch li Sr desultory fashion during the years since t ey le ac 

oolıng but, on achieving full adulthood, their study often . g 
quires à new sense of purpose, Ma, adulthoo incl cif 
some who had each és ize tP 
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mistake and try to find ways to remedy the consequences of their earlier 


" ntagonism. In some cases, they must start from the very foundations of 
earning and try to acquire its basic skills. 

However, most men and women during this age period are not system- 
atic students at formal educational institutions unless they want to secure 
es, certificate, or diploma. For many, the desire to learn has been 
cmc by unfavorable home conditions or by the unavailability or 

“€quacy of earlier schooling. If learning is to have meaning at any time 
a this age, it must usually be related to one or more of the three do- 
nant social concerns of young adults. 

Early middle age. Between the ages of 35 and 40, the young adult usual- 
an e into early middle age. The time of passage may be dramatic. A 
of " of dissatisfaction, presumably built up subconsciously over a period 
Vo e? Suddenly comes to the surface and leads the man or woman in- 
life, Ot to feel, sometimes very sharply, the need for a new pattern of 
nuin e People never experience an abrupt change but feel a conti- 
yt e ndercurrent of unhappiness which sometimes lasts for several 

еде he affairs of the outside world seem less important than before and 
Cope a fora restructuring of belief seems more so. Most people manage to 
Violent th this time of frustration without too much difficulty ; others make 
Dal the alterations in their life patterns; and still others seek professio- 
Sene "ару. In its turbulence and emotion, early middle age is the adoles- 

© of adulthood. 
The mt of this sudden change are complex but not hard to er, 

tin so te and preoccupations of young adulthood have been Aen à А 
to stay: me fashion; they may not be solved but they have been roug 

Hity, Often, as with a woman whose children are all in school ora 
OF free 10 has found his niche or his ladder in his work, a greater punc 
are aw, ime permits a self-examination not previously possible. Most people 

Unit n of others who have excelled them in business, politics, eed 
ing "s Sadership, or social acceptance — and this fact gives rise to prob- 
clearer “analysis. Time, which used to stretch out endlessly, now has a 
Sents į Personal termination point. To each individual the question pre- 

itself: “How do I want to spend the remaining years of my life? 
tot e “nswers can be highly varied. The previously irreligious may turn 
Cal church, and the church-goer sometimes loses his faith. The practi- 
SE Des May become more of a dreamer but the dreamer may grow -— 
have b reams. The scientist may turn toward the humanities but those who 
The E Steeped in the arts may seek new interests in exact knowledge. 
Cher op eSSman may think about giving up his career to become a tea- 

* clergyman only to find that many in his proposed new profession 
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envy his present status. Some people (as Gauguin did) abandon their ` 
families, change their marriage partners, and move to far-off places. At 
the back of this restless thought and movement is the desire to escape from 
the grooves established in young adulthood, to broaden interests and 80 
deeper into fundamentals, and to find a rewarding answer to а second 
great question, "Is there more to life for me than I am getting from it? 
While preoccupation with self becomes ascendant in early middle ages 
social responsibilities continue though they often change in nature. 
children must be cared for, the higher costs of their education an 
launching into adulthood may require a change in activity - as when 
women re-enter the labor market or men take new jobs chiefly becaus? 
they offer more income. A successful career often brings new kinds 0 
Supervisory or administrative responsibilities. In the community, ker 
er? people are chosen for some form of leadership such as political her. 
Sur see? oua board, or a position of trust in a church, labor pem e 
ganization. Even when none of these things happen, and pe 
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vidual passes imperceptibly into later middle age which may be said, 
Somewhat arbitrarily, to begin between the ages of 40 and 45, and to last 
until the late fifties, when the onset of old age begins to be a paramount 
consideration, By later middle age, individuals have decided, perhaps 
more often by deed than by conscious thought, how the rest of their lives 
should be spent. They are likely to know their interests, to have accepted 
their limitations, and to be able to act intelligently in terms of both. They 
know they will never climb the Matterhorn, but that fact no longer both- 
ers them. Their egos have come to terms with their environments and they 
Pursue both personal and social interests with a greater degree of equani- 
Mity than was possible in the immediate past. They have not grown ac- 
“ustomed to the idea of their own deaths, but the fear of it does not 
Ke them as much as it did previously. | 
rise uring this period, new interests are less likely than before to give 
se voluntarily to education. The individual may be required by some 
Calth Problem to learn a new medical regime. Other special situations 
` ч arise which require study — as when a retired nurse must take a 
© Tesher course to prepare for her return to practice after the death of 
ны husband. For the most part, however, the desire to study is not often 
ated afresh in the person going through the years of later middle age. 
Ose Who have been active learners in earlier years frequently diminish 
за "i Participation, Those who do continue are likely to pursue interests 
бау in existence at the beginning of the period. 
e bi ‚old age. For many years, it has been taken for granted that old 
i, Sins at the point of retirement (anywhere from age 60 to age 70, 
is un 28е 65 being the modal figure). Currently, however, this conception 
Berni “tgoing a revision as research makes ever clearer that there ws e 
Over As Neugarten calls the ‘‘young-old”’ (aged 55-75) and x old-o т 
B: ен ).20 This change in conception is caused because the pt E 
Tou Stirement age establishes an earlier baseline and because the D 
9а ы differ in their physical and mental capacities. The dep 3 
late m likely than the “old-old” to be evenly balanced as to ech thoug 
The «16 "young-old" period the women begin ‘to н ei is 
their 7 oung-old” are also more likely than the “old-old e iin e? ч 
ing wn family home, to have a higher level of education, o 
Parent, and to interact more frequently with their children. 


age, even early old age, may begin with a shock, no matter how 


fully eo itioned to its onset. Ger- 
9; People believ с ves to be conditione 
Ntolog: D elieve themselves о саа 


Sts сап по more escape this shock than women o | 
the pain of child-birth. Some people prepare plans for their old 
' ANd are better able than others to find the remedies for its pangs 
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sonal responsibility dwindle, though there may be occasional re-establish- 
ments of both. Control over the bodily functions is gradually lost and fi- 
nally consciousness itself disappears. 

The final period, senility, is the first time in an individual’s life in which 
learning has no meaning. 


Conclusion 


Some conception of a life-cycle is essential to anyone who wishes to 
"nderstand or to practice lifelong education. The principle which most 
Profoundly relates age to learning was identified by Sir Richard Living- 
pnm "Almost any subject is studied with much more interest and intelligence 
by those who know something of its subject-matter than by those who do not: 
conversely, . . it is not profitable to study theory without some practical 
experience of the facts to which it relates." (author's italics).?? There is a right 

тив in which to learn how to lay a foundation for a life in which learning 

always be an essential part, to be a good marriage partner and parent, 
a uPervise and administer the work of other people, to be an elder in a 
н eh, to examine past patterns of life and contemplate new ones, to 
i office in a voluntary association, to care for a body which is declin- 

S rather than increasing in vigor, to grow old with grace and dignity, 
Goen re-establish new interests and affiliations in old age. se) Dip 
Com e learning is most effectively undertaken when the time for dE ? 
in © and the total pattern ofa desirable education requires an understand- 

The the full span of human existence. | 

© particulars of each individual’s life are all too evident ; what is wanted 
e 2 understanding of the universals which are related coherently to 
c entire stream of human existence from beginning to end as it affects 
e Person, Some persons, and all persons.23 As Bayley has pointed out, 
a 18 field of “psychological theory and research will benefit in p 
Tam, the r esearch is planned, carried out, and interpreted ел 6 
that ®t reference of the life span and the continuous processes o E es 
for in агасќегіле all behavior”.24 Lifelong education will e "€ 
natur Maturity as in youth, learning is anchored firmly to the changing 

* 9f the individual. 
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WANDLUNG DER BILDUNGSZIELE IN DER PERSPEKTIVE DES FORT- 
DAUERNDEN LERNENS 


"e Bildung jedes einzelnen wird stark durch seine entwicklungsmäßig bedingten 
ome von der Geburt bis zum Tode bestimmt. Um eine solche Bildung zu 
Shea oder zu planen, bedarf es eines begrifflichen Rahmens, worin die ver- 
ee Lebensphasen definiert und das für jede Phase erforderliche Lernen 

= a wird. Wenn auch viele derartige Rahmen vorgestellt worden sind - 

u as durch Dichter und Verhaltensforscher — so besteht doch nur geringe 

tine zwischen ihnen. | : 

coba Е b bietet der Verfasser seine eigene, unmittelbar aus dem Studium und der 
fest = tung der pädagogischen Praxis hervorgegangene Analyse. Die von ihm 

is a og Perioden sind: Vorgeburtliche Zeit; Kleinkindzeit (von der Geburt 

Zeit ge Alter von 4 bis 5 Jahren); Kindheit und Jugend (4-18); Beginn der Reife- 
Jahre Е 22); erste unabhängige Erwachsenenzeit (22-37) ; erster Teil der mittleren 
ашан. Ve ; Späterer Teil der mittleren Jahre (45-55) ; frühes Alter (55-75) ; Grei- 
en ei T (75 bis zur Vergreisung oder zum Tod). Jede dieser Perioden verlàuft bei 

ler bud. M weitgehend verschieden hinsichtlich genetischer Bedingungen, sozia- 
Persönl; wirtschaftlicher Stellung, Nationalität, Geschlecht, ethischer Richtlinien, 
ла: Eigenarten, Chancen und anderer Einflüsse; aber die zur Bing 

Тезеп, ps Bedürfnisse und Interessen sind anscheinend ziemlich konstant. In 

Leben, ufsatz werden zahlreiche Wege vorgeschlagen, um die Bildung in diejenige 
Szeit zu verlegen, in der sie am wirksamsten sein wird, sowie zur Steigerung 


es М 
Tneifers, damit er während der gesamten Lebenszeit anhalt. 


LES 
OBJECTIFS EN MUTATION DE L'EDUCATION DANS LA PERSPEC- 
TIVE DE L'ETUDE PERMANENTE 


= Ster de chaque personne est fortement influencée par les changements qui 
ler ung ‘sent depuis la naissance jusqu'à la mort. Les efforts pour analyser ou plani- 
Phases oo Éducation, nécessitent un cadre conceptuel dans lequel les cie 
dene © la vie sont définies, et l'apprentissage nécessaire dans chaque phase, es 
St leg na lors que de nombreux cadres ont été présentés -surtout par les poss 
"es Perts en sciences sociales — l'unanimité de vues ne regne pas parmi eux. 
егуз Pourquoi l'auteur présente sa propre analyse provenant de l'étude et de l'ob- 
leg Stivan de la pratique éducative elle-même. Les périodes qu il a identifiées, sont 
‘enfan ntes: la période prénatale; l'enfance (de la naissance à 1 âge de 4 ou de 5 ans); 
l'a ms l'adolescence (de 4 à 18 ans); le début de la maturité (de 18 à 22 ans); 
15 ans), Jeune adulte (de 22 à 37 ans); l’âge moyen adulte, première étape (de 37 à 
Tage moyen adulte, deuxieme étape (de 45 à 55 ans); la vieillesse, premiere 
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étape (de 55 à 75 ans); la vieillesse, deuxième étape (de 75 à la sénilité ou à la ege 
Chacune de ces périodes varie considérablement parmi les individus en fonction ge 
leur codification génétique, de leur statut socio-économique, de leur nationalité, : 
leur sexe, de leur code de morale, de leurs traits individuels, de leurs chances S 
d'autres influences, mais les besoins et intéréts qui ménent à l'éducation, oe 
relativement constants. Dans cet article, on suggére de nombreuses fagons de Pd 
cer l'éducation à une époque de la vie oü elle sera le plus profitable, et d'acti : 
l'ardeur à l'apprentissage pour que celui-ci se poursuive tout au long de l'existene? 


к. 


DE L’ENSEIGNEMENT А L’APPRENTISSAGE 


par R. Н. Dave, l'Institut de l'Unesco pour l'Education, et P. LENGRAND, 
France 


Considérations générales 


Dans la perspective de l'éducation permanente, l'objet de la réflexion 
théorique ainsi que des opérations de formation et d'instruction, c'est 
l'individu dans sa réalité concréte et dans son devenir historique. On ne 
d manquer de voir là une distinction fondamentale avec le systéme 
Taditionnel de l'éducation qui ne prend en considération qu'un certain 
nombre d'éléments de la nature humaine et ne tient compte que d'une 
maniére relative et accidentelle des aspects évolutifs de la personnalité. 
analyse qui suit ne tient pas compte des contributions particuliéres qui 
mée quelques générations et, notamment à partir du début de ce siécle, 
et apporté des modifications substantielles sur le plan des programmes 
celui des méthodes, et qui ont préparé la voie à l'éducation permanente. 
Pin Е école, à l'université, ce qui intéresse le processus éducatif, c'est 
une Ividu dans la mesure oü il est capable d'acquérir un savoir. C est déjà 
jj lite abstraction. En effet dans la richesse et la complexité des 
imo n de l'étre, on découpe arbitrairement une tranche, celle de la 
e c sance, dont on fait l'expression fondamentale du fait humain. 
Ciné e 1х n'a d'autre raison d’être que de se trouver profondément enra- 
eee les habitudes. Comment justifier que dans la formation d un 
he, dans sa préparation aux différentes täches, responsabilites et 
On né E qui seront les siennes dans les différentes étapes de son avenir, 
ception DI des facteurs aussi importants que le corps, le coeur, et la per- 
, | esthétique du monde? 
Un E Part, ce savoir lui-méme qui fait l'objet de la transmission, e? 
réalité ut qui n’a que des relations épisodiques et artificielles avec la 
. те Objective du monde et avec la nature vraie des relations que Fin- 
Pli Ч entretient avec celui-ci. C'est un savoir figé, dénaturé et qui rem- 
aliga, 5 la société une série de fonctions qui n'ont rien à voir avec la con- 
ùi ce authentique et la perception juste de la réalité. Dans la mesure 
Cen ` transformé en programmes, ce savoir tend à devenir une chose. 
une marchandise qui, comme toute marchandise, rentre dans un 
* de commerce et devient un objet d'appropriation. Comme toute 
Sociét Également, il est détenu par un individu, un groupe, un milieu, une 
est t 1 peut étre offert ou retenu, mis en lumiére ou tenu au secret. 
dé u rantéré de ceux qui l'ont en leur possession à ceux qui en sont 
Tvus. Alors que par nature, la connaissance est un acte spirituel, 
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AE 
à 3 u évaluation, 
d'ordre vital, qui en tant que tel échappe à toute mesure o 


ep папайї. On 
savoir de type scolaire et universitaire iy tbh e du p". 
en a plus ou moins. On en gagne et on en р Н apporter Ја preuve, on E 
tif qu’on a emmagasiné et dont on peut app , on est situé plus 0 
we d'un cóté ou de l'autre des barriéres sociales, o 1 perdant dans 
parr haut dans l'échelle des distinctions, on est gagnant е sociale 
E grandes compétitions de l'existence. Ce savoir а mii tés, selon les 
éminente. En effet, il est réparti de facon radicaleme dansla hiérarchie 
castes, les milieux et les classes, A mesure qu'on s élève n du savoir ab- 
des rôles, des fonctions et des situations, rh ded l'écritur? 
strait, celui des livres et de toute forme d'expression at каеп tp rogres 
tend à se développer. Les notions de savoir et de pouvoir soit, celui de y 
sivement à se recouvrir, dans quelque domaine que ce a pouvoirs SP" 
politique, celui de l'administration et celui des différen x de savoir a 
rituels et intellectuels. Dans cet ordre d'idées, trois й laquell? 
sont mis en place, conformes à la structuration del odi г “рш 
ne fait que refléter Ја structuration de la société. Il y a; pe n qu'il tradu! 
re”, un savoir "secondaire" et un savoir ''supérieur"', selo 
les modes d’élab 


de l'école H 
à : ion 

oration, d'expression et de communicatio 

maire, du collèg 


c 

€ ou de l'université. -Lutionnalisé a une et 

En plus de cette fonction sociale, ce savoir institution oirs, quels er, 
tion politique de la Plus grande importance. Les pouvoirs, 


tion en CT of 
soient, quelle que soit leur origine, ont une préoccupa :ndi 
celle d'assurer 1 i 


: ale auX Ja 
qui n’oppose pas de résistance fondament de 
d'ordre de la tribu" 


Société, les complexes iste et, P al 
ces historiques et culturelles, bref Je citoyen docile, wee 2 set 
l'essentiel, “adapté. Un tel citoyen est le soutien naturel de de soli 
qui sert d’armature 


, e 5 
а 
а Гогаге Social. Mais cet ordre moral п 
que s’il est lui-mém 


4 el. "n 
€ soutenu et vivifié par l'ordre et e, € й av 
La grande affaire de l'entreprise éducative, vue sous cet à la gare’ es 
um les interd 


rm 
tres fo ro“ 


térioriser au maxim » 
S х ѕ а 
inutiles ou superflues le 


:ndispe??", е 
9 : 14 indisP il! 
onstituent l'instrument idéal, ue 


D 
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ies erficielle des structures et du fonctionnement de l'institution scolaire 
des à mettre en lumière la parfaite adaptation de cet instrument aux ob- 
Jectifs et aux intéréts des milieux dirigeants. Il n'est pas étonnant, dans 
ces conditions, que de toutes les institutions, celle qui dans le monde pré- 
I la plus grande uniformité, c'est l'école. S'il y a des modifications, el- 

5 sont de detail et n'ont d'autre fin que de perfectionner le rendement 
de la machine. 

Si l'objectif de l'éducation est de produire ce type d'homme, on ne voit 
mee il faudrait modifier les systémes qui sont aujourd'hui en 
qu'at een En leur genre, ils sont parfaits. Ils répondent sans faille à ce 
е endent d’eux aussi bien les appareils des états que les familles. C'est 

B d'une des aspirations de la nature humaine, celle de la sécurité. 
вА ован permanente se situe dans une direction radicalement op- 

omm, е Tompt avec toutes les traditions et avec une formation des 
Corres €s soumise étroitement aux impératifs sociaux ou politiques. Elle 
née Ce à un autre choix, à un autre pari, sur l'homme et sur sa desti- 
engend © tourne le dos à la sécurité et au conformisme que la sécurité 
es d re; elle s'efforce de répondre à une des autres aspirations fondamen- 
Prémat, la nature humaine, celle qui est l'expression de l'instinct poétique 
D urément réprimé, celle du risque, de l'aventure et de la découverte. 
n e. PPosition à un ordre de l'éducation, qui se contente de transmettre 
onction, tout élaboré et codifié, le nouvel ordre de l'éducation aura pour 
€ seg n de révéler aux hommes — à chaque homme - la nature et l'étendue 
Person Ulssances, Alors que dans le mode traditionnel de l'éducation, le 
'es ui central de l'opération éducative, l'agent du processus éducatif, 
nemen E ` qui détient le savoir, et notamment dans le systéme de I ensei- 
is » +€ maitre ou le professeur, dans l'éducation permanente, l’accent 

ans ian pas sur celui qui enseigne, mais sur celui qui apprend. 
tissage á approche traditionnelle à l'action éducative, la notion d appren- 
eppes une place marginale. C’est un sous-produit de 1 instruction. 
Parting; 1Ssage proprement dit n'intervient que dans certains d 
арі Ф °г5 et à certains moments du processus, pes exemple lorsqu 1 
Prendr. Pprendre à lire, à écrire, à calculer, ou lorsqu il est question d VÀ 
Ouvoi exercer un métier manuel. Dans ces différentes circonstances, e 
de "de la parole et du discours se trouve réduit. Il n'est pas possible 
ае ауес Ја technique des lettres, avec celle de la formation ou du 
St les Бе des mots, avec les opérations mathématiques, mg? les gestes 
l'étenque s Portements en face d'une matiére à transformer. ] апѕ toute 

Sées “de l'enseignement, l'apprentissage ne va guere plus loin. Une fois 
Ment a Ces étapes premières, c'est le domaine du verbe, et particuliére- 

Ч verbe professoral. Celui qui est chargé d'un enseignement expose 
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+ différents 
l'importance et de la nécessité de donner forme et Muere el Vintégra- 
дев de l'étre. C'est donc dans la direction de la globalite s coeur et de 
rta des exigences complémentaires de l'esprit, du cor ash l'effort d'une 
la communication que s'orientera de plus en plus netter 
5 i ente. КГУ 
KH ы est celui des capacités pecu s 
surément, c'est d'une maniére quelque peu arbitraire e e fai 
teurs intellectuels des autres facteurs de la personnali С Pindivi 
résiste à ce découpage et à ce compartimentage, et c gen à 
entier qui est présent et agissant dans chacune de ses op ds rome 
festations. Cependant l'expérience apporte la démonstra Cm 
; i à l'entrai i bien que le сотр” ap, 
se préte à l'excercice et à l'entraînement aussi iram à 108 X. 
facon générale, on apprend à penser, et particulier s une relati | 
discerner, à raisonner, à lier l'abstrait au concret ich habileme? 
organique, à articuler le particulier et le général, à шат ue du p 
l'outil logique ou le raisonnement dialectique. La и milieu 
de type encyclopédique a conduit tout naturellement e adultes © 
d'éducateurs, notamment dans le secteur de l'éducation nt le prince 
mettre au point des méthodes de formation eegene 
est la mise en évidence des opérations mentales et l'exer Gier de resp 3 
destiné à tirer ]e meilleur usage des facultés et des — s prog 2. 
Une de ces méthodes largement pratiquée en France dans | i nt at. 
de formation des adultes est celle qui a recu le nom d’entrain 


les fac- 
t, l'être 
du tout 
t man 
r esprit 

’une 


re 

de сәй mesu 

Pour l'essentiel, elle vise à mettre Chacun des “entraînés y j'étude Ё 
tiliser les données de son expérience — qu'elle soit du métier, de jales, 5 

la rencontre avec 


die v. 
autrui, de l'exercice des responsabilités жа e eng 
dicales ou Politiques — pour construire un savoir particulier t des co? a 
ment aux objectifs de Vaction. Avec une autre terminologie re insp 
ents, il existe des méthodes d'une тё 
l'éducation des adultes est florissante- 


А 


еѕ adr. 
S de oe Ae 


DÉI ort! av 
effet d'ordre méthodologique. Ce qui ve tout 
de donner 4 Chacun Je 


d'interrogation et d'e 


or 
Les sens se prétent 


merveillement. 


Jles. AS“, 
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gen érale de l'esprit détourné des abstractions livresques et attaché à 
Saisir le réel dans sa richesse et sa diversité. Ne voit que celui qui sait voir 
€t ne sait voir que celui qui, par un long entrainement, a rompu les sché- 
mas tout faits, a pris l'habitude d'observer et d'ordonner les données de 
Sa vision. Il en est de méme pour tous les autres instruments de la per- 
e Ption, liens entre le sensible et le mental et qui, comme la vision, re- 
lévent de l'apprentissage. 
i 2u apprend également à sentir, dans toutes les directions de la sensibi- 
té. Ce n'est pas naturellement qu’on déchiffre les signes qui vous vien- 
Dent d'autrui, Les malentendus, les opacités, les duretés et les cruautés ne 
Sont pas seulement le produit de natures rebelles ou brutales, mais sont 
alte, dans une grande mesure, d’une mauvaise formation et d’une 
„ie de carences sociales et culturelles. L'éducation première a des res- 
ponsabilités majeures dans ce domaine, que ce soit au niveau de la famille 
ée h niveau de l'institution scolaire. Entre autres éléments de la forma- 
De la Sensibilité, on ne saurait accorder une trop grande importance à 
quisition des langages. 
а communication entre les êtres et d'une façon générale, la vie sociale, 
ali té politique, l'acquisition et la pratique d'un métier, la formation 
e Citoyen, l'échange et le dialogue entre les éléments d'un couple, l'u- 
Stee des loisirs, la relation entre les différentes générations, sont au- 
te € domaines où l'apprentissage a sa place et est appelé à jouer un róle 
Ditze Un des domaines où l'entrainement et l'exercice sont claire- 
nég]i Us comme une nécessité, c'est celui du corps trop et trop souvent 
Abby, ans la stratégie classique de l'éducation. "е1 Р 
Port q ndre à être. C'est en ce sens qu'il faut interpréter le titre u rap 
br. * la Commission internationale sur le développement de 1 éducation 
effet SCH à être, qui a son complément dans Apprendre à devenir. "E 
‘ordre. = d'un individu n'est pas une donnée plus ou moins Cer ё 
"une lologique ou sociologique, mais c'est le résultat d ne éla oration, 
tue „onstruction, d'une conquéte qui n'ont pas de fin. Deviens ce que 
8t de | tel est un des impératifs les plus constants de la pensée religieuse 
est с bi réflexion philosophique. Devenir toujours davantage ce qu on 
"venir 08 Se trouver constamment en état d'apprentissage, с eo. 
tq “ Sponible а toute expérience, ouvert a toute aventure a p 
Monde nSk Prêt à tout effort qui permette de devenir plus perm 2 
êtres, 7 Moins fermé à autrui, meilleur participant à la communauté des 
aux у mieux armé pour les diverses entreprises de l'existence, accessible 
dej, ^hifestations de l'esprit poétique ainsi qu'aux richesses sans limite 


“Tception et de l'expression artistique. 
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FED i e, 

Dans cette perspective de l'éducation permanente, liée à l'apprenti5s8 
ergoit deux objectifs principaux: . : versifiée, 
aede ua d'une éducation des adultes riche E puppe 
répondant aux différents besoins des individus et des € nn formation 

de la vie professionnelle et extra-professionelle, sur le plan de 
énérale et la formation s écialisée ; p des 
xo^ transformation hr des structures et du bar mper 
institutions scolaires et universitaires. Celles-ci sont appelées a = à celle 
progressivement la notion d'entrainement et ts doit 
d’enseignement et d’instruction. C'est dés l'école que le wee Wise avec 
recevoir les habitudes et les capacités qui lui permettront de e qui sera 
intelligence et compétence les différents éléments de l'existenc hysique 
la sienne, les différents moments de son expérience sur le iue th suf 
sur le plan affectif, sur le plan sexuel, sur le plan social iai CH j'univel*: 
le plan intellectuel et sur celui de la perception scientifique »xpose une 
Quant aux moyens à mettre en oeuvre, le présent numéro € 


; qui 
sriences d 
: 'expérienc 
collection abondante de démonstrations, d'analyses et d'exp entissa6“ 
illustrent cet aspect essen 


, r 
tiel d'une stratégie globale de l'app 


Conséquences Pratiques tive 
Le concept de l'éd Но” 


persp® 
à l'ensemble des ob 


з Пе 
ucation permanente опуге une nouve yéduca 


jectifs, des activités et des structures de dans 54 

Il met l'accent sur le développement de l'individu considéré rma enm 
balité pendant toute la durée de son existence. L’éducation o em Ў i: 
Ce n'est pas seulement une préparation pour la vie, c'est үз e? o 
tégral de la vie. L'apprentissage et l'existence sont liés dU" 


tio 
jéduc? vie 


. # + ; o 
toujours Supérieurs, 


e 

i de mesut? ont 

Cependant la qualité de la vie dépend dans une grande uelle 5° 
qualité de l'apprentissage obtenu par l'individu. Dans ce cas, d iq" 


:ectifs дула? 
les stratégies de 1 apprentissage qui répondent aux objectis 
et globaux de De 
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Vers la responsabilité individuelle de l'apprentissage. Il semble que le 
a t de la responsabilité individuelle de l’apprentissage offre une stra- 
tégie valable pour l'éducation permanente; en effet, elle tient compte de 
acteurs déterminants tels que: les objectifs de l'éducation permanente di- 
уез et à long terme; la diversité des occasions et des situations favorables 
= Apprentissage; la multiplicité des besoins d’apprentissage des indivi- 
18; la capacité qu'ont les individus d'assumer la responsabilité de leur 
Srolssariee; l'accent mis sur l'apprentissage plutót que sur l'enseigne- 
E Ste. Ce type d’apprentissage implique la planification et l'adminis- 
ser Oe = Vapprentissage par les individus eux-mémes en vue de réali- 
Sa fur développement personnel, social et professionnel par la reconnais- 
nce des besoins successifs et spécifiques d'apprentissage et l'utilisation 
pum les satisfaire des techniques, des ressources ainsi que des occasions 
арргепііѕѕаре appropriées. | 
* Concept insiste sur les initiatives individuelles dans la réalisation de 
“PPrentissage, C’est en effet un élément essentiel pour produire un ap- 
i sntissage efficace. L'apprentissage soumis à l'initiative individuelle ne 
eg H Pas que l'individu s'isole des autres humains et dépend seule- 
diviq i» Sa propre compréhension. Ce qui est mis en relief, c'est que 1 Cé 
Ses e réalise sa compétence par la compréhension et 1 intériorisation e 
fr в d'apprentissage — particulièrement lorsqu ils sont mis en lu- 
Sa “ > T d'autres de manière quele processus qui en découle prenne toute 
‘Snification, son intérét et son efficacité. | 
éini : est donc le rôle d'autrui en ce qui concerne l'identification et la 
il y don des besoins d’apprentissage d’un individu? Sans aucun doute, 
es wen tains aspects de l'apprentissage qui peuvent étre identifiés per 
dësen" Acceptons toutefois l'idée qu'il n'est pas possible que fous S 
Vent а s de l'apprentissage dont a besoin un individu pendant sa vie а 
Vent @ 2 identifiés par autrui. Certains éléments de 1 pen à por 
tels & 7€ identifiés par l'individu lui-même et par personne d'autre ( 
Sectey ments se rencontrent en grand nombre dans pratiquement purs 
Stude Te de l'apprentissage: santé, róles sociaux, adaptation eee м 
Prentiss " guistiques ou professionnelles). Il s'ensuit qu'un ue erem ч 
D co 38e assigné et administré par autrui ne peut que res ae со! icy 
due = ЧЧепсе, un apprentissage reposant sur la responsab ще indi 
Perm “st absolument essentiel pour remplir les aspirations de l'éducation 
nente. 


faire " Chance, l'étre humain est en mesure d'assumer la responsabilité de 
Ofes SS choix et d'agir pour son perfectionnement personnel, social et 
ai Slonne], П est exact que l'homme nait dépendant. Il n'est pas moins 
quil a le Pouvoir de devenir indépendant et interdépendant à mesure 
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qu’il devient adulte. Cette capacité doit étre reconnue et il faut favoriser 
e situations 


en société doit créer toute une gamme d s =. 
tif. Elle derai rae jen de caractère individuel que de caractere SÉ 
S х susciter des conditions favorables et des motivations 
Side tee н De son cóté, chaque individu a l'obligation de e 
à en utilisant de nombreux moyens d'apprentissage e 
ne uon parti des occasions d'apprentissage qui lui sont fournies, chez 
Gene а > son milieu, dans son lieu de travail pour progre 
SA? € plan personnel que sur le plan sociétal. -— 
Bee = ortants d’apprentissage que les individus Oe 
rait trop insister K dg - naturellement l'autodidactisme. on dn tion 
Pii laca: sin son importance dans tous les secteurs de 1 сн 
tissage et il west E ene abondante littérature sur cette form? giapp 
toutefois qu’il өч: mi бийни d'en parler en détail dans cet article. А 
ET . DOM DAMM b 
l'autre. L’autodida apprentissage. En effet l'un est partie intégran 
duel d’apprentissa € comme son nom l'indique, est un mo 
peut demander "a ‚ mais la responsabilité individuelle de Tag 
lement des formes ieee apprentissage individualisé, misa 
guidé et l'apprentissa, rn d’apprentissage comprenant 1 pon à 
prentissage dépend Wes réciproque. Le choix d'un mode particu e des 
moyens Ce : T besoins particuliers d'apprentissage ainsi 9 1516 
sur Ја capacité Se EN donc de faire attention, Jorsqu'o ар ái 
d'éviter que le EE ` de planifier et d’organiser son appro. uot 
uniquement à anfodidacti dirige vers l'autre extréme en 5 jo {558° 
qui demandent l'inter sme et en dénigrant les modes d app! on тё 
proque. vention d’autrui dans un processus 4 actio 
je 


sser aussi 


L’appren i des de 
tissage uidé É rA rio l 
gu se révéle nécessaire à certaines pé i up 


et particulière 
m aus 
excès d'apprentissage D période initiale de l'existence. ien la sc 
larité où l'apprenti Buidé, notamment dans le systeme actuel E de 
iminuer e en 


Vindivi > 
а еп déve] an^ s 
ière "appre ` re 
ntis e 
Sage. Pour parerà cette menace, il est importa” n ex? 


pecter l'individua]i 
Git ualité de p“ iy 2 
tence ainsi que de Je mettr apprenti" dès les premières phases ie nt 12 p 
ivemel no? 
av? ye 
D 


t : 5 
ermes de la qualité de l'instruction 10 etre 


me c'est souvent le c. 
as. De Se 
UX autres critères au moins devrale? 
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= Be lorsqu'on étudie l'apprentissage guidé dans la perspec- 
guidé = e Permanente: (1) dans quelle mesure l’apprentissage 
tre; (2) das àl apprenant de devenir en fin de compte son propre maî- 
Ieslimites eg quelle mesure il aide 1" apprenant à comprendre la portée et 
ашаар E = mode d apprentissage et à acquérir les capacités impliquées 
Ба, а de manière qu il puisse choisir et utiliser ce mode d ap- 
du ена сет une situation particuliére le demande. Une réflexion 
ciproque ES applique à ce que l'on peut appeler 1 enseignement ré- 
олий, А, вй un autre style d'apprentissage collectif et qui devrait 
Sage. ans le concept de la responsabilité individuelle de l'apprentis- 
dia mise en évidence. Il est exact d'affirmer que les gens ap- 
nombreux , t des livres, en regardant des images et en observant de 
autres P énomènes, mais ils apprennent aussi beaucoup de choses 
autres Geet Lorsqu’une personne entre en contact direct avec d’- 
Peut rm elle a de bonnes chances d'apprendre. Cet apprentissage 
tôles spé sd différentes formes, soit d'apprentissage dirigé où il existe des 
Style ditte, Ninos d enseignant et d'étudiant, soit d'inter-étude qui est un 
ans un rent d'étude en groupe et qui prend une nouvelle signification 
lume opérationnel d’éducation permanente. | 
Plusieurs че est un processus d'étude en groupe рат lequel deux ou 
eege apprennent les unes des autres, en échangeant fré- 
Sans res curs rôles en tant qu’enseignants et en tant qu étudiants et 
b sentir le poids considérable de la hiérarchie enseignant-étudiant. 
Tocessus, chaque individu est à la fois enseignant et étudiant; il 
é ins m modérateur, “contributeur” et acquéreur d’expérien- 
‘étude es. Cette position unique de l'étudiant, dans le cadre de ce style 
élevée 7 entraîne pour résultat une motivation d'étude relativement plus 


“Бе plus, l'étude n’exige souvent aucun effort et elle est spontanée. 


ans 

Ser i i H H n D T: 

. taines situations, les processus d'inter-étude et de vie sont totale 
roduit d'une activi- 


A fartin l'étude se développe comme un sous-pI 
'interét re et pourrait, en ce sens, être moins onéreuse. А - 

аз être ude peut étre à la fois formelle et non-formelle, et elle ne do 
de entravée par les facteurs d’endroit, de temps, d’äge, ou de sujets 


Peuye ©- Les thèmes de l'inter-étude, dans un épisode particulier d’étude, 
dement et du tout au tout, 


NS ce 
Peut Sine, 
Ces 4 


2 » Par exemple, se transformer très rapi 
арргер © а se produit souvent dans des situations ot les gens agissent et 
durant “nt les uns des autres, en voyageant ensemble dans un train ou 
d'u e че Promenade vespérale, ou еп passant des heures ensemble lors 
3 “srémonie de mariage, d’un diner, d’un déjeuner, etc. Alternative- 

' Se seul et même thème peut se poursuivre pendant une période 
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¿mentionnées 
i longue, soit dans l'une des situations coy tm des 
nn ni die et l'intérét du groupe en question), йш. is 
Com ge Peng Plus structurées comme les age : e le B 
en. classes. De la méme manière, ce style d nn defor 
im soit pour l'étude inter-générations erii sei de е ae situa- 
mation, soit pour l'étude inter-générations comme i oi goe stupas d 
tion d'étude familiale, En fait, le processus d egen ие de situs 
une large gamme d'áges des étudiants et pour .... complètement 
tions d'étude — structurées, semi-structurées, ou muy мне ри pro- 
i évident que ce mode d'étude est cap өши и ЕП” 

de résultats éducatifs dans les domaines g 


се- 
» - renfor 
жел Е Б 3H on et I 

et professionnels: acquisition de connaissances, améliorati 


c- 
š ts, а 

: 8 x es enseignan É 
ment des connaissances acquises par les livres ou par les del de autres 
croissement de l'intelligence, inculcation d'attitudes socia. 

acquisition d’attitudes 


ni- 

А ; de commu 

Pratiques, raffinement des aptitudes de 

cation, etc. » un plan m 
En vertu de ces diverses Propriétés, ce style d’étude indes d i 

portant dans le é i 


on 
'éducatio 
5 Stratégies d'étude alignées sur ]e concept de 1 
permanente, En fait ; i 
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: lité de 
* Processus. Donc, la potentialit 


joran 

- se en valeur adéquatement en améli armi 5 
Cultivant les aptitudes et | i шер 
: а Conscience nécessai 
Utilisateurs SES 


sot. 
j suj 
Ofessionne] a été effectué à се le 


| ts 
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Processus d'inter-étude acquiert une importance spéciale dans le contexte 
B jean permanente, il importe d'élaborer les aspects pédagogiques 
йолы Le ng d'inter-étude nécessite Vinculcation d une 
det e е e partage des éclaircissements. Il поене aussi les qualites de 
T M disciple, car toute personne à tout âge doit apprendre d autres 
e plu RENE en faisant muter les róles d enscignant etd étudiant 
tion de U nécessite des aptitudes dans la communication etl identifica- 
ns propres besoins d'étude. D'autres qualités comme l'avidité 
a se autres personnes, l'appréciation de points de vue divergents, 
On leurs bes de permettre aux autres de profiter du processus d'étude se- 
Titaire qui — uniques, devraient aussi étre développées. La täche prio- 
Pour Pinte on ар est d identifier les aptitudes et attitudes nécessaires 
а Qualité e tude, comme les situations naturelles et forcées d apprendre, 
d valuati- 1 étendue des résultats éventuels, les processus poop qu 
leg Pree. Participatoire, etc. Un besoin urgent se fait sentir d élaborer 
lon ee Pédagogiques appropriées de tous ces aspects pour 1 e 
"delà A есе style d étude, dans u een pacnguen e, 
rendre à € ‘Apprendre à apprendre”. L expression pédagogique “ap- 
du rus apprendre” s’est imposée dans lunivers éducatif depuis plus 
mi Pai tonnes C'est toujours un guide et un principe puissants dans la 
QU niy, P ace et l'application des stratégies de l'apprentissage, notamment 
le ca “au de l'école. Cependant, lorsqu'on examine cette expression dans 
Cou : ч € l'éducation permanente, elle manifeste son insuffisance à beau- 
pas “Bards. Le concept d'éducation permanente demande que l'on 
es ^ Principe d'apprendre à apprendre". 
n ly e blications récentes relatives 4 ce concept ont mis constamment 
Une Société Importance d'établir une société éducative. En quoi а 
Comment éducative? Quelles sont ses caractéristiques weenie = 4 
Vent as P Cut-elle être réalisée? Assurément, de tels problèmes = p : 
Vidence tre traités dans le cadre limité de ce document ; cependan Я Es 
Ment ne 5 impose: dans une société éducative, les individus non seule- 
e Plus p EE jamais d’apprendre et de développer leurs lumières, = 
ге en acceptent la responsabilité de partager leurs да ауес = 
Vis, e ш que la société prenne un сагасїёге бзен pem: m 
© tablisse "rtage des lumières avec les autres est un facteur écisif p 
“Sse qa ent d'une société éducative. Dans ce sens, l'individu qui ne 
ets, selon rendre ne se centre pas sur lui-méme, ne s'isole d e SEN 
4 Seg exper; €S voies trés diverses, met son savoir, Sa pensée, e p ; 
be Seg Com Deg a la disposition des membres de sa famille, > ses amis 
PPren Pagnons de travail, etc; chacun y trouve son profit. l a notion 
* à apprendre ne met pas l'accent d'une facon suffisante sur 
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. а > extension. 
la nécessité de cet échange; il faut dam: loi T art 
Le processus de communiquer à autrui ses oe ; : Iles qu’entraine 
une autre série de compétences au-delà et au-dessus de S demoni qu'on 
l'objectif d'apprendre à apprendre. En premier licu, i l'acquisition. 
cultive un comportement d'échange et pas Sege d een = une eS- 
implique également de nouvelles capacités de communica n convention- 
pèce de “capacités d'enseignement" d'un type souple et no 
nel. Enfin, il réclame une profonde c 
que de ses propres lumiéres qui per; 
exacte dans quelle mesure et de 
sées et ses expériences aux différ 
té voulue. 

C'est ainsi que, dans une sociét 
au-delà de "apprendre à apprend 
plus ample que l'on pourrait ap 
les capacités, les comportement 
et de l'échange; dans le méme 


S seii iti- 
ompréhension et une mixed. 
mette à un individu de juger a = Si 
quelle manière il communiqua 5. 
ents membres de la société avec Ге 

g ler 
€ éducative, les individus teg 
re" et acquérir une compétence implique 
peler *'éducabilité", Cette notion e 
s et les compréhensions de ка. аа 

temps, elle demande une évalua 


5 e » et collect 
Progres accomplis sur le Plan de la qualité de la vic individuelle et € 
ve. 
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a vit. 
Н 5 de l'échange. Elle comprend vi e 
d'apprendre et réciproquement, l'habileté à choisir 


’sduca 
"renforcement de l'éd 
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te 

nen 

ant de l'éducation perma {19 


d lon et i] devrait être constamment présent van 
périodes ultérieures de maniére à ce que l'individu soit toujours a 
en i i a 
cine d'utiliser ]a diversité des Occasions d'éducation. f 
Séquences des nouvelles tendances Les réflexions précédent P 
férent à Certaines tendanc 


He iin » 
nt la nécessité d'un trava еї 


П Oeuvre de toute une action - 
Ces nouvelles tendances Ont des Implications nombreuses et D 
pour les différentes Pratiques et 


wäll Te 
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occasions et coordonnateur de l'apprentissage plutót que comme un 
Téprésentant de l'autorité ou comme le seul gardien du savoir. En réalité, 
il devrait se comporter comme un compagnon d'apprentissage et se mon- 
bon modèle d'étudiant permanent. Il lui appartient de susciter chez 
Baden, H les capacités et les comportements de l'apprentissage et de 
ge, ainsi que de l'évaluation des progrès effectués. En ce qui concer- 
bre d nseignants, une autre implication importante est que chaque mem- 
à société devienne un enseignant de son espéce particuliere, puis- 
ne i devrait partager avec autrui son savoir, ses capacités et ses 
une See dans une conception active et créative de la participation a 
166 éducative. 

e né du même ordre se posent pour Fee pros zd 
[ес Ss changements que les nouvelles orientations imposent а н 
Ge AR aux contenus des programmes, la conséquence = 5 de me 
Veau co nature méme et à la raison d Etre des programmës. | ans C = 
Solaire. 7, la notion de programme n est pas limitée aux жые E 
e Miller Les programmes non écrits qui fonctionnent à la суз» ké 
РНИ Social, sur le lieu de travail et dans les espaces de loisir ED 
le 8 » pris en considération, étant donné que la responsabilité > ivi E 
Vidu ee s'applique à tous ces éléments. De plus, chaque eg 
liaison z appelé à établir et mettre en oeuvre son propre ee Ge? 

NS son e Je programme collectif qu’il rencontre à l'école, chez ui 
Wine, p milieu. Les capacités et comportements que demandent 1 éduca- 
Pas а u la Tesponsabilité individuelle de l'apprentissage ne 5e — 

u geet, nlissäge du type scolaire, mais s'étendront ee н 
Milia et s ons d'apprentissage et d'échange que fournissent le milieu a 
Z0ntale оса]. A cette fin, il sera nécessaire de préciser l'intégration hori- 
diffé en E l'articulation verticale des différents contenus ainsi que ng 
l'ensemble ee d’apprentissage. De manière à prendre m en 
Program "a ces facteurs, il sera essentiel de considérer un sp Sg 
les qi ae global qui couvre toutes les situations d apprentissage 

es Slons du temps et de l'espace. | -— 

tés, le Oblémes et les thèmes de cette nature qui concernent les fin 
Vraie Weu ens d'action, les structures et le personnel de l'éducation de- 
les beggen Soumis A des recherches intensives en vue de mettre au point 
Égies d'apprentissage appropriées pour l'éducation permanente. 


LEARNING STYLES AND LIFELONG EDUCATION 


by RyszarD WroczyXski, University of Warsaw 


The Current Revolution in Education 


There is no doubt whatsoever today that the rapid development E 
science has led not only to incessant technological change, but ds 
necessitated a thorough overhaul of the educational system. One У e 
most important consequences for the educational system is the € : 
systematic and continuous perfecting of one's store of knowledge an Ze 
dating of qualifications acquired in early life. For if we accept that the bo 
of information in the exact sciences ( 
etc.) doubles on the average every 8-10 


the necessity of a systematic renewal of 
and later. 


physics, mathematics, eeng 
years, then this obviously bere 
the knowledge acquired at SC 


ion 
Many educators express the conviction that the knowledge revolut! 
will 
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knowledge rote-learned by the pupil Wi 
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pupil was required to reproduce it gue t 
sumed that this kn e 
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The Need for New Educational Objectives 

: The reform of instructional techniques, of which programmed instruc- 
tion and the use of algorithms are an example, constitutes, no doubt, a 
Step forward in comparison with the mechanical methods of learning 
used in the “passive school". However, these methods train primarily for 
reception learning and the memorizing of new information and fix passive 
ses in the learner under conditions where creativity, social skills, 
Xibility and independent thinking are increasingly valued by society. 
ney cannot, therefore, be recognized as satisfactory instructional methods 

ай which prepares its pupils for lifelong education. | 
iu then are the instructional methods that should be employed ina 
give Preparing its pupils for lifelong education? It is very difficult to 
Which Cut-and-dried answer to this question; the problem is one with 
on] we have only recently been faced and for whose solution s are 
at x Sroping. However, а general unanimity among educators exists on 
cip] p: two basic points: first, a style of instruction in line with the prin- 
pá lifelong education should have as its goal to train young people 
tien àn open mind, that is, intellectual flexibility, sensitivity to new 
n отепа and facts, and ability to use one's knowledge in new situations. 
9 V oes attitude of mind means being prepared to modify ee 
Boes Judgements and opinions in the face of new evidence. It therefore 
` beyond the conventional notions of interest and curiosity as these 
Y exist with little readiness to change one’s way of reasoning and under- 
d Sei of phenomena. A closed mind, on the other hand, is Ge 
inci sc treating all new situations within the framework o ie: 
ont. Second, curricula should give priority to the acquisi е 
than , ^ COnceptual frameworks over a whole range of subjects rather 
9 the inculcation of factual information. | 
these gt Story of education in Europe supplies some egen nn 
Schoo}, yles of instruction. Two contrasting styles are ae га 
of the Ga the Renaissance and the schools of the e E E 
апа the = century. The goals of education dc А de SCH 
lof earning and teaching styles differed qe > d posso 
To ed omo universale was the versatile man, ie ch ee? Sege 
“his Pr 8e, and apace with developments 1n both sci EL 

n in el was of little use to the “realists” who developed mass educ 
iua the 19th century, the ideologists of technology, the conservative 
cus _ Dions of eiliication for utilitarian ends. Their model — homo economi- 
Pi With “Stated a new style of instruction aimed at equipping the ge 
а mass of useful, practical information. At the same time, the 
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tremendous expansion of information in various fields led to encyclopae- 
dism in the school syllabus which again limited the possibility of fostering 
the pupil’s creativity. 

The dictum that “history repeats itself" may be illustrated by compar- 
ing the different stages of development of the Western school. The pre- 
sent stage of education, the age of lifelong education, calls for a new style 
of instruction. For, as 5. Garczyński? rightly points out, the technique of 
instruction must differ “when the main goal is to assimilate a maximum 
mass of knowledge, and when the main goal is to train mental skills and 
logical watchfulness, caution of judgements and self-control”. The new 
objective of instruction lies not in the assimilation of given information 
but in the discovery of information by the learner, in the reconstruction 
d reality by the learner, in learner control of the content and pace of learn 
ing, in the development of reflexive capabilities in the learner. One of 
the characteristics of the style of instruction in a school preparing its 
е сон is to imbue young people with the p 
cation, but atii m ox DONE CRGO ec ee 
of their days. From thi = v: и" EE e er à nid 
are a prerequisite of lifelo ma Gecke rt en en resse 
the view that the functie ps ucation. A Swiss educationist has prit put 
ане n of the modern school is not so much to tea 

О learn (enseigner à apprendre). 


3 uc 
-of-school agencies, 9*7. zer 
e, the А ja of! 

А factory, It makes use of various media us 


~ leisure activities 
larly the mass media. 


integrated. Ver, have these levels been coM 
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Boii Instruction 


3 Attempts to reform the organization of schooling, the inflexible div- 
T) into classes and lesson periods, have a long history. One of the most 
radical attempts at a new organization of the teaching process was Park- 
hurst’s Dalton Plan, a teaching method devised to enable pupils to com- 
Ce at their own pace agreed and planned assignments of work which 
“quired self-reliance and activeness on the part of the pupil.4 The Plan 
que at Popularity, and modifications of it are currently in use in many 
such ne Other reforms of the traditional school had similar objectives, 
Bo а centres of interest" method of Decroly,® the “joint instruc- 
mode; K. Linke or the still currently used principle of the école moderne 
П School) of C. Freinet.9 
с eps at individualizing instruction in the school so as to develop 
We to nativity come up against the paradox of mass education. How are 
Catio Solve this contradiction between the mass character of modern edu- 
fost, п and the necessity to individualize the teaching process in order to 
СГ the cr eativity of young people? There is still no complete answer 
1$ question. 
centre attempt at overcoming this paradox is through the use of ше 
Tam, d instruction? For problem-centred instruction aims, within the 
У indivign of the class and lesson period system, to meet the postulate of the 
People ‘alization of instruction and to develop the creativity 2 ers 
inci нар their problem-solving ability in а group context. The o. 
"ha €S of problem-centred instruction, which has now developed 1 
Countries, are as follows: 
he Content is divided into methodical units. 
Proble” ils, either on their own or with the help of the er edet iA 
3, ems which require solution within the framework of t Ce Gs 
soluti, а teacher-controlled discussion they consult on i s o Ke 
ea ton of the problems. The pupils may be divided into sm : В : и 
Probe a the solution of questions which are component par 
5. 
ч Айе the tasks аге performed, the results are checked under the con- 
гат izing and deepening the 
knowle, final stage is the process of systematizing an ia g 
e edge acquired, also under the control of e T 
“fecti “Pinions of teachers using this method, as wel = ME 
tec ni eness, clearly point to its superiority as agains К 
Cher SE which usually consist of a series of dialogues — he tea: 
dividual pupils, or of mechanical methods of learning.’ But the 


Р 


| 
N 
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case for problem-centred instruction must not be measured by effective- 
ness in terms of the school alone. An essential quality of this method is 
the fact that it replicates situations which pupils will experience through- 
out their lives, in their Work, in cultural and social activities. The rapid 
development of science leads unavoidably to a situation in which the know- 


skills of reflexive learning: of recollecting and deepening one's kae 
realizing gaps in it, having the ability to fill them in, and applying t 
new knowledge in varied situations. 

" m- 
: ‘pected that the new style of instruction will be er 4 
panied by changes In the structure of the syllabus. Its present structur ^ 
the rigid division into subjects — is а distinct reflection of the en vie 
the sciences into certain disciplines. The re» 


mentioned earlier (Parkhurst, Decroly, Freinet and others) Lead 
i п inter 


life will be of a complex n 
Subject area, such as mat 


is ; since om 
rally all that is imparted is чан derstood universally У ао, 


this aspect that we should Study th 


: € pri extra jon 
and ‘out-of-school activities in Problem of the role of at 


the preparation for lifelong ed" је 
Coritempora d ; : ation for li «рага og 
porary pedagogical literature often uses the term Eun 


education. It describes both organized and informal educational ” 


© | 


—* 
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s Young people out of school. Out-of-school education has so far prima- 
Шу been regarded from the angle of a rational organization of the leisure 
of children and youth. It was to be a field of creative social experiments 
of youth (social education), motor activity (recreational education) and 
contact with the world of the arts. The role of these fields of education in 
the preparation for life in a changing civilization will grow. 
«necs various forms of out-of-school activity the younger genera- 
15 taught to adapt its own biogenic and psychogenic needs to the 
ER of other members of the society. These social experiments of youth 
cesse Ways accompanied by emotion, sometimes by stress, for these pro- 
is Hd Wee, take place without some sort of rivalry. And where rivalry 
E Um children must be properly prepared, taught proper attitudes 
tecteq $ successes and setbacks. The traditional school all too often pro- 
v ae people from social experiments, did not permit ed. to 
ticu] €mselves and to know social life. This was not right, and it is par- 
arly wrong in a period of rapid social change. But when it comes to 
wo 1 ation of the direct contacts between young people and the wide 
imn, VE must be able to dose stresses, just as a doctor doses vaccines to 
Unize an organism. 
ec = Der education will play an increasingly important role. oe 
isticatea VC Civilization restricts the use of physical energy, highly soph- 
tio technological systems require people in good physical condi- 
Tyo. ee stress on sports and recreational education, particularly 
ri “Motor activities that can be practised throughout one’s life (tou- 
hen ee is necessary. | тора 
old tr “ining of artistic capabilities in out-of-school occupations has very 
ag, „ditions, Artistic talents in children are often detected at pre-school 
ducat: Sy can also be developed by way of planned exercises. n 
trai Оп, aside from leading to artistic activities, has te? ëch 
9 new se tie imagination, that is, the ability to ur e oo = 
Perftuoy, ‘elds, to create new systems, and obtain = = = е 
an or = emphasize the importance of this ability for m “am ^ 
T on ое and for the practical application of scientific = g і 
tive atti S of art education call attention to the fact that it teac es a crea 
Peo e towards life and one's own experience, that it trains їп young 
Open mind". 
tion three fields are becoming a hallmark of the new style of = 
for lifelon EN constitute an indispensable base for preparing young peop 
8 education. 
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Out-of-School Education and the Training of Creativity | iede 
Out-of-school education plays a significant role in speeding up tivity 
velopment of the capabilities of young people and training ош the 
In fact, as a result of the flexibility of its instructional metho 5 p es 
fact that participation is voluntary, it is in a better position to Gre 
than school education. Thus the various forms of out-of-school educ 
need to be expanded. P 
From eie carried out in severa] youth houses of culture 1n md 
by the Pedagogical Institute of the University of Warsaw it was conc insti- 
that in order to develop the creative potential of young people in 
tutions of out-of-school education, we should: . ation, 
l. base the instructional process not on reproduction of inform eople 
but on the support and development of the ideas of the young P 
themselves; roach- 
2. reject rigid schemes, show the possibility of many ways of ap p at are 
ing problems, train the ability to evaluate various behaviours сагал 
“exploratory” in nature, economize on effort and achieve sign! 
h a minimum outlay; {f know“ 
3. stimulate the Capacity for making active use of the store 0 situa" 
ledge at one's disposal, attempt to apply it in various exploratory t 


с gae 
tions; develop and Support the natural inclination of children and Y 
for “exploratory” behaviours E 


4. teach Young people about the creativ 


hicved 
by Studying the creative work 


: © 
€ process. This may be à 


l———————" 


en 
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Conclusion 


In Concluding, we should like to emphasize the thesis formulated at 
the Outset that the essence of the instructional style of the modern school 
the Preparation of young people for the process of lifelong education. It 
'S necessary, from this point of view, to formulate anew the goals of in- 
Struction for the various levels of schooling. 
tis worth stressing the importance of the pre-school age for lifelong 
Cation as well as the role of the family. For if the family plays the role 

"la bridge — in the words of Auguste Comte - to social life, then the values 
It should train in the child must include such predispositions to continu- 
Kei learning as curosity and an active mind. І 

he key tole, however, in the process of the preparation of children and 

Youth for lifelong education must be played by the school system starting 
‘ Ka the Kindergarten and the early classes. The whole pedagogical and 
the “ational process should be organized around the tasks connected with 

p Teparation of the younger generation for continuous expansion of 


) k 
| Nowledge and skills, 
| 


edu 


Sa vn the carly years of schooling (pre-school and infant school) it is neces- 
“à e train skills of observation and the capacity to generalize from ob- 
Бы. Чопа, in the field of both social and natural ie à ce? 
Dear “ill be characterized by didactic utilization of prob is si WEG 
applico by the teacher, which will offer an opportunity for t е г Gm 
\ А j, доп of knowledge, formulation of hypotheses and their so . ^ 
Strac : Secondary leve] — ages 14 to 18 — we have to do with en 
H Struc and logical reasoning. At this stage of development the e e 
Adult m of y oung people no longer differ in essentials ae bp Les 
the » is means that the process of instruction on this = s e Cie 
this ie Considerable independence. Young people shoul be E 
ër how to pose problems and how to verify their Rer Du irn 

| thrones Prepare them for the process of self-instruction and self- 


Cut their lives, 
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LERNSTILE UND PERMANENTES LERNEN 


(lehren zu lernen). 
Unterrichtstechniken, die auf wirksamere Aufn 
Fachwissen abzielen, genügt nicht mehr. 
organg betrachten, dessen Grundlagen in 


> Methoden wi i und 
Ce" dee wie programmiertes Lernen 
Borithmen nur begrenzte Bedeutung zu. Da die Gesellschaft immer 


ahm® 


STYLES D 
D'APPRENTISSAGE ET EDUCATION PERMANENTE 


» l'instruction n’a р n 
cacité, connai i nseigne 

é naissances et aptit es, mais d'ensei à l'élève la faç 
(enseigner à apprendre). EUREN 
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oe les aptitudes inter-personnelles, la souplesse et la pensée indépendante, 
> ‘air que les buts de l'éducation doivent étre re-considérés. 
E ei décrit quelques innovations en éducation que l'on pourrait considérer 
See tant dans l'esprit de l'éducation permanente: l'instruction centrée sur le 
dud e; ш róle de plus en plus important des activités extrascolaires; et la forma- 
ans l'utilisation des différents moyens d'instruction. 


MEDIA ET MATERIELS PEDAGOGIQUES DANS LE 
CONTEXTE DE L’EDUCATION PERMANENTE 


par FILIPPO M. DE SANCTIS, Université de Florence 


Pourquois nous combattons? 

Dans un exposé sur la relation entre l'éducation permanente et les 
“learning strategies" l'analyse relative aux media et matéricls pédagogiques 
doit tenir compte de la relation entre "stratégie" et “éducation”. Les be- 
soins sociaux, économiques et culturels de l'époque moderne nous imposent 
de considérer l'éducation en termes de lutte et non plus sous l'angle de 
"l'éducation désintéressée”, Il s'agit de conditions qui dépassent les vo” 
lontés individuelles. I] ne s’agit pas d'un choix des éducateurs. Ceux-ch 
1 Me SC "cité éducative" progressiste E pum 
que. Néanmoins, ils sont entraînés à utiliser les termes de la polémolog 1 
ons séculaires de retard et, d'un autre ipe 
veulent apprendre. Ce n'est donc pas P 


"n À tes 
contre l’analphabeti “gles éducatives, de campagnes ou de eg re 
Phabétisme, d’anéantissement de l'ignorance, de quist 


considérée ev. VI 
Comme arme, de re olution du li › 1 à Zeg 
e, de boule , € 
des moyens audio-visuels cont l i 


^ | i 
et agit en termes q éducation pe dans la Perspective de celui qui I? tac 
tique. Permanente, un quelconque escamot@ 

Dés lors, nous 
> apercevons que 
_ п d 
fier d'une maniére illu THe nous пе pouvons nous permettre” ge, 


bone 
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ciation internationale des sciences de l'éducation, il serait dangereux de se 
Confier uniquement à une proposition de “cite éducative" “dont le résul- 
tat serait d'extraire l'existence humaine aux risques d'une vie superfi- 
Cielle et brutale" en établissant des “ilots de sauvetage individuel".? En 
Second lieu, - comme l'écrit M. A. Manacorda? — dans une société homogé- 
ne hypothétique oü la place de chaque individu ne se distinguerait pas de 
celle d'un autre individu quelconque, des demandes de ce genre: “Qui et 
Sen éduquer? Pourquoi éduquer? Selon quel modèle de formation et 

© comportement?” n'auraient aucun sens et ne pourraient même pas se 
Poser, Au Contraire, ces questions se posent et avec d’autant plus d'urgence 
t d'acuité que la situation sociale des individus présente des différences, 
que la division du travail s’opére et s'approfondit, bref que la société pré- 
ente des divisions. 

Bref, nous devons nous efforcer de situer les méthodologies et les tech- 
nologies éducatives dans le cadre d'une philosophie de l'éducation qui 
nous Permette de travailler en vue de l'individu “total entwickelt" et, dans 
Coun active, de distinguer entre les vraies et les fausses situations de 
co 1, d'identifier les liens qu'il est nécessaire de rompre. En fin de 
“te, de savoir pourquoi nous combattons. | 
{ Се point, nous ne voulons pas partir d'une explication toute faite. 
a intention est de réfléchir au rapport entre la "stratégie et r édu- 

ael *n partant d'une analyse des media et matériels pédagogiques. 

in e de considérer, à partir des conditions matérielles et des instru- 
ae les fins que nous devons nous proposer d atteindre en vue z ls 
Que ч éducateurs conscients, les potentialités d'une andragogie gén 

Ben Science à construire. | | usus 
ire, e Ir d'une analyse des media et des matériels гн ааста ei 
Cherche termes d'opération, se poser un certain nombre e qu Geib 
lieu er des réponses. Parmi ces questions, celle qui se pose en prem 

> °St la suivante: quel est aujourd'hui le terrain où se situe la relation 

e “edes media et Péducation permanente? Une stratégie de оен о 
P de toute évidence, se déployer sur les vieux champs de e s 
a d et archaiques. De plus, quels sont les adversaires engagés d'un 


e i S uelles ca- 
тасы -* Ouverte dans ce conflit? Par quels processus et avec q 
"stique ? 


As . 
Dects de la relation entre les media et l'éducation permanente 


b Ous Savons que parler de media signifie aujourd'hui se référer aux 
Маг еба Audio-visuels: mais il serait impardonnable d'oublier le livre. 
Rina "lotis Téférons dans ces pages aux nouveaux instruments de commu- 

lon : S " 
Ry tup; as les problèmes concernent également la relation entre la 


"industrie et le livre. 
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L'introduction de nouveaux instruments de communication ait 
médiatement les problémes de l'éducation permanente. Et cela vm i 
ment en raison des prédictions d'un Charles Pathé qui, en 1900, at je e 
“Le cinéma sera le théatre, le journal et l'école de demain ` = pb 
voyait pas beaucoup au-delà de l'institution scolaire du nn. " 
Ce n'est pas le cas non plus de la définition d'un Pie XI (“Le UM 
une véritable école populaire") si étroitement liée à un concept tradi 
nel du peuple et de l’école. | — 

Mais on peut le prendre dans le sens que la photographie, le аа 
radio, la télévision, la télévision par satellite ou par cable ou Go e рей 
fermé, ou encore les video enregistreurs nous obligent, en fait et d er? 
niére massive, à dépasser l'opposition école-vie. Ils enlévent à 1 école ine 
notion d'"àme" de la formation; ils attribuent à la vie quotidienne, ue 
fluencée par les media, une valeur différente de celle d'une “matiere Kk 
l'on apprend seulement d'une facon empirique, contingente et non V 


e pa” 
"e “école P 
able. Quand on parle des moyens audio-visuels comme d'une “ё u- 
ralléle", on donne l'im 


ji 


CO 
mble des nouveaux instruments C° visae 
nication dépasse la fonction d'une “école parallèle” et prend le 
parfois informe et peu struct е 


: : А : it, eS 
ure - d’une éducation qui, en fait, 


til 
Mais ce visage, à l'image et à la Tessemblance de quel créate je 
fait? A ce point de la réflexion nous devons passer de la phénom еш 


le 4 
\ : cation permanente et ap d 
valeurs de formation. Si Jes moyens audio-visuels prefiguren ent P^ 


Я : * а de » оте. 
cation permanente en action ou l'individu ne s'instruit pas SCH 


~ , 
Ў —х* 
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l'école ou à l'âge adulte par ses propres expériences de vie, mais à chaque 
age par les multiples communications informelles d’ordre extrascolaire, 
il est toutefois nécessaire de mettre en lumière la signification de cette 
réalité éducative. Cette évaluation, nous pouvons la faire en prenant com- 
me critére la notion présente dans le document préparatoire de ce numéro 
de la Revue Internationale de Pédagogie, à savoir que l'éducation perma- 
Dente est "caractérisée par sa souplesse, sa diversité, son universalité 
et son dynamisme’’.4 

N apparence, les moyens audio-visuels possèdent tellement ces carac- 
teristiques de souplesse, de diversité, d’universalit& et de dynamisme qu'on 
а parlé de "culture de masse" comme l'expression de l'esprit du temps. 
als seulement par mimétisme. Et seulement à condition qu'on tienne 
Pour établi que tout changement, méme les modifications les plus superfi- 
Cielles et Jes plus illusoires, est préférable à l'immobilité. En réalité, quand 
Оп examine en détail ces caractéristiques, le maniement de ces instruments 
* communication n'a rien de flexible. Il n’oscille pas d'un cóté ou de l'au- 
ne les échanges ne sont pas possibles entre celui qui transmet et celui 
AU reçoit; Ја transmission est réservée au petit nombre et la réception au 
a nombre. La structure de ces réles ne comporte aucune diversité. La 
‚son essentielle en est que l'autorité qui détient le pouvoir d’enseigner 
а aucun intérêt à procéder ni à un changement, ni à la libération de ce- 
Bt apprend. Les programmes sont fixés à l'avance, standardisés dans 
Irection à sens unique, situés sur la base d'une chaîne de montage de 
Communication, On n'admet pas des conversions d'orientation; tout 
Plus, on rencontre des atténuations à la tension que l'unité de direction 
E Sens peuvent provoquer. . i 
ca ion versalite est la caractéristique qui se préte la mieux a la ee 1- 
interco Sous l'angle de la présence immédiate et simultanée dans le p e 
Asper te et interplanétaire. Mais quand le maniement e um 
ance lent au petit nombre et se déroule sur des e zeegt ix es? 
sait qe; me universel ce quiest structurellement partic er рас і 
Suellen Guichardin. Nous sommes au début de la ev ee 
“бе ne. e la communication électronique à ‘distance: pem diner um 
à Se = qu a partir de la forme objective de 1 indication j Së à e ° 

; Onstituer la forme subjective, qui définit le premier rapport inten 


t 


au 


tio 

n s З SECH My Sap B 

evo, _ TU Sujet à l'objet, comme conscience originaire de 1 pies nous 
ns à ` Я = en 

е être pleinement et continuellement conscients que, os jours, 


jet Mouvement de l’indication” ne nous appartient pas. Le monde et l'ob- 


a Parviennent tout indiqués. . T 
nfin, le dynamisme est l'équivoque consubstantielle de l'audio-visuel 
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. ; б ir- 
entendu comme langage du mouvement. N ous Dames ei en 
mer avec Einstein, et pas seulement pour le cinéma: De 210 e capati 
timent, du sentiment à la thèse . . . je pense que u js Va ses sources 
de faire cette grande synthése: rendre à l'élément intellectue к sient 
vitales, concrètes, émotionnelles." En tant qu'éducateurs, ce qui suus 
à coeur, ce ne sont pas les propriétés du langage en soi E eene tarder 
possibilités que ce langage offre à l’auteur, mais en premier lieu, : реа 
ces et les possibilités de développement autonome que ce langag 
maniement offrent au spectateur 
En conclusion, l'ensemble de 
ménologiquement comme une 
l'utilisation et la réalité Structu 
tituent le Tenversement d'une c 
tefois, l'analyse de ce renverseme 
dirigée contre les moyens audio 
délimiter le terrain éducatif où 


З o- 
5 moyens audio-visuels se présente e 
éducation permanente en KEEN en 
relle de ces moyens audio-visuels dim: 
onception d'éducation резед e 
nt ne signifie pas une opération ter sert 
-visuels en tant que tels. Elle ngu» 
l'éducation permanent s'établit. 


Education industrielle et rapports éducatifs 


Sur la base des caractéristi 
tion p 


ral. D'autre part, 


, à ition5 ^ , _. 
à ae à Pas imaginer que les condit tis? 
éducation industri 


A 


+e al 
développement d'une pratiq" ig 


А h ae so ' 
nale de technologies éducatives, Nous nous référons au principe `, rice 
par Bertrand Schwartz dans un Passage consacré à “l’école pr? 
de moyens à distance": 


| 
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Programmé et qui, non seulement, se perfectionnent en pédagogie, mais, en 
méme temps, réalisent les films et les programmes. Il est donc nécessaire que 
chaque centre de regroupement soit aussi producteur... .6 


Principe Correct auquel nous pouvons nous rallier, du moins pour les as- 
whi méthodologiques. Mais peut-on considérer les pratiques artisanales 
bere la régle ou comme l'exception? En théorie, la production ne de- 
vrait jamais être séparée de l'utilisation; il peut cependant se produire que 
ie. Port éducatif entre enseignant, media et apprenant se maintienne 
core pendant de nombreuses décennies sur des modèles traditionnels. 
d mprendra difficilement comment ce qui ne s'est pas produit à 
-casion du livre, pourrait se réaliser pour les moyens audio-visuels. Et 
"See juste dans une perspective historique? | : а 
une Ee order dans leur spécificité les problémes qui se posent à nous p 
imiter (e d'éducation industrielle en езен, nous пе pouvons к 
es ordi la fonctionnalité ou à l'efficacité des moyens audio-visue s ou 
long h mateurs à l'intérieur de la classe ; ni songer à résoudre les inadapta- 
tiques umanistes de ces moyens à l'intérieur de la classe à travers Geen 
Mettr artisanales d’humanisation des media. Il faut sortir de = e et 
Cessair En relation l'éducation avec la production. C'est une démarc R né- 
Ni Par € en gardant à l'esprit que les audio-visuels ne sont nila aaa te 
et manes que leur portée économique entraine, sur d plan ES | a 3 
le geet. atif, des références structurelles, que leur portée sociale et Ce? 
turen pas limitée à l'école, mais qu'elle s'applique à toute la réal i = 
Côté, n «© principe de l'éducation permanente nous oblige, d'un au 7 
Classe P» éducateurs, à sortir de nos enceintes, ? à mettre en ps = 
ee, l'éducation elle-méme avec les liens qui existent e? 2 E 
Société ‚on, la distribution, les échanges, la consommation des media 
vame EN et de l'éducation industrielle. T" 
dia dans р analyser ce lien essentiel pour comprendre la ae ion ati 
ispen € contexte de l'éducation permanente, nous consi rons е 
Sable de préciser un point: la relation enseignant/enseigné au mo 
de bs Ka truments audio-visuels dépend de la relation entre la structure 
нець qi” (enseignants et enseignés ensemble) et la ойшы н, 
Da °5 moyens audio-visuels eux-mêmes (hard-ware et soft ware). 
an Conditions, quel est le terrain où se déroule le combat en fonction 


Dë 
u E . 
е a les Stratégies se dessinent ? Assurément le conflit ne se produit pas 

Enseignant et l'enseigné, mais entre les forces éducatives (institu- 
Savoir ducateurs) qui visent à mettre l'homme en état de "construire un 
Vune Propre”, comme l'écrit Paul Lengrand, et les forces qui pratiquent 


3€0n constante un détournement du concept d'éducation, que ce 
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écifiques "expérience culturelle, 
it "lorsqu'on présente des modèles spécifiques de l’expérie 
soi 


; " > Ja vie culturelle 
historiquement datés ou périmés, comme 1 "owe erg aüx 
en soi’, ou bien “‘lorsqu’on impose des modé " i ms pouvént pases re 
autres éléments de la population, alors que ia nr оп oai a 
connaitre dans les interprétations, les modéles qui leur s | E 

10-0 

Education permanente et processus de production des € eng dans 5 

Nous avons noté que les relations éducatives RUE de la 
réalité des media, sont les rapports de production dans la a dire? Quels 
relation production-consommation. En quel sens p Comment se 
sont les processus qui produisent les moyens audio-visue : oase est quê 
situe la structure de formation dans ces processus? La rép signifie ren- 
sortir de l'école, dans une vision d'éducation pou dans une 
contrer des modalités de Production industrielle qui A ён parti- 
ractéristiques précises. C'est à ar я 
éférons dans les présentes réflexions. 


Position traditionnelle del" 


haut, l'apparition des тоу; 
gies éducatives ro 


se les moyens audio-visuels, tantót -уїзцё 5 ^ 
a croire et à faire croire que la relation avec les moyens u £ 
ion, de pure utilisation d’auxiliaires OU, 
n autonome, 


con“ 
des *; 
> те jo? 
ons Pas nous interpréter seulement emer? P 
sommateurs isolés, mais į convient de lier étroitement la ee Е ef: 
н s ent. 
ci le rôle qui lui i prt Y: de 
tion est elle-méme un gép?! 
où 
NC aussi son élém 
le processus vient se renouveler,’’9 
D’accord avec Marx, il existe 


t 
la to ant 
e t 
entre les divers moments d au 
productive une action ri 


t 
; our go? 
éciproque: “Nous ne conclurons pas mation tel 
que la production, la distribution, l'échange et la consom 
identiques, mais que chac 


diversité au sein de l'unité, 
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Conception de la consommation comme “antithöse destructive de la pro- 
duction" que l'identification entre la production et la consommation ; il 
S attache à spécifier les aspects de la relation entre production et consom- 
mation, et parvient à définir que “la consommation crée la production de 
deux manières : 
l. Le produit ne devient réellement produit que dans la consommation. 
2. La consommation crée le besoin d'une production nouvelle. 
a Production fournit, matériellement, l'objet de la consommation, mais 
: n est pas moins évident que la consommation pose idéalement l'objet 
* la production sous forme d'image intérieure, de besoin, de mobile et de 
ut: elle crée les objets de la production sous une forme encore subjective. 
ans besoin, nulle production. La consommation reproduit le besoin" 12 
| е part, toujours selon Marx: . 
d'ob; а production fournit sa matière à la consommation. Dépourvue 
Jet, la consommation n'existerait pas. C'est dans ce sens que la pro- 
Kc engendre la consommation. 
mation, ot la production ne fournit pas seulement un ne = ae а 
= > le lui donne son fini au produit en tant que tel, la p 
n fini à la consommation. . .. . 
à production ne fournit pas seulement une matière au besoin, mais 


oin à la matière. En ce sens, la production crée non seulement un 
t.13 


UN bes 


obj wt 
Jet pour Je sujet, mais encore un sujet pour l'obje 


m 1 Partant de ces positions de Marx, nous pouvons nous expliquer SÉ 
be, à media et matériels pédagogiques s’inserent dans le sen P 
tions Ce: et particuliérement quelles sont, de ce point de vue, les posi 
Тоцу es "apprentis" et de l'enseignant. Confrontés aux media, ames 
Pub; e: Pas seulement l'étudiant et le professeur, mais le Lem? = e 
Cation. Dans cet échange de situation, c'est-à-dire d une pd m 
Чең Permanente de fait, l'école se lie, dans la réalité des rapports de pr 
Dane” à la vie d'une manière organique et non sur un mode dualiste. 
duc і = rapports, la position des “apprentis” que l’on forme pour E E 
Vail» a Peut être envisagée en se référant “А la valeur de la forme ze 
a qu: Omme pour toute autre marchandise, sa valeur est détermin ec 
Tun tre de travail nécessaire pour la produire. La force de fe: 
de | omme consiste uniquement dans sa personnalité vivante. А пр us 
Celui Consommation “d’une certaine quantité de produits alimen E 1 
le dem а besoin d'une autre catégorie d'objets d usage courant. ^ > 
рес 9Pbement de sa force de travail et pour 1 acquisition d'une ha e 
Ry E Че, il faut encore dépenser une nouvelle quantité de valeurs. 
“obje, uence, si nous envisageons un videotape ou un film comme 
* d'usage courant”, nous pouvons affirmer que la consommation 
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. &cecsaires "pour le 
scolaire des moyens et des matériaux en tant eegene habileté 
développement de la force de travail et pour l'acquisition a нуз la force 
déterminée", se présentent comme instruments de production 

de travail. 


i ltu- 
l'enseignant et la caractéristique de la consommation des о de 
rels. En ce qui concerne le premier point, nous devrions гере — 
l'équivoque rencontrée fréquemment selon laquelle la fonction et, Tiesi 
gnant serait celle d'une médiation entre les apprentis et les me vod 
bien évident que ne Pas avoir conscience d'étre un élément de = de la 
tion et refuser de comprendre qu’elle est un élément du momen à leur 
consommation, engendre des Situations de fausse autonomie. "Amen 
conflits entre enseignants et enscignés, 


m ser, 
; ienifie utiliser, H it 
ans l'espace, consommer signi 


culturel non seuleme 
ваи 


suffit de penser à 
diverses Périodes hi 
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Snants et enseignés seront à méme de connaitre cette réalité et de prendre 

Conscience des processus éducatifs qu'ils peuvent, ou subir, ou activer. 
Our nous, dans le contexte de l'éducation permanente, c'est le préam- 

bule à tout développement méthodologique sur les nouveaux instruments 
* communication. 
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MEDIA AND EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS IN THE 
CONTEXT OF LIFELONG EDUCATION 


Dis | 
9€ meg sion of Media and educational materials cannot be couched Galy tn termis 
Weeg dology or didactics. Even the concept of lifelong education cannot be re- 
rected o asic terminology. Educational structures and society are too closely con- 


°F such a sleight of hand to be feasible. 
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Turning to the relationship between the media and lifelong education, the SCH 
refers to new audio-visual media, although his observations also apply to the boo А 
Taken as a whole, the new instruments have a wider function than that of providing 
a parallel system of schooling and appear to supply a global and lifelong beer. 
On the surface, they embody the characteristics of flexibility, diversity, Seege 
ity and dynamism to such an extent that our age has been referred to as one of w^ 
culture". But the resemblance is only on the surface. Audio-visual media give d 
appearance of a lifelong education in action, but the way these media are koe 
and their forms of production constitute a reversal of the concept of lifelong educ 
tion. e 

Turning now to the problem of education in industrialised societies, the me 
asks whether it is possible to examine it and, if so, whether such education i$ me e 
of developing the characteristic АЕ 
the idea of school in isolati 


uisition of specific skills" is a factor і 
far as the public consumption of auc 
d, the author agrees with Marx that the style of consu! 

Production in a society — rather, the Hee 
S own type of consumption. Education in industrialised 5 


m 
k sir to um 
cachers and students are in a position either 


lio-visu? 
mption ' 
ducti 


LEHRMITTEL UND "MATERIALIEN IM RAHMEN new 
LIFELONG EDUCATION 


p 
. isch® 
oder Diane JO Lehrmittel und -materialien kann nicht nur vom m че ec 
e ife 
cation verbietet rin Angriff genommen werden. Schon der Begriff li emt, 


visuellen Mitteln, fügt jedoch u i 
Gesamtheit haben diese om nen, dë SS ne die €i? " 
rallelschule und treten wie eine umfassende E größere Funk went ae al 
tragen diese Mittel so Sehr das Kennzeichen d stándige por s DÉI 
tät und Dynamik, daß man die “Masse, en ip cat um des Zeï e e Ge 
zeichnet hat. Aber das ist "oeultur" als Ausdruck е D 


samtheit der audio-visuellen Mittel 
betracht ihres Gebrauchs und ihre 
Idee der lifelong education auf de; 


| 
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Zur Erziehung in der Industriegesellschaft übergehend fragt sich der Verfasser, 
9b man diese Erziehung untersuchen kann und obsie in der Lage ist, die Charakteris- 
tiken einer echten lifelong education zu entwickeln. Man muß von der Schule ab- 
Sehen, Sagt er, und die Erziehung auf Produktion, Verteilung, Handel und Konsum 
der Kommunikationsmedien durch die Industriegesellschaft und durch das ihr zu- 
Sehérende Bildungssystem abstimmen. 

>ezüglich Schüler und Lehrer in einer Situation der angeblichen "lifelong edu- 
won”: Werden in der Schule die Mittel und Materialien benutzt, die “für die Ent- 
Wicklung der Arbeitskraft und für die Aneignung einer bestimmten Fáhigkeit 
notwendig sind, dann erweisen sie sich als Produktionsinstrumente der Arbeitskraft. 

Insichtlich Konsum der audio-visuellen Mittel durch die Offentlichkeit stimmt der 

Srfasser mit Marx überein, daß die Art des Konsums nicht unabhängig ist von den 
zap Auktionsprozessen in einer Gesellschaft — vielmehr schafft der Produktionspro- 
„einen eigenen Konsumtyp. Die besten Ergebnisse kann das Bildungswesen in 
S Industriegesellschaft zeitigen, wenn Lehrende und Belehrte imstande sind, diese 
in. lität zu erkennen und sich der Bildungsprozesse bewußt zu werden, e eurn 
ist Et aktivieren kónnen. Für uns, im Zusammenhang mit lifelong n um 
"hear der Anfang jeder Entwicklung einer Methodologie zur Untersuchung 
n Kommunikationsmedien. 


N IN THE 
REORIENTATION OF TEACHER c sce bs T 
FRAMEWORK OF LIFELONG EDUCATIO? 


> Univer- 
by GYÖRGY AGOSTON and J6zsEF Nacy, Institute of Pedagogy, 
sity of József Attila, Szeged, Hungary 


a with 
The scientific and technological revolution of our times, gui a pe 
the social and economic changes in its wake, necessitates eee KS 
regarded as but one of the educative instances ina system of li oan il 
cation. The function of formal education, therefore, is to produce ода 
women who can fulfil the various roles they will be called upon to p 


and informal education 


hool. 


А see x he sc : 
It is clear that the basis for lifelong education must be laid in t e ex 
But our school: 


New Programme of Teacher 
Firstly, it is necessary tha 
be up-to-date and interdisci 
a) It does not consist merely in the mas 


> a 
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b) It makes use of independent study, creative and discovery methods. 
©) It makes students discover the connections and relationships be- 
tween their academic discipline and other disciplines. 
3 is thus helps them to understand the principles of logic and scienti- 
ge inquiry as applicable to their field. 
e) It enables them to participate in the solution of new problems in 
their field of study in the context of interdisciplinary relationships. 
It also enables them to participate in the quest for new knowledge by 
developing in them a thirst for knowledge and a necessity for perma- 
ame self-development, enabling them to keep pace with the growth of 
Nowledge in their field and make a contribution to it. 
that : 3 a fundamental prerequisite of teacher education programmes is 
that са bject study be up-to-date. It is universally acknowledged today 
c achers should play an active part in modernising instruction in the 
i transforming it in the spirit of lifelong education. One of the fre- 
b cited guiding principles for the modernisation of the curriculum is 
Ene ning the weight of factual knowledge it contains. Instead of being 
ny Opaedic, the curriculum should enable students to understand the 
e amental concepts, processes and structures of subjects so that they 
to а framework within which they can independently acquire new 
сера 5. during the whole of their lives. There are changes in the eia 
Currie bases of disciplines from time to time — hence it is — t e 
OPme ulum developers and teacher trainers keep up with the latest devel- 
eS in their fields. | 
ca] adly, teacher education programmes must stress both the theoreti- 
teachin Practical disciplines of education: psychology, pedagogy, and 
Se E methods of the subject. | ке 
Versitic. teacher education programmes, particularly those located 1n Ш 
па oe do not place sufficient emphasis upon the theory of education 
cal Practica] teaching experiences. The curricula do not impart AE. 
Solete 5, confining themselves to academic qualifications only. ч o à 
denn, entality is a survival from the past when the cultivation o pue 
Profe. interests was accorded a higher status than training fora qe 
lea : Sion, It is à prerequisite for teacher education in a system ої lutelong 


9r ey, ng that the theoretical and practical training take place ee 
be Е Inorganic unity with subject specialisation. Therefore effor ER e 
tion ete reform programmes where subject study and theory of e Ce 
tra; sn Practical training are separated from each other ; where Lem Pu 

insti Ng is only given after completion of academic studies чен = t e 
ing ute of education does not assume responsibility for practical train- 
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a) Student teachers must learn the principles of teaching their special 
subjects. By this we mean: they must see clearly what sections of their 
discipline belong to the realm of general education and must be com- 
pulsory for all students, and what sections may be offered as electives. 
Today, even in countries where the curricula of public education are 
centralised, teachers often have more opportunities to choose the Spe 


à : 235 group and mass media in 

is subject to, his interests and aptitudes. The student teacher must > 
a 

the learning process. By the latter * 

me e 

an that the teacher should be able to choose the teaching methods 


f the individual learner — aided Т" 


ing, learning in a group, self-learning — and be able to help pupils ^ 
terials best suited to their styles — text gn 
periences, experiments, films, slides, ү, je 
anning the process of education is the SÉ, 
learning that has taken place. The student or 


c) It is the role of te dim develop evaluation instruments only 
teachers but cine à ч education institutes to produce weg po” 
Who, looking beyond the instructional ©° of 


arranging and guiding non-for 5 
mal education, giving guida? e 
ewe Doemer ke must be able to combine instru | 
Single process of develop; та 
oping personality {10 
The effectiveness of school education de pies upon oim 
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Plays in personality formation. In a democratic society the school cannot 
exist without some form of self-government by its pupils. The extent and 
ania of pupil participation is still under discussion. One thing is, how- 
o dor ans the acquisition of rights involves responsibilities and matu- 
Fio character. A very important component of teacher education in this 
Жоп es is formed by the psychological, sociological and theory of educa- 
Seng d udies. These should train the teacher in leadership skills that are 
WE for planning, initiating and coordinating programmes of youth 
government in schools. 
e E we do not share present-day opinions about the marginal 
mde. ance of the school and the necessity to abolish it (‘‘de-schooling 
Sie a however, quite apparent that the school no longer has a 
With En Istic position in the educative process. In the past it had to reckon 
biis €ctive socictal institutions like the family, the church, and the guild. 
б" E not only has to reckon with these but also with new ones like 
Succes o Tganisations, political parties, tourism, the mass media, etc. The 
on Sof schoolingis in large measure dependent on how it can coordinate 
i mg TE educative agencies with its own functions; to what extent 
eve te сев with out-of-school agencies, and to what extent it can 
P critical-minded, autonomous young people. In order to fulfil this 
ege Coordination and orientation, the teacher must be familiar with the 
Politi ec of his pupils and with the basic concepts of sociology and 
howled Science. This implies that the teacher should possess the necessary 
Tent ъч of techniques for identifying factors In the community environ- 
thi at affect the educational development of children. | 
therefor, d fundamental requirement of teacher education programmes 15 
Political to acquaint student teachers with the disciplines of economics, 
е eco Science and sociology. This is to enable the teacher to APEA 
nection ban and social determinants of educational policy and : e Td 
Self ge un education and social needs. In addition, the teacher him 
é for act as a conscientious citizen. ЕЕ — 
Coreti mation of the social-political viewpoint is partly p vide 
Soci o Cal information. Therefore philosophy, political gt e 
Part у must be included in the teacher education curriculum. t dë 
* question of active participation in social life, in decision-ma ng 
Problem-solving. These opportunities to be active must be made avail- 
teaching there should be oppor- 
connections between the social, 
f children. Apart from their par- 


able 
to : 
tuniti the student teacher: in practical 


ticip io conditions and study-situation О 
ire n in the governance of the 
б e ër experience through 
iCal and cultural activities. 
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Implementing Reforms in Teacher Education 
In the previous section we have outlined the major requirements of 
teacher education from the point of view of lifelong education. These re 
quirements should be implemented in the teacher education programme 
as follows: 
a) By making students aware, in the course of their theoretical peda- 
gogical training, of the notion of lifelong education. :ects 
b) Through a coordinated programme of study of different subje of 
students see the necessity for lifelong education by becoming “a, 
the pace of scientific, technological and social change; they are alee 
knowledge of the philosophical and psychological bases of lifelong the 
cation that are founded on the scientific-technical revolution and 0? 
democratic and socialist transformation of society. ‚сүре of 
c) Lifelong education should be considered as a guiding prine ed 
education, This means that all aspects of pedagogy must А emm 
from the viewpoint of lifelong education. Thus it is imperative echt 
Sider present Programmes, reorganise them, divest them of © 
elements, and include new topics, udent® 
d) We have to construct а system of practical training 50 that co? 
are Involved from the outset in school reality. They would rhus | 


EM Practical pedagogical training should be imparted 80 ашса! 
“caer embarking оп а career has enough teaching skills to gns y 
cation. It is too late if the56 5^ poul 


devel, i 
Op after years of teaching — rather, teaching EXP we e 


ES acquired at the outset et 
e e i e si 
s dei dis We feed ee ondition for an effective syste™ o varier 
А ее], + і i 
bodies involved: de en i ar subject study, 10% " | 
shee e responsible for subject a be? 7 
€ subject, de ible 107 

schools where practice teaching ты: de 5 

Institutions of teacher educat ee pee ` e 
this cooperation, A high 10n must be more motivate pe Ag Ei 
consistent with 8h standard of academic specialisat s 0 d 

emphasis on the acquisition of teaching D qe 


contrary, subject Specialists can Obtain valuable feedbac e 


ppm c X ——U LEE 


| 
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ci i 
: iced of Фиг programmes through the practical teaching experiments 
" emonstration lessons of their student teachers. 
Ze oe lifelong education must penetrate into the content 
age e a 1 subjects of study. It should also inform the methods of 
Чаллы Ss rvision. While not underrating the value of good lectures, 
= Ac y more stress on active and creative learning methods such 
Kë eg ar research and improvisation of instructional materials 
M. arious forms of learning such as practice lessons, seminars, 
f Thes up activities, and individual creative work should be used. 
len ransformation of teacher training is no easy process that can be 
is ы a day or two. The work of the teacher training institutions 
угу oa by many obsolete traditions, obstinately preserved. For this 
нна ison every innovating tendency, either at the national or the 
rnational level, deserves special attention. 


Exper; 
Perimental Study of Teacher Preparation 


Au : view to implementing the refor ; education 

päesch, ove, the József Attila University, Szeged, is participating in the 

aims to project of the Unesco Institute for Education, Hamburg, which 

Chers + develop methods and materials suitable for educating student tea- 
үз e become facilitators of lifelong learning 1n their pupils. 

Ment of a decree was passed in Hungary which advocated the develop- 

a Pre = thinking and learning capacities at the school stage to serve as 
Paration for later life. The decree has several references to lifelong 


Ucation, Among ет: 
m zer in the present stage of technical and scientific development, can 
еер; miht the requirements of society if they try to instruct in basic knowledge 
ee in mind that through this they form demand in their students for further 
of — by development of their cognitive skills, thus rendering them capable 
manent self-education. 

hereto, 

уе ©, the Institute of Pedagogy of the 


г 
е 
deve en to establish teacher training courses t 
£ 


"Elo е 
Mita ` ™ their pupils the skills and attitudes to learnin 


e UR lifelong education. 
The Diversity trains teachers for the upper stage of secondary school. 
lasts for five years after 


ar as ier 
the sp. Certified to teach two subjects. Training 


Schoo) °ol-leaving examination at the end of the upper stage of secondary 
hie Pedagogical training begins in the third year. . 
of teacher education and is 


` e n 
Мед „search Project spans these three years i n ar 
lite, а Process of modernising the training by applying the principles 


"8 education. Approximately 200 student teachers, comprising 


ms in teacher education dis- 


Jozsef Attila University is 
hat may help teachers to 
e that are conco- 
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University. will take 
the 3rd year class of the training programme at Mee TR ni er We: 
part. The project begins in the 1974/75 academic session e enm int 
for three years with the same group until they complete t E study relat 
stricted number of students will participate in that part of thes 
ing to the improvement of practical training. toft 

It is outside the scope of the study to change the content wnt teachers: 
curriculum or that of the academic subjects of study of ША me 
The experiment is focussed on changes in the content of deer re- 
studies and practical training of student teachers. The CODE: r Pedagogy 
organisation of the instructional programme of the Institute 0 
will also form a part of the experiment. 

The aims of the experiment are as follows: . . ;ducational 

a) to integrate the concept of lifelong education with ES nising t 

subjects currently taught (theory and didactics) by reorganis 
existing programmes for these subjects; >xtent of its 

b) to try out this new curriculum in order to assess the ех 

effectiveness р 


€) to transform the mode 


he school 


ob 
А e erof | 
of practical training, including class 


on 
: er :ducat 
servation and practical experiences, in the spirit of lifelong € 3rd, 


E D i i t 
This will be done as follows: introducing school observations in 


Ann prac” 
Е Й ning Р“ 

4th and 5th years of the teaching course; thematic unit-plan ractic® 

tice, and trial teaching b 


y 4th year students; as well as errat prac 
in secondary schools by final (Sth) year students. The aim of t "Lu 
ticesis to develop Positive attitudes towards lifelong educati? gi this 
dent teachers and to impart skills that are necessary for teachin 
spirit; hing me 
d) to re-examine the system of teacher training and the teac on p 
thods used by the Institute of Pedagogy and reorganise them | 
basis of the princi long education; and public? 


Ciples of life 
€) to evaluate the new curriculum and new teaching methods. 


tion of the study. 
The following hypotheses wi 
a) Student teachers become 
the modern world. 

b) Student teachers a 
foundations of lifelon 
c) They develop a co 
long learners and hel 
d) Student teachers 


in 
ll be examined: ducatio? i 
aware of the need of lifelong € À 
a 


" oncept 
Cquire a profound knowledge of the © {е^ 
8 education. р 
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cation will develop in the student teachers continuously from the be- 
ginning of the 3rd to the end of the final year of training. 
f) Lecturers, methods specialists, and monitor teachers will have the 
knowledge, attitudes and skills needed for educating their student tea- 
a in the spirit of lifelong education. 
research project has four phases: 
l. The preparatory work will be undertaken in phase 1 (academic year 
1973/74). A selection of literature on lifelong education will be made. 
This will be translated into Hungarian and duplicated for all those par- 
Ucipating in the project. A workshop for project participants will be 
held in 1974, The period May-September 1974 is allocated to the revi- 
2 of the existing curriculum in theory of education and subject di- 
dactics, in line with the draft curriculum framework worked out by the 
nesco Institute. Modes of school observation by 3rd year students 
will also be developed. | 
The instruments for evaluating the experiment (cognitive gains, 
attitudinal changes) will be developed. Pre-tests will be administered to 
i * experimental group consisting of the new 3rd year students. The 
ame test will also be administered to the current 3rd year group for the 
Purpose of comparison at a later stage. The changes required in the 
Work of the Institute of Pedagogy for implementing the new curricu- 
Y will also be planned in this period. 
e -n phase 2 (first year of experimentation) 
introduced in the academic year 1974/75 for all 3rd year students. 
vit try-out will extend from September 1974 to June 1975. Pre-tests 
be administered. In the first semester of the 1974/75 academic year 
€ Tevised curriculum in the theory of education will be € d er 
su Wë semester will also include the revised curriculum of metho 
Ject teaching. School observation will also be introduced. 
e valuation procedures at the conclusion of the first phase of x es 
in ent will consist of group interviews and the administering © d 
5 to subjects and the interviewing of lecturers and monitor teachers. 
x findings of the first year of experimentation will be tee 
с € second year (phase 3) of the experiment шнш Cie ys i ч 
ep emic year. In the first semester of this year, new methods OF tea 
8 the first subject specialisation are introduced. These are extended 
© second j i e second semester- | 8 
e et ин of каа content takes place in the spirit of 
ng education in the framework enumerated below: — — 
© Students analyse a thematic unit and, on the basis of individual 
8toup work, prepare а detailed instructional plan. On the basis of 


the revised curriculum will 


Шер, 
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re- 
hing plan for this thematic unit the group ip ocn eu h a 
oil stis lan. One of the students tries out his lesson p This is 
Geng ене is observed by other members of the rh bs al 
ee by an extensive discussion of the try-out panes tien. n d 
en on assessing how far the lesson .. - be post-testing 
lifelong education. The tests previously used for P dents at the end of 
of 3rd year students are administered to 4th year stu d 
ir academic year. : ;attache 
pos course x this academic year monitor teachers in em? od 
to teacher training institutes and colleges, who will be Ka respon- 
student practice teaching, receive orientation for en gaar: 
sibility for experimental practice teaching in the pe ena and the 
4. In phase 4, these students, now in their 5th year o us Й schools 
3rd year of experiment, take part in teaching practice sessio otii the 
attached to the University. The objective of phase 4 is to d concept 
teaching practice programme, based on the requirements of le of 2 
of lifelong education, to a school setting. The original cud А as 
will be reduced to 50 or 60 students, guided by 8 e geg, 
this phase demands individual attention, and detailed 9ГЕ ities: 
The students will take part in the following practical dnm strate” 
They analyse the curriculum and develop appropriate teac аво а 
gies to meet their specific objectives in that semester. They hing: 
detailed teaching p agi he 
They teach on the basis of this plan for a sequence of 12 lesso luate 
end of each lesson, fellow Students and monitor teachers eva tside 
student’s performance. Student teachers undertake projects Où 
class or the school as an integral part of their training. jon oft 
The monitor teachers Prepare a detailed qualitative evaluati 


D g x. 4 H i e i P e 
following activities of every student teacher participating 1n th tice te 
ment:curriculum 


Ee c 
analysis, teaching plan ofa thematic unit, рга Р 
ching sequence, activities outside the class and the school. jew? 
All student teache i 


TS participatin 
extensively on an individual bas 


ў ice teac 
lan of one thematic unit for their practice 


| 
| 


vr 


) 
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NOTE 


1. Centra’ 
1 i r DEM 
helyzete és шш Ше the Hungarian Socialist Workers Party. Az állami oktatäs 
Public education a e Válogatott dokumentumok gyüjleménye (Position of 
ankönyvkiadö, 1973, ee for its development. Selected documents). Budapest 


NEUO 
RIENTIERUN 
NTIERUNG DER LEHRERBILDUNG IM RAHMEN DER “LIFE- 
LONG EDUCATION” 


Wenn wir di 
"gestalten Seen in Übereinstimmung mit dem Begriff "lifelong education’ 
Systeme an, т en, kommt es wesentlich auf eine Veränderung der Lehrerbildungs- 
wotwendig sing pasci Teil dieses Aufsatzes werden einige der Punkte umrissen, die 
inen in d oe Lehrerbildungsprogramme so zu gestalten, daB der Lehrer 
* eibt ein Jum v Veg zur "lifelong education" ebnet. Der zweite Abschnitt be- 
Universitat 4 nesco-Institut für Pádagogik und dem Padagogischen Institut 
oh ey Sollen Gem durchgefiihrtes Forschungsprojekt. Bei diesem dreijahrigen 
* Sekundarsch dein 200 Lehrer-Studenten in der Ausbildung für die Oberstufe 
ule Curricula und neue Lehrmethoden entwickelt werden. Ende 1977 


a AS Unesc ; 
Mit o-Institut für Pädagogik die Ergebnisse veröffentlichen, zusammen 
Deutschland, Indien 


enen e 

i (ege teg in Australien, der Bundesrepublik 

у ie A m aufender Projekte. 
alles tet und we? weten, daß der Curriculum-Inhal 
I ег Sekund atsachen-Information überladen ist. 
log, en Fächer ав А wird nicht genügend Gewich 
ke usw, Man s er Pädagogik gelegt: Psychologie, S 
a E Mt а sich bemühen, das Studium dieser grundl 
assen, isierung und die Praktikum-Erfahrungen nebe: 


t vieler Lehrerbildungskurse 
In vielen Einrichtungen, vor 
t auf das Studium der grund- 
oziologie, Okonomie, Polito- 
egenden Facher, das 
neinander herlaufen 


EIGNANTS DANS LE 


RE 
ORE 
ENT 
ATION DE LA FORMATION DES ENS 
ENTE 


CADRE DE L'EDUCATION PERMAN 


on des enseignants, si l’on désire 
de l'éducation permanente. La 


gences des programmes de for- 


tr. est essent; 
раі ie modifier les normes de la formati 
Mat; ière Partie e e en conformité avec le concept 
tion 9n des ensei e cet article décrit certaines des exi es e i 
Tech manent. ignants, congus à rendre les enseignants “facilitateurs del éduca- 
Vers? TChe entr € chez leurs élèves. Dans la seconde partie, est décrit un projet de 
d de Er Par l'Institut de Unesca ot l'Institut de Pédagogie de l'Uni- 
ч» eged. Le projet triennal élaborera le matériel du programme scolaire et 
5 méthodes d'enseignement pour quelque 200 enseignants/étudiants qui 


n e : 
€ formation pour l'étape supérieure de l'école secondaire. Les conclu- 
ilaires en cours en Australie, en Inde, en 


„D f 5 
"us blique 8 
Sc j à Singapour, seront publiés par l'Institut de 


la fin de 1977. 
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Les auteurs soulignent que le contenu du programme scolaire de nombreux cours 
de formation d’enseignants est démodé et surchargé de connaissance: 
nombreuses institutions, surtout au niveau seconda 
dence l'étude des disciplines de base de l'éducation: la psychologie, la sociologie, 
l'économie, les sciences politiques, etc. On devrait S'efforcer de faire parallélement 
l'étude des disciplines de base, l'étude du sujet spécialisé et l'étude des expériences 
recueillies au cours du stage. 


s des faits. De 
ire, ne mettent pas assez en évi- 


Lem 3. 
d Wi 


© "NIC er 
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NFORCEMENT IN LIFELONG SOCIALIZATION AND LEARNING 


by Jack Suarrer, Humboldt State University, California 


ntly attracting much attention. The 
ducation, sponsored by UNES- 
olicies in the years to come 


d ne d ei lifelong education is prese 
CO, PHASE Commission on the Development of E 
for both Porc as "the master concept for educational p 
Bram of the oped and developing countries" (Faure et al. 1972). The research pro- 

for Education, Hamburg, is focused on the field 
Dave 1973). An underlying assumption 
evelop, and change in some respects 
ng education must show a 
eir efforts. They can takea 


9f lifelong ed ida Institute 
of lifelong u. and school curriculum ( 
throughout d is that people can grow, d 
Concern for cae erac life-spans. Proponents of lifelor 
relatively = E c tive ways of maximizing the results of th 
tainment a. view of lifelong learning and regard it as only involving the at- 
Which er measurable skills in specified subjects. A broader view can be taken in 
View is like! interest in the many effects of an education program. This broader 
SOcializin y to be expressed by those who are concerned with the role of schools in 

achievement, there is interest in the 
ment, interpersonal relations, 


al ducational experiences upon т 
values, intergroup attitudes, anc al choices of the child (Mor- 


in . D 
d McIntyre 1971). Lifelong education should be viewed as part of a society's 
By viewing learning within the context of sociali- 

of effects of an education 


to the wide range 
variety of settings, i.e. home, neighborhood, 


rison ; 1 occupation 

oin Ss 
zation E Socialization process. 
€ are more likely to attend 


ram 
‚ап ie а 
» etc, d to its consequences in a 
OCializ 


Sto he 


cie rem experiences can occur haphazardly or can be arranged in such a way 
ty. Benedi CN implementation of goals of importance to the individual or his so- 
tura] Соз ict (1938), in her classical article “Continuities and Discontinuities in 
a 8 Witt nditioning”, alerts us to the possibility of learning in childhood inter- 
Child + h the performance of expected adult patterns of behavior. Do we socialize 
ke e du docile, conforming, silent, and obedient and then expect him to become 
par of sent, assertive, creative adult? This issue merits close attention on the 
Para o 10se who take a lifetime approach to socialization and education. A further 
= chile, 1S posed if the early years are devoted to instilling fixed ideas in the minds 
those mo In advocating lifelong learning, We expect flexibility and change from 
be © receive further education. Are the patterns of reinforcement during the 
ears counter-productive to lifelong learning? Do they foster discontinuities ? 


An wl 
( e i devoted rimari- 
Complication is the absence of an educational psychology devo р 

ains to be done in order to develop stra- 


tep, Adult 
8 learning. M jc work rem 
Ыш: bass ке Effective strategies, a5 they evolve, can 


le 
b S for į 
° use «,UiPlementing lifelong education. 
Oward various goals. This could pose some dangers. 


ducation. The new high 


an 
Eers of r; 
M f Lifelong Learning 
ation, ef- 


a 
Sch ПУ E 
hoo} rere exist for est 
uation requirements 


ishi oals of lifelong е 
weem Oregon Board of Educ 


prescribed by the 


І 

ang оша |; ПРЕ ee 
Dr like i to Dr. Joshua Weinstein, Ms. Marie elsh, 
S aues a ess my EA criticisms of an early draft of this paper. 
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t is to be 

" ify six "life competency" roles. The student is to! 
mises it nip LAN erahnen er cilizen, consumer, and Lape 
prepared EA vies tions of specific skills and objectives associated sieh асаба. 
Жее» LE inst must work out its own priority of goals for lifelong © tentially 
аерма ffective program of lifelong learning must be viewed = , Т онин 
— ser er for controlling the behavior of people. Socialization pes is to 
eiie ipl f reinforcement may be applied toward a variety of ne ed in the 
ana Ce = of lifelong education ? Should traditional ways be under Er con- 
Ge gh ae modernization? Should reinforcement principles be iei one of value 
dise between people and their families or etaed ke = eege such a5 
conflict to be handled in the planning of lifelong education ? er Е ment of a Pro” 
these should be an important early concern before even the deve ` em and maxi- 
gram of lifelong education is undertaken. Our ability to control beha nt principle? 
mize learning will be influenced by our skill in applying reinforceme 


The Importance of Reinforcement 


standing 
е ; derstan 
Reinforcement theory represents one leading approach toward un 


in 
: hat early 
the process of socialization (Elkin 1960). Dennis (1957) has suggested th: 


А n- 
à d social cor 
the history of mankind reward was recognized as an effective Caen yen Simi- 
trol. Rewarding approved acts helps to transmit and inculcate social v irable 
larly, 


= ke. Ze жр undesir? 
punishment indicates when an individual's behavior is regarded ehe: studying 
by the punisher. Thus, one can learn about the socialization of seet unishmen 
situations in which people are rewarded and punished. Rewards and P. 


А art- 
А nding P^ — 
may have eithera temporary or relatively lasting effect on behavior depe nforce 


ludin 
ment principles are being i 


velopment (Guthrie 4 970) 
have been taught to cha: d the 
ment (Gray 1974). It is our contention that it is important to understan® "` „nie 
rent reinforcement 


nforce” 


an 
doing 
mation helps us to know what we are really ed t? 


"we bes 
If we are interested in questions relating to socializing influences, how ez) са 
go about answering them? Each approach to gathering data has strengths ond 
nesses. The technique of direct observation introduces problems of t e s" 
biasing the situation he is observing and uncertainty regarding the тыр a 
ness of the observations. An alternative approach is to obtain data from I ire 
who ordinarily are invol 


this purpose, aby? 007 
The approach advocated here is a focused interview. It was stimulate a af € 
of Lebanese children (Dennis 1957) and used ina study of Thai childre ss а Dig 
forthcoming). It isa relatively economical way of collecting data based SÉ o um 
range of experiences which would be exceedingly difficult and opp ed € 
using observers. Methodological issues related to this approach are 
where (Shaffer 1974). 


" 
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Children were indivi В 

escribe db c Een interviewed by native interviewers and were asked to 
i dentity s s - dome where they were praised. The interviewer also recorded the 
cribe gë gece UR pem for each situation. Then the child was asked to des- 
Bien pain. x + which he had received punishment, the identity of the pun- 
Each etc: | {һе паїиге of punishment received, e.g. verbal, physical, etc 
S? уе ай диешә = only from five to ten minutes, and the information was records 
and girls were je specially prepared form to facilitate coding. A total of 1,893 boys 
Muslim) = de udied who represented different ethnic (Thai, Thai-Chinese Thai- 
anion: oth rural and urban groups. | 
for study; ings ате presented in order to demonstrate t 

L Bonis socialization: 
ge re received praise less fre 
as an end u hasimportant implications for a nation where education iS viewed 
toward scho: qe of economic and social development. If we assume that attitude 
ol is affected by the reinforcement of the child, then children receiving 


°SS positi 
tive rei 
tude, A ds reinforcement for academic activities are likely to have a poorer atti- 
y in Malaysia found that attitudes toward school subjects were related 
vel in subjects they liked 


D academi 
and at p DNE Children performed at a higher le 
"eceive relativ level in ones they disliked (NE 1972). Thus, if children in rural areas 
vely less reinforcement for academic activities, they may develop atti- 
better educated rural 


udes ; 
Inconsis Se 
Youth, stent with the need of a developing nation for 


g figure. This suggests 
to be characteristically 


he potential of this approach 


quently for academic activities than ur- 


reported punishin, 
15 studied is likely 
ts upon learning. 
d for academic 


2 т 
cr 
hat th hers were the most frequently 


eattitud; 
чаре itudinal atmosphere in the schoo 


asant s 
, W 
hich may have adverse effec 
in the older 


activities 


` Funis ч 
ош ae more frequently occurre 
ats ) as compared to the younger (first grade) children. Thus, school ap- 
hild progresses upward through the 


to 

Stades, become increasingly unpleasant as the сі 
ield valuable information which has import- 
ngs point toward 
tially counte: 
dthat high use of positive 
d higher achieve- 
tensive 


The 
S TES 
* ege, technique appears to y 
ü Nishme. ions for education in Thailand. The findi 
le o nt in the Thai = Р 
е Thai schools studied as being poten 


teins, catio à 
me ms children. In England Wisenthal ( 1964) foun 
nt coupled with low negative reinforcement produce 

t cultures, ex 


Use th 
T en effective reinforcements may differ in differen 
h ment appears to be unsuitable for educational purposes. 


Sos; E Thai 
H ization ашу. views reinforcement as & 
а Wever, ur praise and punishment a$ import 
tein Ssions SN is not the only technique of positive reinfor 
[3 forceme affection, special privileges, social recognition, and money are 
аш for fea nt techniques. Perhaps praise is less frequent. d иле cultures, 
ч Т of giving the individual an inflated image. Conversations with educators 
failed to yield anyone reporting absolutely 
fase © Teint d be important to investigate the most ef- 
tp, na in Orcers for the group participating in a program of learning. Guthrie, ina 
t Be application of reinforcement techniques in the rural Philippines, reports 
toj, cir ultural production was increased when farmers were paid immediately 
More Produce upon harvesting (Guthrie 1970). He suggests that the scheduling of 
ore valuable tool in spee ding rura 


em : 
ents, in this case money, might be a m 
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t = e 1 r anization activities. 
ional а: ity organizatio 
i nd communit тр: 
han extensive educationa 
development t 


Б dd > re ains to be es 
Whether this finding is equally valid in other developing nations remal 
jhe 3 


t 
E. imally take accoun 
tablished. Application of reinforcement principles should optimally tak 

a jd 


of the cultural background. 


Need for a Behavioral Ecology Approach 


int tior 
з „d with the interact? 

Psychologists interested in behavioral ecology are concerne dw se segment of it 
of an individual with his entire environment rather than just a small s 


1 


à ss 15 
е socialization proce 
The logic of viewing lifelong learning as one aspect of the socializat F 


:nterdependence 9 
reflected in the approach of behavioral ecology. It stresses the шеш life situa 
all parts of a system. Skills that may be adaptive for coping with oom the impor 
tions may be maladaptive for other situations. Emphasis is placed up‘ 


setting 
: 3 each 5e 
tance of identifying behavior settings and the appropriate behavior e oed set- 
(Barker 1968). An awareness of the patterns of reinforcement in eac Ment and sub- 
ting would be important in planning lifelong education. Different cu 


: : avior settings ап 
cultures within a nation may differ markedly in available behavior se 
inforcements. Suitable sites for lifelon 


tures and could include schools, 
We need to know about the real 


e 
en media, 
peer group, the opinion leaders, local and national heroes, the family, the 
and the kin 


ict (1938 
ds of behaviors reinforced in these settings. Just as Benedict ( 
ed us to the 


> dema”! 
g conflicting with later role 
d А ictin 
perienced by our learners may result in conflict! B 


‚in differe 
g learning could vary greatly ee je 
temples, factories, coffee houses, an 


the behavior settings ex: 


nt cul- 
fields- 
of the 


reinforce 


e long" 
«ons in the 
ments. Seymour (1972) describes the conflict between the er 
house structure of group life of Iban children and the behaviors exp! 
schools: f 


ues 0 
At home the em 
the Iban 


Р d уаїшё je- 
phasis is upon educating all children to accept shared ent 
while in si is i i 


differe 


ше ent 
asis is upon selecting children tO С {ег 


Iver vis 
М ms 1 
О live їп а society where people think О are Ze 
equals; in the classroom he learns that it is worthwhile to perform = rt 
mates if he is to enter the ‘ good life" of the urban centers. In the СО pP 
dividual differences are played down 

ive climate i 


ng while at school his sense ОЁ © fines 
1 gle adult employs severe sanctions in the specific CON ance e 
classroom. The criterion for selection is primarily one’s academic рег ше set 
| т if 
If reinforcements in learning Settings conflict with reinforcements iD po wert) 
tings, learning may be minimized. A behavioral ecology perspective СО prog"? je 
discontinuities that would curtai] the effectiveness of a lifelong learning ep 
It could help to maximize the growth, development, and desired chang® 
participating in lifelong learning, 
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HUMANISTIC EDUCATION FOR LIFELONG LEARNING 


by Harotp C. Lyon, Jr., Director of Education for the Gifted and Talented, 
United States Office of Education 


5 г radiance of th 1 you 
f Y erstan: Il ut the sun and the stars and the rotation of the earth, d 
? still miss th Zone the sunset. | 

i Alfred Nor th Whitehead 


movement 
tellectu 
tegrated 


There is growing in the United States what might modestly be called a 
toward humanistic education, which I would define as cognitive or In 
learning integrated with affective learning or feelings. When the two are in 
learning can be a lasting “peak experience". du- 

One of the pioneers whose work undergirds the humanistic psychology and e He 
cation movements is the late “Third Force" psychologist, Abraham Maslow: 
suggested that the “peak experiences” in life — the tragedies and crises — puro 
moments that we should treasure. These are the times for the life-long learner W 


Е itive 
real learning takes place. These experiences are largely emotional, but also cogn! 
Maslow said: 


А Ў ab- 
We must learn to treasure the joys of the child in the school, his fascination ue 
sepia, His a wide-eyed wondering, his Dionysian enthusiast sorbe ] 
: much. Especiall а ^ istence, 
ud am p y they can lead to hard work, persis 
а + s S " 
от аге things we should learn to accept and deal with in the classroom ^ 
ge ives along with the cognitive rather than denying them. d look ? 
indi y fantasy is that if we as teachers can take off our roles and masks, а? ings 
in lividual human beings instead of playing the teacher role — be human i m that 
lating with other human beings - then we'll have the warmth in the classro® gli 
= need. Taking off our roles has application to all relationships in үс reo 
"n not advocating that we become amateur therapists in the classroon! tI ай 
where — teachers аге not legally or professionally qualified to do that = we bo 


saying that we should be human beings i is happen? 
n арр 
gin to allow people to be. nas. Sa? nt of? 
It is not easy to t i inm 
y to take such risks. But to stand up in front of a group 07 being ouf 


classroom as a human being and recognize that you’re not a superior tb Ÿ 

uring down to an inferior group of students in ou're going to fill e what « 
superior knowledge), is a freeing experience This & the anne betwe®' 51515 об 
call “status and natural authority''.2 The “stat и ity" teacher who ан о фе 
lecturing ‘‘down” to a group of stu eg en 


AR back © » 
classroom), hiding behind his or her title, degrees, and a podium, isa teach ог 
not relevant to the students of today. The relevant teacher or “1еаг 


ning f^ e je 
is one who has “natural authority" : ni 
; y – earn у a lear’ 
with a group of colleagues, all of w ed from sharing in s hum 


dents (or, even worse, at the 
an 
experience with the rest. The “learning facilitator” described aboV? Wë H 


T roo € 
out such a student has “natural authority" or relevance in the wt +0 рах 
As a teacher, or іп most walks of life for that matter, you don’t he 


y> 


er! 
n£ ехР ung . 


c-—— Х 


Е; 
` egen, u 
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Vio ane vr for me, is a tremendous discovery ! When I realized I no long- 
See eweg = {despite the fact that most of society's institutions rewarded 
appearing ''perfect"), it took a tremendous burden off my shoulders. 
ríect" protected environment do not have 


T А 
he hothouse fruits of life, grown ina “ре 
e in the wild exposed to the elements. 


о deer nt of those fruits grown outsid 
begin Байдь ée of people. W hen we no longer have to have all the answers, we can 
g real, imperfect human beings. The thing that 1s beautiful about people 
hers try to achieve, and which I've strived 


is not thei : 
their perfection, which many teac 
d don't have the flavor of 


fo 

ee mm life. Those people who are overly protecte vet 

so Ба en natural. Who wants a perfect teacher? Perfection isn't what's 

ect, We mm | hat's beautiful is our humanism, which means we are real and imper- 

States, oft iridis one-dimensional half-men teaching all around the United 

these ‚ often brilliantly developed intellectually and stunted emotionally. Many of 
People are afraid to deal with their feelings — the affective side of man. 


For d А k 
Бен dealing with the emotion of loneliness offered a peak learning experience. 
er I had been lonely in the past, I had gathered friends around me or gotten 
important things is an 


us 5 à 

e n с things to evade the loneliness. (Doing it ings is < 
9utrun it: E of avoiding the pain of loneliness.) There was atime when I didn t quite 
admitting it caught up with me. I had been outrunning it for most of my life, never 
ot of "m that I was lonely. So I got very deeply into my loneliness and I spent a 
that I wa € crying for the first time in My life, and really deeply admitting to myself 
(Which = very lonely. Beneath that loneliness I found new strengths — tenderness 
an nidis, academic institutions hadn't exactly nourished) — 2 new creativity = 
Part of m overed part of the essence of me. (I even found a rather likeable little boy 
avorite € that “growing up fast” had almost completely bypassed, and it’s now a 

part of me.) I am convinced that behind most of our emotions — loneliness, 


anger 

» Wha | n à 

We tot hatever they may be — there is an important part of the essence of us. Until 
just living а fraction — а 


Sliver i experience those emotions and feelings, we're 

We den our lives. We are denying a vitally important part of us. To the extent that 

А ж fans things, we live a fraction of our potential. — 

On is c г psychologist who has laid significant groundwork for humanistic a 

| arl R. Rogers. The kinds of learning experiences which endure are those we 
f а teacher as а 


SCoy 

i b . "e 
Carnin Ourselves, and that leads Dr. Rogers to his redefinition of © . we 
ng facilitator’, This is the teacher with “natural authority” who 15 4 catalyst, 


o 
: i a fertile classroom environment where discovery will take pu ice 
teac er ents learn more from each other than they do from the teacher. iet ec : м 
Ost Or facilitator creates an accepting, open environment where that will арра 
A e 9f us realize only 5 to 15 per cent of our potential in our life — a tragic was e? 
“choo degree that we have a fixed set of responses such as mos 
ther h and universities condition in us — W° limit o 
Ы ih nd, to the degree that we are spontaneous — ‘ 
oe cent ver happens at the moment. This kind of spo 
he у Our potential. 
area о ate Fritz Perls, father of Gestalt therapy. and a gr ecce че A 
extent u and human potential, had a theory about “ego jou S 


= get = you are inside of this ego boundary you are c 
utsi xio 
ve iurium ego boundary, уор kee ic state. Perls, however, 


“айып eb i tinto a 
oundary, you can flip 0 i 
de are elastic, and by takin: 


айд; 
а1 
ned that these ego boundaries 
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new things, we can stretch our ego boundaries. And eventually we can stretch be Г 
until we have a large ego boundary іп which we can roam around quite spontan 
ously and comfortably without being anxious. weied 

Society teaches us in many ways, as do schools and parents, to have а fixe : 
of responses to things. Society encourages this and calls this “character”. This e 
that we have small, narrow ego boundaries in which we are secure, and fixed sid 
able sets of responses. Thus we realize a fraction of our potential and numb a treme 
dous amount of our essence. Life is too short for that. NT: 

When you compare life to the longevity of a star — it's just a spark and it p ing 
with! It’s so vital, when you realize this, to be alive and not numb - to be realizi i- 
your potential. I am convinced that if we can deal with the whole man, with eo 
ings and intellect in the classroom, if te 
ing human beings instead of just intel 
education in this world. 


sans eel- 
achers can begin to deal with children eg e? 
lects to be developed, that there is hoP 


of our classrooms. 


4 should progress by h stur 
n several hours per week E з icula where : 


i eindividuals — iet at 
re ; encouraging them to belie eg 
SS im oed d ° take risks апа try things ber pedi not have ee 

l OW we ca; i i > 
been a prineipal Concern with mm p Such mentor relationships with 1 
dents. What traits does 


r 


* 


— 
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ter persona 
T relationshi i Vi 
a ships with those whom we car 
e about most Moreover, th 
d 3 , they are 
nvironmental to self support — 


the trai а 
sla ‚es and reach that “ м 7 
When ‘tte pee else's desires or снаи jase от iin a ШОШ being а 
stran = appens and you really reach à 
for a La for which I vols = bes Ted Pin es koe иа 
it). You essit sure the phenomenon would disappear as soon as I ee 
own Denia ha d mirror. When another person looks in your eyes they can etm 
good about a. reflection. It is as though you mirror their beauty and they feel 
Something that m Now, there is no cognitive explanation for that. It’s just 
come mirrors "uar eg My fantasy is that teachers can free themselves enough to 
Selves as real in or their students in which the students can see the beauty of them- 
Ployees. het oe beings, or that managers could be that way with their em- 
appens, we ae be real humanistic education and management. When that 
" When ou erat treating people the way we treat sunsets. 
нача a little E sunset no one says, “It needs a little more orange in the cloud 
= of the jeyaof pink on the right hand side." You allow it to become. That's 
е. If we could Deer they're all unique. You allow them to be just what they 
cing ki ы эше. low children to be what they are, and our friends to be, instead of 
Hëlt to be, th them or change them with our “superior knowledge” of how they 
lon for beset der experience the “peak experiences of humanistic educa- 


ЗР NOTES 
cholo „ham " 
logies”, one Some Educational Implications of the Humanistic Psy- 
ard Educational Review 38 (Fall 1968), no. 4, P- 689. 
lumbus, Ohio: Mer- 


Feeling to Learn. Co! 


2. 
till dc 
| » 1971, ^ Lyon, Jr., Learning to Feel – 
. Haro 
ld c 
- Lyon, Jr., It's Me and I’m Here! New York: Delacorte Press, 1974. 


L NADU 
udies, Madras 


ates in the Repub- 


Las 
lj; аі N . 
s Of gen with a population of 43.4 milli 
- The State Planning Commission has prepared a Ten-Year Perspective 
+ during 1974-84. 


hi 
a 
Or Tami 
Зра, amil Nadu's economic, social and cultural developmen 
ed the Educational Perspective Plan for Tamil 


N. Tt of thi 
adu and ne effort, it has establish. i 
Ty, Published it under the title Towards а Learning Society.! 


SYSTEM IN TAMI 
te of Development St 


ion, is one of 17 St 


A LEARNING 


byM 
A 
LCOLM S. ADISESHIAH, Institu 


ep 
resent 
State of Education in Tamil Nadu 
uation with a view to 


al look at the present sit 
ses. In education, Tamil Nadu has many pluses 


Me. Start 
ntifyingi of every plan is a critic 
Sits strengths and weaknes 
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ity of 
date. Its educational philosophy is sound: the development of the riggs е 
dhe сыйа; Med af din-cottere апа hiatory of Tamil Dadu mamae 
gegen instruction in the moral and spiritual values of the арн a educa- 
scientific and technical skills; promotion of research and dem« RE the State. 
tion. Secondly, there has been a significant expansion of ee yday 95 per 
Some 60 years ago, 10 per cent of children were in primary school. ar has a 
cent of children are in primary schools; every village with a population „than trebl- 
school within a radius of one mile; secondary school enrolment has more xs four- 
ed in the last 15 years, and science and arts colleges have increased more K p last 
fold. So, too, have teacher training schools and colleges increased tenfold in RECH 
20 years, engineering colleges have doubled, and the Tamil Nadu de ни 
versity has been established. Thirdly, public expenditure on education ie of Rs. 
Rs. 1,120 millions ($ 150 millions), nearly 30 per cent of a total State budge t is, a 
3,960 millions ($ 530 millions). If we add private expenditure to this deed State 
that parents and voluntary agencies spend on education), 5.6 per cent of t 
income is being devoted to education. зї, there is 
Against this record of achievement there are worrisome setbacks. First, s 1 droP 
very high wastage in the System. Nearly 6 out of 10 students who enter Са пв to 
out before completing Class 4, particularly in villages and among girls. weg rimary 
UNESCO, a literate is one who has had the equivalent of four years pi Ponti 
schooling. This means that the schools, instead of educating its students, e py stt- 
buting every year 60 per iterate population. This dropping OU ri 
dents from school and college occurs all along the educational ladder, at e 
ty levels. Second, 60 per cent of adult men and wo 
along with the 60 per cent drop-out rate 


A s are open 
Е though in theory Tamil Nadu's schools а 
all, in fact because of i 


a 


n me і H ч 5 
à Sniversities. In fact the educational syste™ A „gu 
out-running the employment of: 


ation ranges from matriculation to Ph.D- wledg? 


nts; 
ket WË Leg 
colleges is not what the em täteg gp 
they have to be deschooled and 3 Gg at 
a ledge е í 
5 
zm the € e 
11 years of Schooling, and it is too en th who 
se resources it wastes. Fift Lat, t 


ent 
stu i 
Purpose of everyone — the xam 


Ser 


Lo 


B 
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4 Re, 
e fonna Plan Based on Lifelong Learning 
is in answe om 
Planning anor this frank assessment of the educational system that the State 
Sau, Ic mission has produced the “Perspective Plan" for education in Tamil 
i ts main features are: : 
- To provide every child г P SE 
This E. de every child and every adult with the minin 
a) Im Zi А 
diy ele ing teaching and text books, introducing 
facilities at free school uniforms for the poor, particularly 
droppin ` and abolishing annual examinations so that t 
" 
E out of schools from boredom or repeating their с 


and allowing ins À 
tem. ving instead multiple entry, exit and re-entry poin 


aum skills of learning. 


work-centred learning, mid- 
girls; increasing library 
he number of students 
lasses can be reduced 
ts into the school sys- 


irls who drop out of school 
f their parents. These pro- 
doing, such as infant-care 


Bj Оре 
bt geg out-of-school education for boys and g 
grammes hem the majority) because of the poverty © 
9r domestic zum around the work the students are 
с) Running Pala for girls, and help on the farm for boys. 
acquire the eee literacy programmes for illiterate adults so that they 
L To/link t ns skills of their profession in agriculture or industry. 
"cation sta P right to education with the right to work. This means that each 
e acquisiti ge — in-school and out-of-school — will be self-contained and promote 
“ducation i u market-oriented skills. In the case of those who continue their 
9 voca un and out-of-school work-centred primary education will lead on 
Cal skill p; E Secondary education, again in-school and out-of-school, and a practi- 
at Schoo] ias in university education, SO that everyone who has had an education 
or college or through non-formal training programmes is equipped with the 


Skills 
qe eMe employment or self-employment. 

earning ih e education in Tamil Nadu a lifelong le 
Universit, $ e be available to everyone without their h 
rising SEH To prevent further unemployment of graduates an 
h Plan ge to Government, there will be no new colleges starte 
tter lectu 974-1979) but rather qualitative improvement of those 
€ Provided 1E rooms, laboratories, libraries, and more qualified teaching staff N 
Ody called. Institutions of higher education will be brought under a new university 
ed the Tamil Nadu Council of Academic Awards. Twelve of the best col- 


es Wi 

5 " 

Into Get be granted autonomy, and the three State universities will be developed 

il -graduate ‘centres of excellence”. The Tamil Nadu Agricultural University 
he proposed Ma- 


бы panded and two agricultural polytechnics established. T! 
ersity of Technology will link industry and the 12 State engineering col- 
my. Side-by-side, through correspondence 
and T.V. instruction and self-study, any- 
tions and enlarge his learning experience 
n will take place throughout the life-span 
include the latest develop- 
higher education 
Ithy back- 


arning process. This means that 
aving to attend college and 
dtocut down 
d during the 
e that exist. 
will 


Fife 


= 
“Bes, whi 
шы will be given curricular autono 
he Nhe cee and night classes, radio 

il be e to improve his qualifica 
"the See to do so. In this way educatio 
wents en 08, Andi he organised flexi 

bin je will enable the State to meet t 
‚ Hunde S existing facilities. This also means that stu 
Sity , 55 Should pay fees in order that the majority of poor peo 

‚ору. Scholarships. 

“Yste ally, some structural changes will be made. In place of the present wasteful 
“of 11 + 1 + З referred to earlier, the system 10 + 2 + 3 will be adopted, 
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EA e- 
with each stage a terminal point. A State Council of Education, Gage Dex 
search is to be established to undertake educational research fort у weie ` 
order to up-date curricula, modernise science education, and replace the e 
tion system by a system of semesters and internal evaluation. апа admini 

This Plan is the result of consultation with students, teachers, parents an eer 
strators throughout the State. They do not want more of the same vr Г 
Fifth Plan; they want a Learning Society - to produce a learning and lea 
mil Nadu which will also make for a learning and learned India. 


REFERENCE 
adras: 


L State Planning Commission, Towards a Learning Society. Ezhilagam, M 
State Planning Commission, 1972. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
RECURRENT EDUCATION IN SWEDEN 


f recurrent education may be traced back to ы much 
ties first argued in m nin the 
o T one sensitive to are Educati 
was the U 68 Royal issi - the 

nal Commission, 1973 yal Commission (U 68 


n is normall £7 ал HE 

ee Min nf of the VE rne iuste o 
former Minister of Education, Olaf Palme who had particular interest 1^. ^ c conc? 
educational Strategy an interest which he expressed cm bly at the sixt new 
ы uem geren of Education in 1969 (OECD/CERI 1971). Whe oer? 

oncept was launched in Sweden it i ; tensive ot 

nal debate as it put many of the old жюк i Wéer e dp ster? of 
In this context it is also Worth mentionin that th. aes f European atio 
Education to be held in Swede =: ët A ейи” 


aet 


"v 


++ 


Et 
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hopes had been s ; 

distributi enseton increased enrolment at different lev 
бан : —) among the various social E priiis Woren = 
social groups zo in Sweden during that decade, inequality between gece? 
However, even eim often in more subtle forms (Harnqvist and Bengtsson e 
Negative consequ S es inequality within a single generation was considered a seri S 
Was another en of the existing educational system, it was realised that pd 
the educational i Si dt educational inequality of even greater significance This eat 
Neration and th inequality. or the educational gap, between the favoured youn E 
Íorce Бий wily d far less favoured elders. For example, most members of the SE 
ational а rs ep жазык years of primary schooling, while as a result of the eg 
es least 11 to 12 = ner 90 per cent of the young generation had participated in 
ity becäriea Ни yen of full-time schooling. This kind of intergenerational inequa- 
Overnment to = for the trade unions and they exercised strong pressure on the 
Guently, the un a better balance between adult and youth education. Conse- 
: Ucation and) e unions in Sweden have come down strongly in favour of recurrent 
Wedish educ ламе, по doubt, played a very important role in the re-thinking of 
„Part == policy (OECD/CERI 1972). 
ba of recurre E equality issue, several other reasons have been put forward in fa- 
PPropriatenese educat ion. For instance, strong doubts have been voiced as to the 
Rgthening ot ag continuous educational expansion, and notably of a further 
Be at which st e average period of schooling, and a postponement of the average 
= in society an leave school, attain adult status, and begin to play an active 
4 tem can onl Б er redsons for the dissatisfaction with the existing educational 
© labour m y be briefly mentioned: signs of a mismatch between education and 
ent with an both quantitatively and qualitatively; and signs of disillusion- 
ool, with early drop-outs creating problems of youth unemployment. 


arallel t 
о А 
the problems facing the present educational system are the rapid 
i here is whether — 


level, and more flexible work- 


ational system for personnel selection. 


luate a human being only for à very 
5) become the arbiter 


Maki 
ing ti 


an © 
sh an institution that is i "rs 
at is in a position to eval 


of life. 
t system is re- 


t educational system and to the chan- 


late, us, the rationale f А = 
е for suggesting a new alternative to the presen 


ot 
Bes in the = the shortcomings of the presen 

cu e бе чы of work, even if the former has been dominant in the debate. 
Кез ent educati n of the present Swedish educational system into a system of re- 
fra; t takes к жер is а vast, ambitious undertaking. It is proceeding in several sta- 
Sform it ена present system as а point of departure and gradually attemps to 
in, Vides е en a system which is no longer confined to the individual's youth, but 
н. ith other ional services over his whole lifetime, i.e. in a periodic way, alternat- 
to education activities and in particular with work. As mentioned before, recur- 
S © Seen in a , because it is more attune d labour market policies, has 
owes wider framework than has n the case. However, such 
ework is still in the process of t in Sweden. Therefore, in 

rrent education one has to 


er 
t tod к 
he аена actual trends towards recu look at both 
ional system and the world of work, bearing in mind that developments 
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in each of the two sectors are taking place to a great extent independently of each 
other and thus do not always constitute a coherent policy towards recurrent educa- 
tion. 


Trends Towards Recurrent Education 


In Sweden three developments can be distinguished which are related to the idea 
of recurrent education: 
| The first їз in upper secondary education. It is now being recognised that the burn” 
ing problems in higher education are to a great extent a function of the structure an 
objectives of secondary education and, consequently, a reorganisation of the latter 
is of vital importance for the development of the ре owards à 
system of recurrent education. An essential starting point for this reorientation lies 
in new approaches towards the 16-19 age group. Reform efforts at this level of UP 


at a smoother transition from study t9 work 
€ university education. 
е former three types of upper se 
on school and the vocational school) We" ar 
a uniform upper secondary school. This new SC 
0 different educational "tracks", each qualify’ 
- In other words, this reform constitutes an iM 
boundary between general and vocational 
ducational choices have further strengthened P^ 
- Because of uncertain and gloomy job Per ind 
ary education and then univers; © traditional educational path of a апе uid Я 
in the new upper se education – the more vocationally-orien nd con” 
i have become the most popular. If this treno ne 


Aus re 50 
Se the number of students who will acq"! duca" 


post-secondary sector t 


condary edu- 
re in” 


y and work, + the 


. da 
Post-secondary level. The 1968 SE recurrent education is to be four ed an 


sparked off an anim 


hi N a 
nal proposal is en © which most likely will reach its peak hee propo” 
3 е ost“ 


; changes in admission rules in order „second“ 


s т аса 

Everyone aged 25 or mor eae formal qualifications for university ^ pas u^ 
right to enrol for a A © who has been employed for at least five years: nolo£?" 
education, English ersity course in a limited selection of subjects: P 
tion, economics, social sci chemistry, mathematics ‚business 2 


я 2 Cience i = e 
vocation-oriented and “combin e EN Statistics, political sciences eg Bra 
ed” programmes. However, in most cases 


dates have had to pro 
prove th: have reached a level equivalent to that * ей“ 


ave X 
oen. Up to 1971/72 some 4,000 stu p 


nts П 
| ае chieve™ 
minary data shows no difference in ?' 


SM t 
qualifications; new types of Se from 


I 
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between 

thes — 

It must, ener? and the "normal" ones (Engstróm and Tebelius 1971 

ls lone Eileen, ‚ be added that most of these students hav 1 i : 
b = lesen. ave already had a relative- 

he third e 

of adult RS towards recurrent education is shown by the ma 

of three types: r Es Broadly speaking, provisions for adult education in Sweden are 

Popular ee municipal adult education, labour market education/training ; and 

ation (Johansson 1973). Taken together, nearly 2 million peapls are 


ssive expansion 


FIGURE | 


SOME 
E POSSIBLE MODELS FOR RECURRENT EDUCATION 


E 
Co E 
mpulsory school — [Upper secondary 


school 


Compulsory school 


E 


Compulsory school 


B 
Co E 
mpulsory school pper secondary 
school 
E 
Con E 
ipulsory school pper secondary High — 
school igher education 


E = Education 
= Work injoccupation 


tinues directly from upper secondary school. A 
on is followed by work in an occupation, 


on is completed. After some years in an 
eriod follows, consisting perhaps of a 
h some specialisation. 

on, after a period in 


Moa, 
el Т £ 
` Higher education con 
pias period of higher educati 
сүт which the higher educati 
= upation, a brief educational p 
= resher or upgrading course wit 
ANE upper secondary school direct to an occupati 
ich higher education is completed in one sequence. Refresher or up- 
d sometime after return to the occupation. 


grading courses are offere 
both after upper secondary school and be- 


Peri ы 
Нев ot occupational work 
a pee periods of higher education. Refresher or upgrading course, later, 
er some years in an occupation. 
Part-time higher educational studies concurrent with an occupation. 
tional work following upper second- 


не begin after a period of occupa 1 
ry school. Refresher or upgrading course after some years in an occupa- 


Moder Р tion. 
-© Part-time higher education starts concurrently with 
SE after upper secondary school. Final pero 
ion is full-time. A later refresher OF upgrading course та 


a part-time basis. 


Model 11. 
Moder IH 
Mode Iv 


th occupational work 
d of higher educa- 
y be taken on 


So 
Urce: 
` J. Bengtsson, “The Swedish View of Recurrent Education". 
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ы i i h education. However, 
SC 
= = Sag POTN geren ien a long tradition (particularly popular pore 
с e e ed in a spontaneous way with or without public ead er 
D i Pipe, fenum and material resources. But in terms of location, c develop- 
уршы и teaching process, much can be learned from it for the futur 
= nt education. | oorly 
en all adult education is how to involve une 
educated. It is quite obvious that the general information ee 
adults about educational possibilities has not been sufficient, cus last three yell 
means have therefore had to be developed. In Sweden during the la in particular 
this has taken the form of bringing the information to the Sa awe: xm od a 
by local sections of the Workers’ Educational Association en with diffe- 
trade unions. This experiment has been carried out in about 10 no female 
rent types of industry, such as heavy industry, industries with predom тв. They have 
labour, enterprises with day work, shifts and irregular working age sz on afew 
concentrated on the groups with the poorest educational background, г 


A me 
А er ; also in SO 
important subjects such as Swedish, mathematics, civics, English and 
cases vocational subjects, 


In many cases, the met 


ts be- 
ted by short courses in Special subj 
gan, the lead 


ca 
edu 

А e А est in іле 
measures intended to stimulate inter‘ 


Й 


A pou 
5. Provision of time off for studies during berg e ense 
tbooks, child-care facilities, refundable travelli 


In addition to this, a number of 
tion have been taken, e, 


S of 
mselves. It has therefore been argued that if such E y the 
become accessible to larger groups of of People, provisions for educati! 
absence will have to be made 


ro 
uch a law, which, judging from the P 
Dal leave of absence, woulc ту true 
Trent education. It is certainly 


x € Wee _ 5 
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that educational leave of absence — being introduced through legislation or collect- 
lve bargaining — constitutes one of the strongest moves towards recurrent education. 
It will in the long run create pressure on the educational institutions to respond to 
а new clientele of students and cope more efficiently with the problems of inter- 
Benerational inequalities in education. It also has the potential to reduce thecompul- 
Sion on young people to compete for university entry immediately after finishing 
KE education because there will be a guaranteed right to return to education 
er, 

Г In other words, a development towards educational leave of absence must be con- 
Sidered as important as other developments towards recurrent education. This also 
highlights the fact that in the perspective of an overall policy of recurrent education, 
Changes in the educational sector have to be much more related to policy measures 
П other social fields in order to respond to and influence these new endeavours in 
ce Policy-making — of which educational leave of absence is an outstanding ex- 

е; 
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NON-FORMAL EDUCATION IN CUBA* 
by Rat. FERRER Perez, Cuba 


In schools today it is absurd to think of confining education within the pee 
lecture-teacher triangle. Formal education is being superseded by something a 
forceful than ever before, something much more powerful in the educational i 
than the systematised activities of curricular programmes. Informal or mm? as 
matic education begins as soon as a person is born; it continues in the home an Ce 
the child grows, it extends to his relations with the community which is the 
training school. sg a твар" 

Today, when ideas about lifelong Or continuing education are causing dus al 
praisal of educational curricula, content and methods, it has become essential х lop- 
those engaged in the field of education -at whatever level — to foster the full deve 165: 
ment of those activities which do not fall within the formal study programm ос 
This paper describes some of the most original and effective forms of ue e 
educational activity in Cuba. Experim A Zem 
thods, structures and forms hav ` 
which appear more revolutiona: 


ents which have already опуей ee" 1 
€ not been included, but only those will be SH 
Ty in the field of adult and youth education. 


People’s Cultural Groups 


К оиа form of non-formal educational activity consists of People 
ural Groups. These new Institutions, which are being established in Cuba 


e н есап ap 
ups тау beconcerned with various subjects and af E 
: " pe — er. * » LE 
‚ all aiming to have a dynamic charact activities" 
form of debate, discussion and creative * 


fulfilment of these ob 


are 
“quires a prior ‘ 


‚rces that 
„ mem 

А а is discuss e > future I. ne 

of the group in order to make it amme is discussed with the > tim! 


es § 
meetings and also inv; ccasions, the Managing committee pum, a 
O invites non-members to attend. When each cycle of s cé 
ome artistic or D 
are awarded f 


ji BOO, 

* Adapted by permission of | ‚ments D ор" 

cation in Cuba” by Каш Ferrer SEH iom «Innovating Ex pe the D ër 4 
ment of Education, Series C - international Commissio i 


phed). i Innovations, No. 4. Paris: UNESCO, 19 
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mania weg instructors in various subjects, and 2) act as cultural lea- 
ls à er communities. 
a dE which constitute true "universities of the people", have 
es А mg in channelling the human resources that can be drawn upon to 
ley E vn aa in any community: However, this complementary ac- 
in, d xin Seege education will certainly develop further, fostered as it is 
„ы p : d nership of the means of production, and by the growing spirit of 
е € 1e cause of productivity. The saying, He sho-knowsemore were 
from under ) knows less" points to an asset of which any country wishing to emerge 
erdevelopment must take advantage. 


а-а Institutions 

on satisfy and develop a concern for culture, to bring about the harmo- 

and to rea]; Seegen the individual in his family, social and intellectual relations, 

Produce ss ihe aim of providing a choice, a systematic plan has been drawn up to 

OT vehicle a. and improvement in intra-school institutions as a complement 

"hes: wii teaching and education. . m 

tal basis н itutions constitute a formative exercise on а practical and experimen- 

Aabits WE trained to adopt forms of behaviour and the 
S Of a useful social life devoid of contradictions. One important advantage of 

ntroduce a new system for evaluat- 

nal methods of measuring their at- 


reby young people are 


ese i : p х 
i ‘stitutions is that it has been possible to 1 


ng 
D SUE 
tain ung people that goes beyond the traditio. | 
ent of cognitive objectives and includes an evaluation of socio-affective growth. 


À j i : io m 
* objectives of these institutions, and the resultant strategy, aim at combining 


8 . DH : h 
Shire development with the skills and abilities that students acquire in their 
ing a Aticeship to technical trades, and with the raising of the level of their school- 
ma The specific objectives for each intra- 


School insti Pursue their academic studies. es 
Now lede itution are predetermined. Some seek to develop a scientific § : 
Tie ge through practical applications of biology, physics, chemistry, etc., car 
wards 3 &roups. Other groups, such as choral, theatrical or ona a od 
9f ha eni activities and aesthetic appreciation; some cultivate the ei eem 
mit of social responsibility as, for example, the setting up GI? e 
st tees for the decoration of the school, Or the care and distribution of basic 
d Materials; and others, such as the libraries, foster self-education and research. 
5 Sean Objectives find concrete expression in many activities which are organised 
stit CUPS of students under the direction of their teachers. In this way school in- 
Ww Es $ are developing whose activities transcend the academic Gre and ee 
togeth 9 the community in an original form of participation which helps 
€r the school, community and the workers or farmers of the region. 


i i ol 
Sri à Method of creating these collective culturaland vocational organs In the scho! 
opment 


Char. 


dÉ from the need for an integral devel of education and from ie E 
Чо "Sand resources of the training school. It is obvious that without prior ES "i iB 
Port ge Without the direct participation of the students and er em See 
th Чеш Euidance of the teachers in thei E m уу тш Zë contrary, 
d » as th 1 i e more Curr: р . Ө e 
awe ee бурч ier make a big contribution to the ores, nn 
des Of fraternit d deship, apart from the skills and aptitudes whic y 
Clop, y and comra D 
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Literary and Scientific Seminars 


" zB have 
Literary seminars have developed out of teachers' study аайы, SEE direc- 
now merged in a practical, interdisciplinary and collective activity poem seminars; 
tion of the Adult Education Council. Small libraries are loaned Sech literary analy- 
circulars and feature articles are written; methods and techniques E seminare 886 
sis are published in the quarterly Pleasures of Reading; and mode 
held to demonstrate how the technical aspects can be mastered. a topic 
The seminars choose an area of concentration, such as a literary wor, ag a centre 
in science, which is jointly studied by the group. Through analysis it become of the 
of interest and rese xperts 
participants. Suppo ers 0 
who give lectures, 


the seminar form themselves into an information and evaluation pan 


sideration and © 
ged to read the work under considerati te in an 


works consulted in the course of lides 


evaluation of the Seminar, which 
tape-recordings, card. 
contributed to the s 


. spok- 
Р ivity: SP 
Its have been observed from this non-systematic acti nlarged 


Conclusion tw n 
In Cuba the sixties coincided with a unique national liberation N a i | 

Supported by such fundamental achievements as agrarian reform айй Was 500? 

tion, brought about the organisation of a national effort on the part ofa 

sectors anxious to Play their Part in these Changes. the accel 
These unleashed forces have been both protagonists and apprentices 1 and 97 

erated campaign against und 


D ————— $$ ——. 


COMMUN 4 V 
IMUNITY COLLEGES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
by ART Ti <, Nati 

HUR K. Srock, National Institute of Adult Education, London 


Durin 
United rti decades there have been significant developments within thi 
Rational Deg > Ze design, organisation, curriculum and staffing of certain peni 
of lifelong eis Cap which go some considerable way towards achieving the goal 
ty colleges, altho e am referring to what are now generally designated as Leg 
of Cambridge ug 1 their origins are more closely associated with the village colleges 
of this Ni req which the first was built as far back as 1930. Indeed the E 
Might lead to so gy for international information purposes (i.e. community colleges) 
dom are not = ex confusion, as the majority of such ''colleges" in the United King- 
With an ents all similar to the Canadian establishments of post-school education 
shire eier name. The title was coined, in its British context, by the Leicester- 
cation in the A Authority in its development plan presented to the Ministry of Edu- 
authorities in eg 1940s. It has since been adopted by several other local education 
tions howe or he United Kingdom; but, in fact, in nearly all cases these innova- 
children = a à the core of their structure and organisation a secondary school for 
P to the statutory school-leaving age, and have substantial additional 


Plant a m 
| an for youth, community and adult education. 
ional, was a gie have underpinned this trend: the first, social and organisa- 
irector of = oe y based on the writings and example of Henry Morris, the former 
ucation for Cambridgeshire; the second, pragmatic and economic, 


Was ¢ 
once y " j 
aspects sepa to meet increasing community needs by maximising the cost-benefit 
vestment in costly plant and equipment; the third, more recent, yet 


aving 
a i med 
bmi n affinity to Morris, was the concept of “lifelong learning”. 
y colleges as they presently exist in the United Kingdom have been the 


Prog 
Uct of 
three waves of development. The first, as already indicated, was the out- 
tion in Cambridgeshire, which was 


Me o 
designed TH Morris's inspirational administra 
Village со combat the between-the-wars crisis in rural education, and produced the 
сано Km The second wave followed the 1944 Education Act when all local 
ù Чы en were required to submit development plans to the Ministry of 

. Leicestershire, Devon and Somerset all put forwar 


Colle 
‚ SEes" whi 
Which, although acknowledging t 


rid 
&eshi 
Г! 
€ model, were concerned to adva 


Tequi 

‚red fi 

tie, 109 for the more complex communities of small town: 
en up by Cumberlan 


i a ys impense stage idea has been tak г 
ti S, is the nd Monmouthshire. The third wave, beginning in 
TSt two extrapolation from the rural/small town urban context and ideas ofthe 

Verspin waves into entirely urban communities — firstly into the new towns and 
Tede, estates (as in Bristol, Liverpool, Telford) and secondly into inner-urban 


Velo 

s e Pments (as in Coventry and Manchester). The difference is essentially one 

‘ng Pen : the scope and range of curriculum has to be larger to meet urban size 
Plexity; the all-age, all-purpose pri 


‚Ing nciples remain the same. 
tio 24 Morri А d eg f 1 la- 
ris published a pamphlet concerning the debilitation of rural popu 2 


Dis, the dri 

i the = drift to the cities and the markedly poorer educational and cultural facilities 

Tdi all country towns and villages. 1 Hissolution involved “. . . a grouping and co- 
h now exist in isolation in the 


Mati 
K in > | 
Unt, Of all social and educational agencies whic 

e preserving the individuality and func- 


t Tyside : + 
© жы an amalgamation which, whil 
each, will assemble them into a whole and make possible their expression 


d plans for “county 


heir debt to Henry Morris and the Cam- 


nce the notion to the appropriate scale 
s in their respective coun- 
d, Nottinghamshire, 
the late 1960s and 
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. — e 
he first time in a new institution"? The Cambridgeshire Village eaae per 
— = which a secondary school building incorporated the village hall, = ife 
— че = EE during the day and social or recreational er 
бена Specialist rooms were attached for village meetings, ж déi sep, E 
nisations, Women's Institutes, and the local branch of the SE н om ‚ The village 
integral part of the building serving the school and adult public й т йр rooms 
recreation ground was sited alongside the "college" buildings, so that б Pe village 
and showers could be readily available at weekends and summer meet. iar i pub- 
games players of allages. It was hoped originally that the employment s menities 
lic clinics and health services, the hobbies centre, billiard hall and other | Morris's 
could be built in. In the event no single village college has included all. ph cob 
ideas; but from the first in 1930 at Sawston near Cambridge, to the latest S iti 
tenham in 1963, the extent to which the concept has been fulfilled is vp a 
Morris was always concerned about the architectural setting for ү inking іа 
haphazard throwing-together of functional units would not do. Bauhaus t a be 4 
the 1920s and 30s, particularly in regard to the belief that a building rg har- 
totality of collective endeavour where design related function to art and rane 
monised particularly well with Morris's notions. The result was the m Even 
Walter Gropius and Maxwell Fry to design the Village College at Impingto m 


| issi 
in the 1950s Morris was still preaching this gospel to the designers and connus 
of educational buildings: 


ommunity 
e free 


1 pres > h; 2 free 
sm of associations on which growth and i 
pend... . Inour ti 


is es: d 
> I element of the unity of life of society. which ‘tional SS 

will be attained by the Organisation of communities around their € 
cultural institutions.3 


The decentralised na 


t 
А tan 
san impor 
factor to bear in mind whe 


f ation `, 
innovat ur“ 


decision-making in Britain t 
n analysing any dimension of provision or 


there is no na 


Da 


icates of Education врта. or 
ularly aimed at the young adu 


e MÀ — 


$ 


e 


—— 
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Person is « 
often highly di m 
b £ divers i : 
be in the ere E e ER сааса nr 
г physical y. Such courses, often i i 
ysical educati : d in music, arts and crafts, d 

Die education frequently attr: hil ill i pus d. 
і ime schooli : y attract children still in the upper i 
is 16 years) anis (the current statutory school-leaving age in ts dese ca bo 
somet | г many study and activity i SC 

metimes 8955. dibndpasenté y groups contain parents and children — 

ere is an increasi p 

academic he кы number of institutions encouraging adults with particul 
with the older и ы ho wish to follow more formal examination courses to “‘sit in” 
have age = T during day-time normal class provision. Other trends which 
increase in eeneg these developments are in social and political fields: the rapid 
ingness to acce ш associations and support groups, more readiness and will- 
Colleges “з lee раен or co-option to committees and sub-committees of the 

u al governme vides: i 
D roses And ылы, nent, more widespread understanding of educational 

Axe th&re, then, no st 
пасеа för iie rie no snags or difficulties ? Can this be said to be the universal pa- 
towards јен = іп the schools" ? Has the ultimate vehicle for steady progress 
is clearly in c earning at last been discovered ? The answer to all these questions 

" e negative. There are still substantial organisational (particularly 


Staffin 
2. 08 and equi 
Sifieq d equipment) and managerial difficulties in the operation of highly diver- 
There is still the self-selecting process 


€ new.] 
kr community college is really 
ave gained most get more; t 


Dothi 
ng. But i 
ut in small rural towns and villages an! 


S act of communi ntitative character on the 
a Vrhoods, О unity colleges on the health, v d social life of their neigh- 
trives at a ^ ne such study attempts to measure such hypothetical influences, and 
‘Ould be ge conclusion that there is perceptible value to the community which 
y missed if the institution did not exist.* However, the study also in- 

“social desert” of a 


dica 
ted th 
би: although this was very valuable, especially in the 
E estate, it was still inadequate to meet the identified needs of all the 
and younger children. It concludes that 


© gro 
there inl partionlatly the older adults 
ci entia] = ave been grossly over-optimistic assumptions about the social change 
Тец, an educational intervention into complex social, economic and political 
e Stances, 
Ie is cps 
^ c ch still little curricular development towards “learning about learning" in 
a Neil, = in spite of considerable efforts by the major R and D body – the Schools 
culum q enry Morris may have foreseen the inevitable inertia in appropriate cur- 
Blan in evelopment and the need for stressing the affective domain in curriculum 
8 when he wrote: 


ere is li " 
little detailed evaluative research of a qua. 
welfare an 


m of adult education has been 
the curriculum followed by children, for only 
hers to abandon their fallacy having 
available at a more appropriate 


Ont 
y 
after a ubiquitous and fully articulated syste 


stabi 
Ze "odd can we afford to reform 
е assu: d we be justified in persuading teac 
rance that time and opportunity were 
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i i r which few 
oment in their lives, for those (subjects) which are desirable but fo 
m 
children are ready. 


and: 


der- 
= P ivity and un 
The curriculum should offer opportunity in self-expression, Geer de people 
standing not just of subjects but of relationships: relationshi 

and between the ever more specialised and divided subjects. 


roud 
" e M son to be D 
In these latter respects the British community colleges have reas 


: ecialist 
of their progress and development. The appointment of a wide ee? RECH of all 
music, arts, drama and community education staff whose concern e eh many ob- 
ages, not merely children, has greatly assisted this process. — seg greater 
jective observers are coming to realise that lifelong learning amp T after unduly 
choice, options, alternatives and variety. Single mammoth ec enn autho- 
prescribe the range of content and style. Indeed, some other local educa ew 
rities are experimenting with colle yle © 
and associations meet in premises in different parts of a town; whe 
provision is detached from institutional overtones, is supportive andi : 
devoid of any intimations of “schooling” or patronage. The real EE “б 
ing community colleges might well lie in their ability — or inability — to 
rather than to "intake", So far the case is not proven either мау. 


з 5 > groups, 
ges for the community where study Es ds st 
e Seld 
nteractiv® 
f the ex? |, 
utreac 


NOTES ү ga 
vision 0] "äer 

1. Henry Morris, The Village College: Being a Memorandum on the Proto Cambridß 

cational and Social Facilities for the Countryside with Special Reference 

shire. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1924. 

2. Ibid., Paragraph viii, 


3. RIBA Journal 63 (June 1956 


4. A. E. Walls "Community School and i Rm 
7 h th It Offers to : 
Educational wy D a Bristol Honey SE M. A. ed 
| ` See also, Edward Hutchinson, “P rticipation in t 
ommunity Colleges”, Studies in Adult ре 70 é (1974), no. 2. 
5. From a broadcast made by H, Morris ; Ameri о; 
s ia - Mo 's North 42. 
entitled “The New Senior School in Britain", un 14 September x 


d 
), no. 7, p. 346. o Social Ww 
Univers ice 
Leices e 
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EDUC! d i 
CATION PERMANENTE: LE CAS DES INSTITUTS DE 
TECHNOLOGIE EN ALGERIE 


by J.-F. BERNÈDE, UNESCO, Paris 


l'Algérie avait dü faire face à une grave pénurie 


Au 1 n 
e í 

demain de l'indépendance 
allaient se faire durement ressentir au 


en per: e m 
a eiim анаа dont les conséquences 
nal: "o^ D d'un important plan de développement (1er Plan Quadri 
efforts avait on eee les premiéres années de l'indépendance, l'essentiel des 
| parallèle, de l'alpl = peste sur le développement quantitatif de la scolarisation et, en 
dans la Gage? habétisation, de maniere à combler le vide éducatif qu'avait laissé 
de dix ans » pe algérienne, la période de colonisation. C’est ainsi qu’en regen 
ans) a m а eise dans l'enseignement élémentaire (tranche d'áge: 6-13 
Plé, que triplé et, dans l'enseignement moyen et secondaire, plus que sextu- 


Cep 
endant cette А 
ette croissance spectaculaire Jaissait entier le probléme dela pénurie 
ecteurs industriels sur lesquels le 


ER pers x м 
ler eege qualifié, particulierement dans les 5 
tre part, * E allait faire porter les plus gros efforts d'investissement. D'au- 
tifs et leur заре d'évolution des objectifs, des méthodes et des moyens éduca- 
Sur le system adaptation au nouveau visage de l'Algérie, contribuaient à faire peser 
tant P een un heritage culturel anachronique aux conséquences néfastes 
En effet s ere qui en étaient issus que pour l'ensemble de la société. 
n France système scolaire hérité pour ses grandes lignes du systéme en vigueur 
Walitatifs nena la période coloniale correspondait aux besoins quantitatifs et 
Certain type due certaine étape du capitalisme occidental et se traduisait par un 
ы еп d. | insert ion dans la société et dans les modes d'inculcation du “savoir” 
uction, la er citons en particulier la si e l'enseignement et de la pro- 
Oyen et саа de l'enseignement technique dont les filieres (aux niveaux 
Our le ne aire) constituaient une voie de rebut pour les éléments les moins doués 
Pernicieuses. " scolaire, le “mandarinat” universitaire, etc...» Ces caractéristiques 
s aient à l'en ar diffuses, du système éducatif à la veille du ler Plan Quadriennal, 
contre des options du pays (en particulier celle d’un enseignement scien- 


Шац 
ее t ; 
nome) Eeer E pour répondre aux besoins d’un développement industriel au- 
appelaient done, en attendant une réforme plus profonde de l'ensemble 
à des besoins spécifiques en 


us 
YStème а’ а 
е d’éducation et de formation, une réponse à 
des lignes de cette nécessaire réforme. 


а Tes x 
T in aille pas À l'encontre des gran 
principe méme des Instituts de Technologie qui, selon les termes mémes 
isfaction 


du p 
lan 
des р Quadriennal, allaient étre “Taction essentielle qu1 concourt à la sat: 
nie’, sans pour cela introduire dans la ré- 


esoi 
Orme bte: en hommes formés de 1'ёсопоп 
andes ан еп сош de ргёрагайоп des distorsions OU des hypothéques troP 
‚ nuisibles à la mise en oeuvre à plus long terme de solutions d'ensemble. 


éparation d 


+ Nature 
s institutions de formation visant à former 


ndant aux niveaux 3 (personnel qualifié), 


€Chnic: 
Maipo ciens) et 5 (ingénieurs d'application et cadres de niveau équivalent) de la 
es ee algerienne des professions. En ce qui concerne les caractéristiques de 
N а nouvelles, elles découlent des principes exposés dans l'introduction: 
n entre ces Instituts et les "utilisateurs" qui s'engagent à recruter les 


Stagin: 
Agiaires formés; 


es I 
Rstituts? A 
паде Technologie 3 Mission © 


es Inst: 
зе ы de Technologie sont de 
nel qualifié et des cadres correspo 
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2. recherche d'une adaptation directe a un poste de travail préalablement analysé | 
et déterminant un programme de formation spécifique; 

3. caractére exceptionnel des moyens mis en oeuvre; | 

- moyens matériels: utilisation, autant que possible, de locaux existants, 

- moyens humains: appel à la coopération technique internationale, pr 
méthodes pédagogiques (recours aux méthodes actives et aux moyens à 
visuels) ; m „nt des mó- / 
4. recrutement sans condition de diplóme, tenant compte principalemen 

tivations et des aptitudes des candidats; В 
5. statut: les Instituts sont des établissements publics à caractére ae 
gérés par un Conseil d'administration sous la tutelle du Ministére le plus \ 
ment concerné, avec représentation 


istratif 


:octifs et 
du Plan, en ce qui concerne les objecit | 
Ministére du Travail pour l'adaptation ea et 
tionale! pour la coordination entre les Tas e et la 
- Les secteurs représentés, ainsi que le nivea 
t résumés dans le tableau 1. . lusim- | 
nement des Instituts, les innovations les P péda- 

* Part le recrutement, d'autre part, les GT eer 
rers elles que S'exprime le caractére novateur, ai, 
"manente, qui fut à la base de l'idée des Insti 


Le Recrutement 


compte 
Р Ге аш des élèves se fait sans exigence de diplômes, eege 
avantage les aptitudes que la scolari cia i sé la recherche d'un rai- 
délicat entre, d'u q arité. Ceci a imposé la re (en 


: idats 
M ne part, la Préoccupation du niveau scolaire des candi blique) 
son de l'incidence Sur le statut des futurs diplómés à l'égard de la fonction pu 


la nécessité de S'adresser, du moins pour certaines 


déjà expérimenté Professionnellement. Par ge venan 
Majorité les premiers Candidats étaient des jeunes gens 
ment Secondaire, o 


€t, d'autre part, 
à du personnel 
dans leur grande 


catégories 
lors que 
ec 
ler 


) е ue а’ 
besoin Conjonctuel et 9 и 


sionnelle dy secte 


(type Insti; 
etlerecycla 
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TABLEAU 1 


ecteurs, Niveaux et Spécialisations des Instituts de Technologie 


Secteurs н 
Nombre Niveaux de Spécialisations 
d'Instituts Formation 


Agriculture s 
H 5 direction de domaines 
machinisme agricole formateurs 


Comme се 
e 1 4et5 chef de magasin 
services commerciaux 
direction commerciale 
techniciens et ingénieurs d'ap- 
Entretien plication 
Canique électromé- 1 4et5 agents de méthode 
inspecteurs, contremaîtres deréa 
lisation 
chefs de service entretien, mé- 
thodes et ordonnancement 


Télé 

Communicati 

3^ ation 

et électronique 1 4et 5 


comptables généraux et analyti- 
ques 

contróleurs 

comptables agricoles 


statisticiens 
analystes de l'économie nationa- 


Finan cs 


lité et comptabi- 1 2665 


Plan; 
hificati 
lon 1 5 
le 

chefs de service planification au 

T niveau régional 

SPographie : 
1 3,4 et 5 cartographie 

cadastre et génie civil 


Ourisn 
ne et hôtellerie 2 4et5 cadres et personnel qualifié pour 
hôtels, centres touristiques, 


agences de voyage 


Tay, 
) au " E 
* Publics 1 4 conducteurs de travaux 
dessinateurs-projeteurs 


métreurs-vérificateurs, etc. 


Sa 
пев | 
Publique 3 4et5 sages femmes 
Ray adjoints médicaux 
pags 
lion SES 3,4et5 instructeurs 

instituteurs 
professeurs d'enseignement 


moyen 


CC RE E „= 


anci 
len; 5 
Nes écoles normales d'instituteurs 


Sis. 


D 
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Les Méthodes pédagogiques 

Une telle innovation dans les institutions pédagogiques ne pouvait aller sans une 
profonde rénovation des méthodes Pédagogiques dans le sens des méthodes actives 
et del'utilisation rationnelle des technologies éducatives. A се propos, les expériences 
les plus intéressantes ont été: 

- le manuel du formateur 

— l'utilisation des techniques audio-visuelles. 

Le manuel du formateur constitue une tentative de mise au point d'une doctrin 
cohérente visant à l'approfondissement des objectifs initialement proposés et s'ins- 
pirant également de l'orientation Socialiste du pays, en particulier de l'autogestion. 
telle qu'elle a été plus tard fixée dans les chartes de la révolution agraire et de l'or- 
ganisation socialiste des entreprises, 

En ce sens, les Instituts de Technologie sont le champ d'expérimentation idéal 
pour la réforme de l'enseignement dans son ensemble. Il paraît en effet souhaitable 


de ne pas limiter la formation à is de 
ormation à l’acquisiti к = iques, mar 
; on de ssances techniques, 
chercher également à Préparer lach q connaissances te e > in, C'est 


e 


pourquoi le manuel ne se limi нра А Rei ^ ie (m! 
thodes actives, trav. ite pas aux aspects techniques de la pédagog 


ai are à de 
prolongés, animatio Te Sroupe, passage du concret à l'abstrait gráce à de ticiper 
n); il propose également des orientations pour faire part 


les stagiaires ive- 
аи processus de f, i ressiV 

> 23953808 ormation et a la vie 'ctive, en visant prog е 

тепё а Іецг auto-évaluation re а Collective, еп ils per 

le re 


e s e 
apport aux intentions initiales; d'autre part, le décalag inis" 
actuelles du m m: 


hnique a: 
et, vraise” 


` utilisant au maximum les ressources ea 
*5 par les besoins quantitatifs et qu? 
Sacité pédagogique, c'est en effet la 8 ation 


atifs 


Ormati - 
autour des pöles princi чна, Permanente deg Conseillers pédagogiques: pag 
culture, Paux d'activité nationale: l'éducation, l'industr 

En ce qui conc 1550 
erne l’utilis t d 

ciable des méthodes ре ation des techni ues 5 lles, elle € tr 
S Pédago q audio-visue vision d o 


SE ‚en particulier, de la di r t 
- petite *quipe de Spécialistes qui se charge de е Pure? 


tion du contenu de l'e 
ns 
la diffusion. Cette баюын EE et un grand nombre d'animateurs d! е ue Vi 
formateurs qualifiés dans la Peine est une des solutions pour pallier le dre à 
suffisamment serré. Ode de transition tout en assurant un CT jis 
* "utili 


р 
| 
а 
é- 
| 
аг | 
f 


| 


v 


| 
| 
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tion d 
es techniques i ni éd 
à ^s audio-visuelles 
illique 1 visuelles comme с lé 
Kapen atia 3 omplément de cette organisati é 
Don pas sous me ad le travail de diffusion par la télévision = cn н 
travaux de втайне с d'un cours magistral, mais comme sch E * 
^S d 1 е 
pes d'étudiants ou de formateurs jouissant d'une MN r 
autonomie. 


Conclusion 


Les Instituts de 7 : 
ч mmence yd ЕЕ ont — a leurs objectifs et l'économie algérienne 

aintenant į ^miers bénéfices de cette innovation é iv 
"apport ee yv de se préoccuper du devenir de ces bet pie 
tition à asiste = e I lan Quadriennal 1970-1973 prévoyait explicitement “la dis 4 
Sive aux а ева de Technologie pour lesquels l'objectif de réponse vg 
besoins füstifient à sera estompé". En réalité, outre que la permanence de certains 
ii) Я serait a e maintien de certains Instituts (Santé et Education en parti 
Serien i ommage et nuisible même pour l'ensemble du système Sauce? al. 
méme de wen cet élément important de rénovation que constitue l'idée 
tion ае des Instituts. П faut donc prévoir а Іа fois des mécanismes de SC eg 
et un ара permanente associés aux mécanismes de formation des tormates 
mation es if permanent d'évaluation des besoins de la production et de la for- 
resteront ро АВИ aux Instituts leur souplesse d'adaptation. Dans ces conditions ils 
Vers uia xempis qu'ils sont déjà l'évolution des systèmes formels d'éducation 

onception et un cadre plus large d'éducation permanente. 


REFERENCE 


1. т, 
Le Conseil a Ae, 
(Ministère e d'administration est représenté, depuis 1970, par deux Ministeres 
Périeur et q enseignements primaire et secondaire, Ministére de l'enseignement 

e la recherche scientifique). 


LIFELONG EDUCATION IN YUGOSLAVIA 


by DRAGOMIR FıLıpovid, University of Belgrade 
onent of social development 
mphasis on permanent edu- 


Per 

man А А x 

Manent education in Yugoslavia acts as a сотр 
pment, the intro- 


direc = 
Cation : t organisation of society. The contemporary er 


10n is pri Н 
duction S aiy a result of vigorous post-war economic develo 
worker participation and the expansion of education. 

to the profound and far-reaching political 


Ost-W, 
& Social + Economic Development. Prior 
transformation, i.e. in the period up to 1941, Yugoslavia was one of the 
f economic potential. The profound 


S 
ac : 
transformaa European countries in terms © 
uti ation in the political, social and economic sphere as a result of the revo- 
ded the basic prerequisites for rapid eco- 


lon 2 
no, during the Second World War provi 
he rural population was 


1с 
Progress and overall development. The 
age 7 per cent annually. The rapid and vi- 


Uce, 
3 hy, бота 77 to 40 per cent, 
- National income rose by an aver 
lt of heavy capital investment produced a 


Bor 
Ous 
&rowth of the economy as a resu 
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as un- 
tial rise in employment levels. Over 60 per cent of the labour ee, 
—— condary or higher education or belongs to the skilled er pea tion of 
em ie The increasing market requirements and gradual € the 
bo Se? into world trade necessitated a reorientation of = Yugo- 
bib dien of European quality standards. In the light of a kem ea 
slavia may now be considered a country at a middle stage of dev e P cation was 
Worker Control. The need to promote and develop the System Я * 1 of the for- 
particularly enhanced by the introduction of selí-management insteac oiod 1950- 
mer centralised administrative system of management during the P us sub: 
1974. The status and position of workers underwent, and is still ise wned but 
stantial change in many respects. The means of production are SS workers 
they are managed by the work collectives on behalf of the society. omit units, 
organise the work through the workers councils and, within their sige cide on the 
have managerial responsibilities. The councils organise production, de king org: 
exchange of commodities and Services, distribute the income of the work i.e. after 
nisation (after honouring their obligations tow missal © 
deduction of taxes and other levies) eration © 
workers, ensure internal control and inform the public on the work and a other 
the management, organise Protection and safety at work and decide on dc organis?" 
matters including possible mergers and amalgamations with other ier a regular 
tions. As a result, all working people, whether or not they had acquired ¢ 


uire a 50° 
; Е ас 

school education, were faced with the urgent and imperative need to acd 

cio- 


ard the social SE р 
E is 
, decide on the employment and 


and 
improved = 
The mar us 
tely obvi? 


4 s 
hers incre? 


» number of students and teac itution” 


f n 

of higher education, while ponit chang 
рреагапсе and developed rapidly. These quantita 
Radical changes w 


à ere carried out 
cational system, The 


d eve 


А vith © 
x ensable n ; sely linked У 
mic and socia] Progress, rn u closely 


4 

e up 

The formulation of the Concept of lifelon education, introduced by E 5у° 

document “Theses on the Development and Im eet of the Educatio En е 

tem in the Socialist Federal Republic of Yu one the “Reso uti : prec? 

а чш, of Education onan gehae Care? adopted in 1970, e ional ^ 
ed by a number of care à edu jiu 

Se carried out boda Ai documents pertaining to the socio Pr tio” 


organisations whose Suggestions 


Я го the DÉI jar! 
Fee and views contributed notably tO e" partic! 
of education in Yugoslavia Should also be mentioned in this context- 
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TABLE ! 


Number of Schools, Pupils and Teachers in Yugoslavia 
en ML Tr DEMNM EMO — 


Year 
Schools Pupils Teachers 
Elementary Schools 
1945/4 
time 10,666 1,441,679 24,303 
13,907 2,837,019 121,623 
Secondary s, 
ne Schools (vocational and grammar) 
1971/72 974 114,972 14,711 
3,752 1,149,599 59,993 


es and institutions of equal rank) 
836 + 452* 
9,710 + 7,004* 


Higher E А 

н ter Education (universities, academies, collegi 

197.46 33 25,339 
256 301,758 


* Assi 
Sistant teaching staff 


Sources 
ie Jugoslavija 1945-1964, Statistički pregled (Statistical survey), Belgrade, 
5; Statistički godišnjak Jugoslavije (Statistical yearbook of Yugoslavia), 


Belgrade, 1973. 


th Congress of the League of Communists of 


Signifi 

ica . | 

Cant are the conclusions of the 10 i 
e lines already adopted in the 


Ugos]a v; 
S n, powerfully supporting and elaborating th 
of lifelong education. 


Educati 
Mer Reform 1958-1970 
In: e 
sq ands that adult education be assigned its proper place 1n t 
Cation found expression in the working paper entitled ‘‘Dra 


Yst a Pr | 
em of Education in the Federal People's Republic of Yugoslavia and i 
Education. These documents marked the 


e 
D pr legislation, the General Law on acati se | t o 
9 195g on of the educational reform efforts in Yugoslavia in the period from е 
Confinec They also denoted the rejection of the traditional concept of education a 
bodie Fa to specific institutions and the adoption of a new progressive outlook, em- 
St adul in the workers universities, education and training centres and other a 
geg education. After the enactment of the General Law on Education, adu 
the Ww. lon became an integral part of the general educational system, thus paving 
be à for the idea of lifelong education? ` eS 
of life] th Congress of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia, where th ere 
ong education was first put forward and formulated in the educational p 
m and the General Law on Education, enacted in the same year, are = vi 
à i a Milestones. Lifelong education is dealt with in the programme, although only 
lr, in the opening of broad vistas for this form of education and in the 
“nds for the provision of facilities for the lifelong education of the entire 


he general system 
ft Proposal of the 
n sub- 


Pm 
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population. Insistence is further laid on the need to ensure the optimum opportunity 
to all young people to broaden their knowledge while enabling those employed to 
continuously improve their educational standards and upgrade their technical and 
vocational training, thus making adult education an indispensable supplement and 
extension of the regular academic System of education.3 

The next step in the advancement and realisation of the concept of lifelong edu- 
cation consisted of the Preparation and adoption of the Federal Assembly “Resolu- 
E the zes of Expert Cadres” two years after the enactment of the Ge- 
ne aw on Education. The Resolution ha red a very i а ole for the 
following reasons: S played a very important r 

l. It giv i ; - 

ive n ^ = necessary incentive to all social agencies concerned to take an act 

2 i a weree of expert cadres, and in their training. А 

` 2 or. isti : ; 
mulae, as distinct from previous rigid legislation, provide ample 

ndependent educational system. 


The adopti i А T" 
adoption of this Resolution dealt a decisive blow to the static and traditional 
reat- 


atio- 


ities, the radio and TV broadcasting services, 


tural and educational institutions, and $ 
tation © 


ted ра 
dop vided 
integrati" 
d formerly 


in et ah d other Work оодан E a wide following ап ae 
ey Way in the th ; : ifelonÉ 

cation in Y: eoretical i of li on 
EE 
(1964), a document which pent of the Educational system in ^ne ne 
concept of education, anq Dire the basis for the public definition ation 
on an Autonomous Basis” © 1970 “Resolution on the Development © tur 

asa final legislative act on which the present a e of? 


=ч 


ay 


cfs 
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ation of a new basis for the educational system of Yugoslavia is the elimination of 
two serious contradictions: the contradiction between the sphere of education and 
the changed socio-economic relations under conditions of self-management, to 
Which education as a social activity has not completely adjusted, and the contra- 
diction between the traditional academic system and the contemporary demands 
for 4 new approach to education in conformity with the concept of lifelong educa- 
tion. The latter consideration is particularly important from our point of view be- 
Cause it also gives the rationale for the proposed system of education outlined in 
the Resolution corresponding to the conditions marked by a rapid growth of know- 
ledge as a result of the scientific and technological revolution. 


"ha Role of Traditional Institutions 
е Tt Cannot be said that the Yugoslav universities are playing much part in foster- 
Ng the Concept of lifelong education among their graduates and the population. This 
8 Partly due to overcrowding at the universities themselves and partly toa certain 
degree of inertia, as the activities of these institutions have traditionally been orient- 
ed exclusively to the students' needs. In the circumstances, it can be considered a 
Success that the universities have sanctioned the novel practice enabling people 
Without a regular secondary education to enrol at the universities, colleges, acade- 
tom and schools of equal rank (provided they pass the required entrance examina- 
on), 
Needless to say, the concept of lifelong education also calls for far-reaching changes 
the role and functions of elementary and secondary education. The a 
"De trend to prolong elementary education in Yugoslavia (currently lasting eight 
years) and in other European countries is characteristic in this respect. The кү 
trend to Prolong compulsory education is due to the sustained and rapid aie dag 
th Programmes and curricula of these schools by the advance of science and te 


nol i ining of elementary school pro- 
9By. In Spite of the demands made for the streamlining at nid semble the 


grammes and fi f educational policy at this level N 
Concentration e gege? ihe regen of the pupils’ intellectual p 
a Pensities and broaden their general outlook, meagre results eg? cr 
А “Shed in this respect. Elementary schools in Yugoslavia are Speen ү EE 
where facts are rote learned on the assumption that they will be usefu 
Toughout his life. | à inte 
etter results in this respect have been achieved in the sphere ^5 eenzeg 
“bnical and vocational education, i.e. in the technical and oe Rs 
e Bradually being transformed into institutions of general г | ten 
© reform, Needless to say, this does not preclude a certain idered encouraging 
is level of education; such a trend may, however, be conside 
the Standpoint of the advancement of lifelong eamat y ee 
Who. Overall development of pedagogical science m dh the educational 
зуд ЦУ Succeeded in rejecting the traditional notions concerning P edu- 
суеш, is a particularly weak point in the light of = кы already made 
i tion, On the contrary, andragogy as a new scientific 


Pressive progress on the road to lifelong education. 


at 
Írg 


Ne 
© Educati ituli 
onal Institutions | 3 2685 — 
Durin t iod the network of educational institutions € a së 
ча пу cm не he basic factors in the realisation of the concep 


Y new forms which constitute t 
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В СРЕГ 5 à sd are: workers uni- 
of lifelong education. Those institutions primarily concerned are: won € 
versities, as specialised institutions for adult education; adult education 


in the socio-political syste 
self-managerial theory a 
As distinct from the tra 


S universities organise an extremely rich and v 
nt audience rating at these events being about SE 

the same period 210 peoples universities organis res wi h 
Seminars and courses wi an attendance of 1 15,000 people, and 5,238 aren of 
as well as 5,407 educational events with an atten’ 


2 million 


: i to a 
4 and 202 at present according saris) 85. 
rm e "ie available. The reduction in the ee of these institut? jn the 
© ever stronger rationalisin Se"? 
B t onm 
= impaired their effectiveness 9 & tendencies in the economy | 
e objecti Pos 152 
аге аѕ Se Ke GE zeegt and training centres in economic jeans £o 
een e чл of workers for Specific jobs, supplementary ee socio" 
» Upgrading, the Aen Я пега 
economic education. Р **Sanisation of various forms of e tion? 
isa 
Pa pret den education and training centres in working Wm ex eh 
Clalised centres and Or trie” 
cadres in the individua] branches Gë oo ST 


building and civil engineering, Catering, etc.) e r 

Employment exchanges, The continuous and rapid modernisation of вашта?! 
slav economy and the consequent appearance of Ec technologic? и ef 
cies resulted in the need for additional training for workers по = 
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Work : Fee ES 
for E EE Eke employment exchanges either establish their own centres 
tional freie = entrust the training of workers on their registers to other educa- 
Cam ушы E m hile bearing the expenses involved. Workers in 131 trades are 
tarytrainingand oan schemes. A total of 259,158 workers received supplemen- 
dus í oundalternativeemploymentin this manner, many of them abroad 
ring the 1960-1971 period.10 ' 
iene courses. The mass Yugoslav organisation ‘‘Popular Technics’ 
BE nu € e .. for amateur activity ofall types. About 250,000 young people 
amateur et em y aequis the latest knowledge in various spheres of technical 
Youth drives K a the seminars and courses run by the clubs. During the nation-wide 
sonry, inte Ў E Technics organises courses in various trades (farming, ma- 

The Viso ны plunibing and the like). 
Various C ear People's Army. Many members oft 
Corses and rn ro ze and training in the numerous military schools, academies, 
Sing ques. E = institutions . Those enlisted are given every opportunity of broad- 
Braphers i neral and technical education and specialising as drivers, radio tele- 
cians, Get phone operators, sappers and drill operators, traffic ward ets: electri- 
sities” R че operators, stokers, mechanics, etc. The so-called soldiers univer- 
technolo e x Purpose is to acquaint the enlisted men with the latest scientific and 
general s cal developments are of particular importance from the standpoint of 
ucation. 

Bue nl and vocational associations. Specia 
E an intensive activity aimed at the contin 


9f th 
Ma. level of education of their members. 
SS media, Radio, television, the daily and weekly press and their scientific 


an 
i ay Shnological supplements (Borba, Politika, Nin, Vjesnik) also play an increas- 
Own Be role in fostering lifelong education. ‘Specialised programmes are 
Sions) b Ъ ту for certain groups (i.e. the members of individual trades and profes- 
iby а hile the regular science and technology programmes provide a valuable con- 
n to the lifelong education of all viewers. 


he armed forces can undertake 


lised social organisations are also 
uous upgrading and improvement 


Conch ston 

wh ‘withstanding the weaknesses noted in theory and t 
any cs achieved in Yugoslavia in the domain and policy of permanent education. 
Arious Stacles stood in the way of this progress and resistance was encountered on 
Y the Sides tothe introduction of lifelong education. This resistance was overcome 

lomo adoption of the “Resolution on the Development of Education on an Auto- 

"IS Basis" which is deeply permeated by the ideas of lifelong education, thus 


9peni 
1 М H 
"8 broad avenues for its development in Yugoslavia. 


practice, tangible results 


NOTES 


` See: | 

(900 ©: Dragomir Filipovié, La conception de l'éducation pe 

lon po un système d'éducation et d'instruction moderne. B 
pulsi Diblothéques publiques, no. 1/2, 1974. 
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\ 2, 78 Pit zakon o školstvu (General Law on Education) of 1958, particularly Arts. 
794, 115, 116. 
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regled (Y lav rade: Federal Secretar! 
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LIFELONG EDUCATION AND THE PERUVIAN 
EDUCATIONAL REFORM* 


T 
: x егиу! 
education is one of the leading principles of the Y 


- E A ated in +7, 
an General Law on Education, promulg ducatio® 


o that ag? 
Bu jon? 
e di 
pe 
plan catio? 
tbe 


а conceptual approach similar t 
is lif 4 Tovement of man starting from © 
Пе and Involving alllevels and modalities of the 


Portunities to its people in pe ‘ 
Art. 26 of the Law — Decree 19326: 


* Adapted with Permission from «у; Я М vian Rev ing CO 
Meaning, EE гпа Perspectives po reg = me Ee WO 850) 
cument for the Interdisci lina; 4 А ation, srap 
House, Рагіѕ, 25 September - 204%, ЅУтровіцт on Lifelong Educ? 7 meog" 


er 1972. Paris: UNESCO, 1972. Mi 
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will develop a policy i 
perso P of lifelong education t 
the p pe Process and the ео, GE Il 
Against Ce we — 
жы, "— A ge which divided education into pre-primary, pri 
mary, basic ма = Le e lucation, this Law establishes three levels: duca 
instruction dio 15 ne r. With this new classification, the traditional idea th à tue 
tion to um gins with the so-called school age, and that the Stat ie s si к на 
this wa Ke of the education of children under 5 years, has ae ies ч 
ower = 2 Segen of Peruvian children, spiny those of = ren 
earlier, The see чең only came to light in the primary school, can now be tackl | 
Services, both лш level (educación inicial) covers all welfare and Geier 1 
est age is te I1. and informal, which are available to children from the mc? 
ake een 5 years; it also includes courses intended for Бата 
ower нъ 95819 education integrates into one unit the former primary and 
Normal be e y SES It consists of nine grades and is divided into neni The 
Consists of сом qe citate provided at this level (instruction for children aged 6-15) 
evening ae? ee stages comprising respectively four, two and three grades. For adult 
Plated Sem ents (15-39 years of ago) basic education of an informal type is contem- 
in estere ación básica laboral). Though identical in academic value, it will differ 
LUN Nen gern emphasis on practical activities, evaluation and the internal 
orm the Sege cycles. In the básica laboral the traditional literacy programme will 
Present d t cycle (two years) while the remainder will be the equivalent of the 
ing primary and lower secondary schools. 


Higt 
üer e ; а 
ducation is broadened and given а new direction under the reform. It 
lasting for three or four years, is 


Compri 

ir А mela stages of study. The first of these, 
Professional. = an initial higher education course leading to a diploma, bachillerato 
в ademic stu = replaces the former upper secondary cycle and includes, besides 
Niversity geg ies, the technician training formerly given as a parallel stream to the 
Market Pick ae 12-14/15. The diploma will be of practical value in the labour 
stage ge value for entrance to any university field of studies. A sec- 
© award ат > university or equivalent level professional courses leading to 
vestly, there Si icencialura, а master's degree or other specialised qualifications. 
asis of ege а third stage for doctoral studies. These require an extremely solid 
m Appropri ific training and will be available only in universities equipped with 
| ànneq Fer staff and teaching facilities; they will, moreover, be co-ordinated, 
organised by a new institution established by the reform, the Instituto 


SA 
ltos Estudios. 


Co 
™muy à 
d ww -— 
ity Participation Through “Nuclearisation” 
process of social 
f its lifelong ed 


mobilisation, and community 
ucation programme is being 
his global process of socio-political mobilisa- 


tructure of power in the country. Organised 
f the revolutionary process. 


Cru ў А 

Е неза the initial phase of a 
Mroduce vp in the administration O 
as one of its components. T 


tio 
tend, 
Popul S to transform the traditional s 
basic element o 


ar TES B 

Ae keng, apation comes in as the 
ent Velasco points out: 

hould have as its basis the global concept of a 

in which men, freely organised, 


f a democracy In V : 
ise directly, or with a mini- 


Th 

€ soe; 

de, S9Cial order now being built $ 
d exerci 


i Ocrati VE : S 
inte, s participation, that is, O е 
е in all spheres of decision-making an 
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S 1. 
Tin its e ic al, social an 
m of intermediaries, all forms o power in its economic, cultural, 
mu n А f 13 1 аро 
itical dimensions.? 


à ; educa- 
'The most important organisational reform that has E: bearing ал coun- 
ion is the introduction of “‘nuclearisation”’. This is being impleme n abitants from 
Se the basis of social units grouping some two to four thousand inha n, the Com- 
in or less definite zones. These units become, for the aims ar — cach NEC 
munal Education Nuclei (núcleos educativos communales = NECS). munal centrés: 
there are not only schools and colleges, but factories, parishes or ee ssociations, 00" 
farms and medical services are often included, as well as clubs, -. meteorologicà 
operatives, and in some cases other more unusual services such as 1 
stations or hydro-electric plants. {-school edu- 
If the concept of lifelong education implies a revalorisation of out-o We this idea 
ducation, the nuclearisation System does not only allow the realisation n of educa 
but, moreover, by encouraging communal initiative in the social Sage ‚ elitist. IP 
tion, suggests a radical Questioning of scholastic education, tradition. io andi 
contrast, it stresses the value of educational interaction, group inter-trat 
general all forms of communal auto = tional C 
The director of a NEC is permanently advised by a Communal Educa n in the 
cil, the CONSECOM, which is the 
administration of educ. 
by the communal gro 
community ofthe NE 


oun” 


chers 


f 
her 30 P 


institutions of socia] cultural and vocational Character, excluding E propo 

cal nature. One of the Most interesting responsibilities of CONSECOM per bo 

every three years three educators from which the Ministry of Education! 

the director of a NEC. of a до 
At the school level, the NEC consists of a centre base and an average pre 

Communal educational cent 


r5; 
h teacher” igos 


the population the habits a 
tion. 
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E P 
tes Extension 
ne very ir 
i y important c ibuti і 
Ze fae d ut Si contribution to Peruvian education included in the General 
Pide value h^ educational extension services (extensión educativa). These e 
> education wës EG educational activities designed to further the (od 
e he populati j em 
€nsion work are: population. Some of the major objectives of educational ex- 


l. Tof 
Oster critical i 
proces, r critica attitudes so that each i i ici i 
ces of sublets! seine апа eS. Tee can actively participate in the 
tiching th ourage self-education and educational inte 
o deen) and spiritual spheres. 
ade the levels of information and knowledge in the population so as to 


ring them i i i 
# To ode with current scientific, technological and social developments 
Опа] develop: ports and leisure time activities as they contribute to the per- 
pment of each human being and to the good of the community. 


raction with the aim of en- 


In bro, 
Motivational cbe these activities can be described as being of an informative and 
Munity, Paral haracter. Through cultural circles, discussion groups in the local com- 
fraction a Se ee and neighbourhood associations and through group in- 
ions dedi ; SIC infrastructure, allowing the popular utilisation of mass communica- 
8eneral and is built up. The Peruvian extension services provide, in the first place, 
1 e ee education for the people. The Ministry of Education through 
ered by oth e Extensión Educativa supports such programmes not already co- 
Tally actin Me official bodies, by training personnel, supplying material and gene- 
ave been sh an advisory capacity. Some of the first achievements at this level 
"Op of culty setting up of patrols for highway education in the NECs, the organisa- 
ral circles in traditional institutions and the production of mural news- 


"pen. 
D the t 
a А 
annin g E of educating the Peruvian m scious participation in the 
à одоос administration of the educational process, putting within his reach 
Ka mass e forms that will facilitate the self-promotion of his lifelong education, 
“lei, ia are starting to play a decisive role in relation to the communal nu- 


The 
n 
ew General Telecommunications Law widely facilitates this task by plac- 
nd because they are mass 


Sean 
V cation «> ЕТ services ‘for security reasons а 
oe and ds Ia 7 under State control, which gives to the community the possi- 
6 their Di ponsibility for elaborating, diffusing and participating in the creation 
Tuments opea thereby gradually transforming the media into efficient in- 
" ifelo lifelong education. 
Ya Gin e PUE calls for the universali 
| ion in e sectors, and if lifelong education tends to be equated wi 
De the e underdeveloped countries, à great effort has to be m 
tdi Contents of mass communication within the reach and at t 


Ina; 
таф; People. In other words, the challenge of simplification has to be faced. The 
formation of the new Peruvian man by means of 


lo 
Ae Programmes should aim at the 
er ivin essibility to the popular masses, that is, to the country girl who earns 
9r am in town as a cook, to the boy who sells the newspapers at a street corner, 
e docker who unloads goods in the wharfs. 


an for his con: 


giving priority to 
th popular edu- 
ade in Peru to 
he level of the 


sation of education, 


Li 
elon 
8 Education and Adult Education 


ithi ; 
Adu} eae this framework of the whole educa’ 
ucation should not appear as the modality © 


tional system, organic and integrated, 
f “lifelong education", but as 
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s -eption does 
i any educational components. Nevertheless, in Peru this ern A 
san т = = it education to literacy campaigns or basic education d vill in- 
wm Commision for Adult Education is working on a new plan enee 
Fan Peruvian adult education within the framework of lifelong Е actuali- 
from the basic levels (including literacy) to the higher grades of eege: the new dis- 
sation of knowledge, and taking into account structural changes Sieger policy, 
coveriesinscienceand technology. In harmony with this new adult e ewesch spe 
three modalities of action are being emphasised: basic vocational e nato D at 
cial vocational qualification, and educational extension. These aim, ang jloyment. 
bringing to the Peruvian adult population concrete possibilities of em} 
making them acquainted with the new scientific and technologic 


SC atterns of | 
on the other hand, modifying mental structures and cultural patterns 


н SS ruvian revo 
der to achieve the full human realisation sought by the Peruvian 
process. 


ies an 
al discoveries 2 E 
ife, in 0 
Iutionary 


Certification and Lifelong Education . 
In February 1971, the Second Meeting of Ministers of Education of € py the 

who ratified the "Convenio Andrés Bello” (agreement on education pe Venezue 

countries of the Andean Pact: Bolivia, Colombia, Chile, Ecuador, Peru anc 

la) recommended the creation ‘ 


T 

ice for 4 
‘in each Ministry of Education of an Office ow 
long Education charged with th 


jon of the 10. 
ч € promotion, supervision and rep ene of certifi 
ledge, techniques and abilities acquired” and with “establishing a syste 


tries 
coun 
h 


cates and/or official 


un“ 

alid in the c? 
s acknowledgement of studies, which should be valid ir = 
tries of the Andean агеа” 4 i 


nce 


The Semi ; asis of U 
€ Seminar set up to establish the system a. 
CO's and ILO’ i 


greed, mainly on the b xperie 


'se 
© account each country 


: uw f 
y, in each country, the co-ordination 5 sis of е De: 
-of-School education, on t ive a rigi 
tutionalisation should not g d com 


` Ce icies а 
sum d -school education but should systematise its policie 


ca” 
e 
+ В E 

‚ at regional level, the co. tion of out-of 5% 
10n and to Create its Corresponding regional eden of certificates- e in” 
ісу: ^ . inf 
These resolutions Contain the basis for Peru’s future educational ve SE 
tatotionalisation at national level, of Co-ordination units for wet e ve 
: as een replaced by the Special vocational qualification system, ae stem Le 

10n 15, in essence, the Same. In order to give a concrete form to this SY 

long education for employment an O et i 
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f their destiny, or the factory workers 
on units, urgently need to become ac- 
in agriculture or industry, but what 
linked with a dependent way of life, 
alism and, through an education 
d their political preparation, be 
power and property, to acquire 
hemselves with a critical, creat- 


m were labourers, and thereby masters о 
О start the socialisation of their producti 
ai hee the latest technological processes 
ен 2 - weg all is to forget the old formulae 
zen шау mental structures imposed by patern: 
abléto "he favour their cultural “disalienation” an 

ace the problems entailed by the transfer of 


the newistri $ 
ive New attitudes that may allow them to organise t 
Sense of solidarity and to assume with confidence their self-management. 


"Re ue plan of the Peruvian educational reform described above has since been put 
chan peration. In the course of implementation this blueprint will undergo some 
M as normally happens, in order to resolve several unforeseen problems. This 

communication therefore provides only a general guidetoan interesting nation 


wid . А | 
е experiment that is currently in progress. 
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acerned with 


ife in the world of the future, it should involve all citize 
live a life of Society and, finally, it must prepare stu en 
d full development. They stress that cur 


А : atesdual. 
х of society as well as those of the individua 
achieved through 


dents te 
ulum 


This 
jater 
th, 


The report reco . wider 
mme. ical ; e А п ` 

availability at all age e, pom tegration of curriculum, resulting `" pasio 
education” “higher education” CH propose four Stages: "early education > m 


kind of Alb : "Ward extension will be through "Early EC, Al- 
berta Care SE Зіне The upward will Fe ИШӘ establishment М E 
vince through the zm í m liyer high-quality education to all areas of t hon? 
mail, audio ta otan extensive network of tutors using TV, radio, tele 
TheOntay Pes, computer terminals, and so on e pem? 
io report is e , the" 
is that post соод only with Post-secondary education. Its key nefit 
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ds a NUM menu in the Ontario report. is that of educational equality, so that 
tention "gege rs recommend that the disadvantaged should receive special at- 
tthe eia — Furthermore, they stress that education should be responsive 
hints re Д as they become apparent, although this must not lead 
зь кна wi а" ds or watered-down programmes. The Commissioners are commit- 
ie Goran education as an instrument of social change, and accept a relatively 
and mme: ^ a) Мачын centralized government as the agency of educational change 
The two — to some extent ignoring recent findings in this area. 
issue of e dr: ара have much in common. Both emphasize the current educational 
tion Bach. ality, and both conclude that the solution lies in the provision of educa- 
mend ie A wider age range than is currently the case. In effect, both recom- 
akes dice ng education. This is explicitly recognized in the Worth Report, which 
ct reference to the Faure Report. Both contain much of what is becoming 


the st + 
andard litany of recommendations in the area, including emphasis on the need 
n of formal educational re- 


for i 
Ke a of everyday life and education, abolitio ; 
itself “rs ee further education or job entry, and so on. However, neither addresses 
cial facto ety to the question of whether educational organization 15 In fact the cru- 
to show e in the inequalities that are discussed. Furthermore, no evidence is offered 
Se da t hat the proposed changes are capable of remedying the problems identified, 
Se. M even extensive discussion of this question from an empirical point of 
+ What one has, essentially, is a collection of beliefs, hopes and good intentions 


about : 
ut current problems in education and their solution as they are perceived by the 


E the provinces concerned. 
ith nically, both reports are beautifully produced. They are very readable, 
Point. Clear organization, many aids for the reader who wants to get the main 
refer 5 quickly, and many graphs and illustrations. There are many valuable cross- 
and ences to basic sources, listings of published and unpublished collateral studies, 
So on. The Worth Report includes a "Reader's Companion" which summarizes 
port itself is so full 


c meat" in a dozen pages, a Very helpful aid. However, the re | і 
che neologisms and clichés as to have a certain, unfortunate, “рор quality, 
h heavy-going as bedside reading, 


i Ce = 
Wee may disguise some of its merits. Althoug 
ull of high sentiments, these two reports are valuable reference works for the 


Serj 
Ous student of lifelong education. | | 
А. J. CROPLEY, University of Regina 
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CONSEIL DE L'EUROPE. Education permanente. Un recucil d'études cla 
manditées par le Conseil de la coopération culturelle. Une contribution 4 
l'Année Internationale de l'Education des Nations Unies. Strasbourg: 
Conseil de l'Europe, 1970. 546 p.; Permanent Education. A compendium 
of studies commissioned by the Council for Cultural Cooperation. A 00Р 
tribution to the United Nations International Education Year. Stras- 


bourg: Council of Europe, 1970. pp. 512. 


^ livre 3 d 1 Ié bri i 
Ce livre est un recueil d'études commanditées par le Conseil de la coopérati 


D с с H aj als E 
culturelle. Elles sont extraites de Tapports originaux en anglais et en frangals, Ka 
D a, Ы A е, DÉI А ^ ome 
l'on peut demander à la division de 1 éducation extrascolaire et du développe m 
culturel du Conseil de l'Euro 


etit 

> ч Л ; j es n 

leurs vues sur 1 éducation permanente. Un ue ‘on 
iteurs, 50) 

n Alle- 

en 


ts. La plupart sont des éduc: 
commission au Conseil de l'Europe, € 
‚ au Danemark, en France, en Grande-Bretagne 
ays-Bas, en Suède. Malgré la diversité des caracter, 
ns de l'éducation permanente relatives à l'avenir Вог 


un 
r s. Un eff Spry ` x RR * е auteur 
secteur défini du sujet on ort a été fait pour attribuer à chaqu t méthode” 


ité (concept, Stratégie, aspects psychologiques € 
endances). Cependant le lecteur rencontrera һеайсон y 
la succession des discoy sent nullement sa connaissance, beaucoup de désor ug 
d'inégalité ds dec rs qui ne tient pas aux différences des sujets traités, DC? ance 
5 à rigueur qui ne tiennent pas à des inégalités de la connais. 
es contributions de Chacun, j'ai préféré présenter dan 


s les plus importants de ces différentes contributions: apres 
e"? 


lle Д с 
I antéri-Laura), Non seulement, il est P' " ulte? 
éducation des jeunes et l'éducation adus er, 
but du siècle, qui a vu le développement © ment 
П renversement de tendance: “Ге er? iem 
5 d'une éducation appropriée aux hom mental 
"abord 
ion 

tio 
> a А 
permanente (Kjell Ei nu Systeme scolaire dans un systeme ez, 


laire, vie Professionn 
vail et des périodes d'é 


remet fondamentalement 


autoformation permanente volo ja for? 
evient l'axe principal de 
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alo: ‚ EA à Р РЕ e е 
be TS, c'est dés l'áge préscolaire qu'il est nécessaire d'apprendre à apprendre, comme 
ia avec la collaboration active des parents dans les écoles maternelles elles- 
ng ( Tessa Blackstone). Si l'éducation permanente devient la fin majeure de l'édu- 
on, il faut transformer radicalement lécole intermédiaire (ou secondaire), 


l'ouvrir à 
vrır? £ jen e H 
ir à la fois aux enfants et aux adultes, les pourvoir de nouveaux contenus cul- 


turels ч Р 5 
S ct formes d'apprentissage qui préparent mieux à l'autoformation permanente 
ations novatrices du secteur 


aech Dans cette direction, ce sont les réalis 1 5 
scolaire, les oeuvres ‘péri et “postscolaires” qui devraient devenir des points 
me scolaire (Louis Cros). Nous devons tous ap- 
c'est que l'éducation” (Н. Jocher — Con- 
de d'instabilité psycho- 
nous devons 


centraux pour changer tout le systé 
Ee ei “nous ne savons plus ce que ca 
logique rope), Aujourd’hui, sous peine d'une longue pério! | 
Dietz sociale, culturelle, politique “sans solution (E Bonacina), v 
geg i un nouveau systéme d'éducation à tous les ages de Ja Mis Les dernières 
Du ee parlent d'une “rupture dans | histoire culturelle "(8 Jocher). 

ums заве qui a été transmis jusqu à ce jour sous le nom de “culture générale, 
et la ml n'est plus capable d apprendre lautonomie dans la compréhension 
unest aîtrise du monde technique, social, culturel en changement; il n'est plus qu'- 
dut ructure idéologique “desuete” (A. Moles). Un humanisme vivant doit partir 

à culture dominante “culture mosaïque” associée à l'utilisation des mass media 
Par le plus grand nombre surtout dans les le contient toutes les formes de 


c loisirs. El 
ultures, anciennes ou nouvelles. Elle procède dans les esprits par “sédimentation 
de transformer cette 


aléatoire”, Le probléme majeur de la formation générale est 
intéréts de qualité, par 


alimentation aléatoire en structuration volontaire, selon desi 
ch apprentissage à l'effort, orienté vers la construction d'une cohérence interne pour 
d aque personnalité (A. Moles). C'est probablement une combinaison d'émissions, 
€ documents écrits et de discussions qui paraît la plus appropriée à un tel effort 
B. Schwartz). 
де question se pose: les adultes sont-ils ou ser $ : 
no ute l'éducation devrait étre une tentative permanente pour étendre au pius oni 
ti mbre les ‘‘motivations à la culture” : désir de promotion sociale, goût de acomp - 
\tion, recherche du brillant social et du divertissement, joie de connaitre, raisons 
teychanalytiques, mentalité collectionneuse, sublimation des instincts créateurs, 
ivité ludique (A. Moles). Mais l'homme a-t-il la capacité d apprendre à tout age? 
* besoin de connaissance varie évidemment au cours du cycle de vie (G. Lantéri- 


ацга). Certaines facultés déclinent à partir de 25 ans, mais le déclin est très inégal 
Selon les niveaux d'activités inte lonté des individus. “Lage” 


Ss llectuelles et la vo £ ` o" Enfin 
ipe de connaissances nouvelles peut rester compatible avec linvolution . ni E 
e limite des moyens instrumentaux du savoir et des motivations ala d 

d “donni 
Ont souvent liées à des idéologies et 


N a des systemes de valeurs, non à des 
Cientifiques” (С. Lantéri-Laura). | . 
Quant aux distent objectifs au développement de l'éducation permanente, ils 
écourageraient les plus convaincus s'ils ne pouvaient être dominés par une poer 
Non plus éducative, mais politique: inégalités d'héridité, de sexe, de famille, um 
© situation géographique. de conditions socio-professionnelles: A. i: en Gei 
Mere ainsi sept. La liste pourrait être allongée. Un des obstacles sur lesquels на Wi 
tous les auteurs s'accordent, c'est souvent le manque de temps pino pii" 
Onnes conditions matérielles et morales. C'est pourquoi "un droit à 1 pape iae 
Professionnelle” (Kjell Eide) doit se traduire par des congés de formation. В. vores 
défend pour chaque travailleur un droit à 660 heures au cours de sa vie, р 


ont-ils motivés à l'autoformation ? 
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itié serait rémunérée.! Ulf Larsson défend la thèse 
études de son choix, dont la — € uu M феа en Suede, un 
le gouvernement doit accorder des préts aux | E кеб) кайкы 
м Soo adulte peut obtenir 8.000 couronnes pour faire des études; 
rav: u Р 
риши = ыа la formation professionnelle qui devrait ee а, 
esch peat aussi la formation désintéressée. En ce moment, la prem 
con rivilégiée, Ainsi en France, depuis 1966, il y тенант ene le 
ee liée aux besoins du travail: “Rien n'a été fait de systématiq je la mu- 
ee culturel" dit B. Schwartz, et il évalue l'ordre de чана 7 de la 
tation nécessaire d’une éducation compléte des adultes Pal ee is par at 
population d'ici 1985. Aprés un taux de croissance des dépenses ан E sud 
la somme indispensable représenterait environ 14.4 milliards de francs 
soit 1,2% du PNB (6% pour l'ensemble du Systéme éducatif). ee 
Une telle mutation n'intéresse plus seulement l'école ou l'université, m: 
les institutions professionnelles, Syndicales, socio. 


sociations volontaires etc... . (Н. Tietgens, F. Bonacina). 
Comment commencer? Henri 


ili 5 reur de 
a un net déséquilibre en fave 


toutes 
as- 


Atives l'entendent: 
ancent dans les réformes hâtives, 1 see? ision sans 
ou "réformette' risque de n'étre qu'une riu 
lendemain. 


paris 


:antifique; 
J. DUMAZEDIER, Centre national de Ja Recherche scientifiqu 


1. Cf. les lois récentes sur la 
libérent 0.8% des 


formation 
dès 1973 4 à 6 


E 
E псе. oit 
А fessionnelle (juillet 1971) en Fran, 5 
Salaires pour 1975» PIO Se formati 
milliards de francs ры, каны к 
2. Еп 1971 avant les lois d 
publiques pour la formati 
vent être estimées е 
tionale. 


e juillet 1971 sur Ja form. 
on des adultes i 
ntre 1 et 2 milliards, ese 


ge 
ёре”, 
; ; les d eu 
ation Beta E s Рав" 
mnels её extra-profe: 


5 catio 
milliards environ pour l'édu 
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Dave 7 1 
~ R. H. Lifelong Education and School Curriculum. Hamburg: 
nesco Institute for Education, 1973. pp. 90. * 


ir gd learning is a lifelong process has been in the air since ancient 
den pi m € Е ѕрасе would find little evidence of its effect on how 
eege us a any Cm in the world. The proposal in the Report 
CO! that lfelongeducations non the Development of Education set up by UNES- 
KZer p» ucation should be ѓле master concept or organizing principle for 
crepancy E Hunt to grave, confronted the educational world with this dis- 
years en ei i in itisasign ofthe growing potency of UNESCO that within the two 
frs e dole he issuance of this Report “lifelong education” has become the most 

Dev talki a educational journals and conventions around the world. 
Providing : oe ve it and putting it into practice are two different things, and 
dor Bun 1 ag them became the central theme of the Unesco Institute 
tics of lifelo án 2 arch 1972. This exploratory study" of the concept-characteris- 
Bene gc ucation was designed to serve as the foundation of a long-range pro- 

Usin i ee ake and development. And a solid foundation it is. 

r, Da à ; е methodology of literature survey followed by dialog with professionals, 
taining + ы evolved twenty characteristics of the concept of lifelong education per- 
site E such facets as functions and goals, qualities, spread, structure, strategy, 

rene ae The concept-characteristics are useful in deriving implications for dif- 
Barbe, and areas of education as well as for different aspects of educational 
With for Бу. For example, the concept-characteristic “education does not terminate 
Cation б schooling” leads to the implication that the curriculum for school edu- 
Ge oe not be studded with adult experiences often meaningless to the child. 
into ч an analytico-integrative process, Dave organizes the concept-characteristics 
highly creative and coherent theoretical and operational framework for life- 


o 
ag education. 
at has been described so far is contained in the first section of Dave's little 
ome operational 


mo 
impie PP (pages 11—28). In the second section he illustrates 5 2 
anizat; lons of these concept-characteristics for school objectives, selection and or- 
Cacher on of curriculum content, learning and teaching procedures, evaluation, 
Appro Preparation, and system-structure. For example, under Evaluation: 2. 
ee emphasis should be attached to self-evaluation in order to make it an 

he + ans of self-learning and self-directed education in later life. UNS 
Нед ep ird section is devoted to suggestions for research and other activities ш the 
Need à lifelong learning and school education. It makes a strong case for the 
Reeg Or both conceptual and operational research and suggests examples of each. 
beet Conceptual studies include such categories as the foundations of lifelong 
tion on, motivation, educability, and vertical and horizontal integration; ope- 
tea, tal categories include curriculum planning, implementation, and evaluation, 
SS and learning procedures, learner evaluation, and teacher education. — 
1 esc Dave describes his product modestly as ‘опу a first exercise in this field”. 
ribe it as a giant step forward. 

Matcoim S. KNOWLES, Boston University 


] 
H Е, . 
Pay gar Faure et al., Learning To Be: The World of Education Today and Tomorrow. 


Wris 
/London: UNESCO/Harrap, 1972. 
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Faure, EDGAR; HERRERA, FELIPE; KADDOURA, ABDUL-RAZZAK ; чаш 
HENRI; PETROVSKI. ARTHUR V.; RAHNEMA, MAJID; and н к 
FREDERICK CHAMPION. Apprendre à être. Paris: sah uii, c 
1972. 368 p.; Learning To Be. Paris: UNESCO; London: Harrap, 
pp. 313. 


is- UNES- 
UNESCO. L'école et l'éducation permanente. Quatre études. Paris: cid 
CO, 1972. 278 P-; The School and Continuing Education. Four Stu 
Paris: UNESCO, 1972, pp. 256. 


, or- 
Une politique de l'éducation pour le temps présent est le souci majeur B Sn 
i sont l'éducation, la science et la cu le de 
X problémes du développement et au gea par 
vie, me élément-clé de leur solution. ipo 
5 politiques de ses Etats membres, 1 Ч ; diffé- 
ion d'ouvrages collectifs d'auteurs venus dE ad 
€ Synthèse progressiste et possibilité d'imputer à des 
idées jugées Subversives par tel ou tel Etat. sale et P 
я être apporte une contribution mondiale tion 
raliste, et affronte — au travers d'une somme synthétique et critique — la ques essen“ 
la stratégie de l'é ion. Saurait en traiter ici les details. Le noeud 1 rap“ 
tiel est bien la cité 1 t qui place à l'avant-plan le changement du ure 
Port de la société à p ion. Cette dernière, congue jusqu'à présent de façon P ial 
ment instrume A dignité neuve en s'installant dans le Leg tiné à 
comme une nécessité. 1 ion ne peut plus étre un simple appareil des 


tre 
А met d 
la machine économique. Elle se doit = act“ 


Ju: 


A H H 1 an is 
| uto ~a-dire, dans l'acception cour: libre dis 
Toposer que Puissent étre mi i 


ant à l'obligati 


l'option essentielle de de 


utre, on est en 
iales ou méme 


P intégro ә R L 
` r les exclus de l'actuel systeme. 
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ates dm om E dese epis D a ln 
Symbolisé par la Brenn, rd mg Lager? EE 
les ateliers, les usines ler pieces dans eg Steg ep e е а ма асаа 
aux institutions taditianusllement scolaires ee a E br Cem 
Mais doit rallier des formes plus sou fs dons anisati : et О, Е СЕКЕР 
laire; dans ses objectifs de d E a а em zi : А ie a je a — 
les hommes aux — ues d'a неа ue e e ссн ы ^ > eng Ke 
apprendre et ee oe le r sa ond eif La alle 5 ds lune Fam =, ^ 
de th. Sie par i dee е ge ар pren re = ve; elle pose le probleme de la qualité 
par la qualité des attitudes de vie. 
e nes qui se posent ainsi aux pays sont assurément différents et varient 
sm ри ае développement économique et social, leurs traditions et leur 
Bet. rl ri leur forme d organisation politique, leurs philosophies. Pour- 
, tous formulent les mémes exigences d'un développement de l'éducation. 
Р. une mutation telle qu'on n'en a jamais connu, l'exigence d'éducation ap- 
Le er ыы une sécurité face à 1 avenir: Aucun pays ne pourrait y renoncer. Dans 
tiques al ule, Hagara Faure est formel: “la Commission a suggéré que dans les poli- 
an Ri estrategies éducatives, toute tendance néo-malthusienne et toute tentative 
29 E. P le développement de 1 éducation soient rejetées — ce pour des raisons 
Mice oe politiques et économiques (p. xxxv). Cette opportune position 
Ben Я à la croissance accélérée du cout de l'éducation; les quelques paragraphes qui 
coûts bprendre à ёре, traitent spécifiquement de 1а question de la réduction des 
Wh do re ee l'inquiétude et la réflexion. Considérant la croissance accélérée du 
Natio e l'éducation scolaire et son poids de moins en moins tolérable sur les budgets 
Crati ur pour des résultats qui dans les pays développés, n assurent pas la démo- 
eg, ei de l'accés et n'évitent pas la régression d'une part importante des sco- 
imm 5 vers des situations proches de l'analphabétisme, vers 1 obsolescence des for- 
qu’ ons et des connaissances, et dans les pays en voie de développement, n'assurent 
Gate е alphabétisation reportant souvent à fort long terme la scolarisation n 
lin T des enfants, ne font décroitre que relativement le pourcentage des analp K 
égres out en permettant l'augmentation de leur chiffre absolu, n ——— a 
geg aa de la majorité des enfants alphabétisés et la perte de l’essentiel de “4 
es Scolaire, les Etats devraient, par priorité, prendre en charge le recours 
Íormules nouvelles tant d'éducation récurrente que d'éducation des adultes. 
x est bien dans la voie d'une confluence du scolaire et de l'extrascolaire qu'il 
t chercher le fondement pour l'édification d'un systeme éducatif capable des 
gs Gone constantes indispensables. Si la richesse d'Apprendre à être tient dans 
:  &Pproche mondiale et pluridisciplinaire, il faut bien en marquer ICI les limites en 
Quant que — et il ne pouvait en être autrement - c'est un survol général de l'édu- 


at 5 
lon, mais global et cohérent. 


L'objectif de L'école et l'éducation pe 


e 
‚ Quatre études approfondies: quatre approc ‹ 
“Чгоре occidentale, l'étude de J. Dumazedier aborde la question selon des angles 


miliers et débouche sur la nécessité d'un double système, en même temps pour les 


„nes et les adultes et en même temps scolaire et extrascolaire; c'est le moyen de 
opinion de Dumazedier, sociologue des 


hant aux mentalités, qui exigeront dans 


rmanente est différent. C'est une collection 
hes trés diversifiées. Pour le lecteur 


Oisirs ir; 
TS, implique des réformes profondes, touc 
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ire 
: scolaire et extrascolair 
n puissant mouvement d'action culturelle scolaire et 
оу AE énération ou deux. f . ‘alld 
uvoir le réaliser en une g >  — S" 

pour E de P. Allouard porte plus spécifiquement sur les ing cm CET 

ч i i > n s'ins a 

ie ee sur le besoin concret d'éducation permanente tout en s'i 
ou Е = 
de tement dans une perspective de recyclage Professiönnel:. — Бидаш 
E^ ns l'approche pragmatique qu'apporte le groupe del L Sven *à l'âge або 
ans partant de la naissance et examinant le probleme Juega e soang 
qu'elle adopte le chemin de la science appliquée de l'éducation. C est vm св ри 
e profonde et un apport de recherche de grand intérét, Retenons c ep perio 
radoxe étonnant: “Еп conclusion, il semble que la notion européc ы c re le système 
i è américains ) 

permanente' répondrait sans doute mieux (aux problémes américain | aen ке 
Is. 5 ar je brated ane maio vi 
d'enseignement actuel aux Etats-Unis, (p. 168). Par le biais d'une ime 
Ecole Heureuse, ayant ‘‘pour tac soi et dont 
cation un instrument agréable en en de 

(р. 176), et en corollaire, l'individualis: 


‘ote DIE” 
qui se référe explicitement à son ee Zeg 
J. A. Comenius (1552-1670), on débouc iportance 
ducation permanente et on découvre éducation 
rique, trés proche d'une philosophie de l'é s affecte 
ion scientifique et technique de notre temps 


lans 
Ч in et l'homme dat 

таай, la nature du travail humain et 1 Se jamais 
son loisir et sa vie quotidienne, il rappelle que “l'homme de notre temp la 
fini d'apprendre" et que l'éduc. 


Vie" (p. 191). Il insiste: « 
long de la vie de chaque i 
de cette société,” Son p 
permanente, “principe 
éducationnel”. 
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MARCEL Ністев, Br 
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Benziger/Sauerländer, 1972, 183 5. DM 19,80; La Suisse au- 
l'éducation permanente L 
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ear einen Modellfall von internationaler Bedeutung schaffen konnte, 
i gentlich nur mit dem Engagement der Forscher erklären. 

Die Autorengruppe geht von der Voraussetzung aus, es sei ausgeschlossen, “sich 
Gedanken zum Bildungswesen ohne Berücksichtigung anderer gesellschaftlicher Sub- 
Systeme oder mit ausschließlichem Bezug auf die Gegenwart zu machen" (S. 15). 
Wie ernst sie es damit meint, zeigt schon der Aufbau des Buches: Im ersten Drittel 
Werden zunächst die als wichtig erachteten gesellschaftlichen Aspekte analysiert 
und eine ‘‘Prospektivstudie über einige Aspekte der schweizerischen Gesellschaft" 
entworfen, Dabei handelt es sich im wesentlichen um die folgenden Aspekte: Be- 
Vólkerungs- und Wirtschaftsentwicklung, Stellung der Familie und der Frau, Ver- 
haltnis zwischen Arbeits- und Freizeit, Lebensstandard, Urbanisierung und Kom- 
Munikation. Aufgrund vieler statistischer Unterlagen werden für die verschiedenen 
Bereiche Zukunftsprognosen gemacht und daraus in einem Katalog die Folgerungen 
für das Bildungswesen gezogen. 

" Natürlich konnte die Verquickung sozialer Analysen mit solchen des Bildungs- 
esens nicht problemlos gelingen. Aber die zentrale Forderung an das zukünftige 
Dildungswesen scheint mir zwangsläufig an die Ergebnisse der sozialen Prospektiv- 

"die gebunden zu sein, nämlich die Forderung nach “Rekurrenz des Bildungs- 

Systems", Damit soll das heute noch geltende Bildungsmonopol der Jugend ge- 
Tochen werden, Ein rekurrentes Bildungssystem bedeutet für die Autoren: "Es 
Soll jedem Erwachsenen die Móglichkeit offenstehen, an irgendeinem Punkt seines 
bens seine Ausbildung dort fortzusetzen, wo er sie aufgegeben hat” (S. 84). 

Auffällig ist, welch breiter Raum den Problemen des Zusammenspiels zwischen 
t ildungswesen und Wirtschaftswelt gegeben wird. Gewiß liegt darin eines der zen- 
alen Probleme einer derartigen Analyse; aber dem Leser stellt sich die Frage: Su- 
p en die Autoren nicht zu stark nach Anpassungsmóglichkeiten des Individuums an 
кы Interessen der Wirtschaft? Werden die Wiinsche der Betriebsleitungen nach 
‘Nem konfliktfreien Verhältnis zwischen den Interessen der Arbeitnehmer und Ar- 
“itgeber nicht zu stark berücksichtigt? Auf alle Fälle deutet die Zurückhaltung 
ĉi den Stellungnahmen zur Mitbestimmung im Betrieb auf einen gewissen Respekt 
© Autoren vor den Wünschen der Wirtschaft. 


au Vas an diesem Buch sehr positiv auffällt, ist der stan = 
i f die Praxis. Obschon man sich auf einer abstrakten Ebene bewegen muf, finden 


te Autoren immer wieder Gelegenheit, sich auf ganz Konkretes zu beziehen. Die 
s bnisse der Prospektivstudie führen zu Forderungen, die dann so konkret er? 
en können wie die folgende: “Anpassung der Wohnung an die Möglichkeiten des 
“2entralisierten Studiums (das Studierzimmer wird nicht mehr den Pfarrern vor- 
“halten sein)” (S. 56). Dieser durchgehende Bezug auf die Praxis gehört mit zu den 
ünden, warum man in diesem Buch so etwas wie einen Modellfall sehen kann. 


dig wiederkehrende Bezug 


Urs HAEBERLIN, Universität Konstanz 
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LENGRAND, PAUL. An Introduction to Lifelong Education. Paris: UNESCO, 
1970. pp. 99. $2.50, £0.75; Introduction à l'éducation permanente. 
Paris: UNESCO, 1970. 100 p. 10F. 


One ofthe problems which obstructs the implementation of the concept of lifelong 
education is that comparatively few people have much knowledge of it. There ате 
some who pay lip service to the idea without really attempting to understand it 
but unfortunately it remains true that for many the phrase itself has no meaning 
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sige a 4 3 =} engra 
nterests in education. Some may challenge Leng" ress 


uman endeavours in which greater obstacles to pros’ le 
‚ but the case is well argued and the reader ei 
ors likely to assist innovation. These are p 
testatión, development and its problem“ i j 
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shalling of a people’s energies” Чу mPetence, no spirit of enterprise, NO епі, 
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al action. Sof lifelong education, and outlines a strategy for Geet 


e ne lifelong education “backed by а called 
S, Programmes, in brief to all that isso apt 
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positions of responsibility, and 107 e? wider are at all those in peu : 
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Practice, it is essential that almost everyone becomes acquainted with the concept 
and their own part in the “collective enterprise" as Lengrand defines it. The mono- 
Staph can be highly recommended as essential first reading. 


C. D. Lecce, University of Manchester 


UNESCO. Final Report, Third International Conference on Adult Educa- 
tion, Tokyo, 25 July - 7 August 1972. Paris: UNESCO. ED/MD/25, 26. 
October 1972. pp. 101. 


UNESCO. Interdisciplinary Symposium on Lifelong Education, Unesco- 
House, Paris, 25 September — 2 October 1972. Paris: UNESCO. ED-72/ 
CONF. 1/15, 27. April 1973. рр. 15. 


dsländern der UNESCO hat die Bundesrepublik 
Vergleichsweise wenig über die Weltkonferenz für Erwachsenenbildung von 1972 
Pübliziert, Zwar ist inzwischen der AbschluBbericht auch in deutscher Sprache er- 
Schienen, und die Edition einiger Begleitmaterialien (25. "А Retrospective Inter- 
National Survey of Adult Education: Montreal 1960 to Tokyo 1972". Paris: UNES- 
Co, 1972) steht unmittelbar vor dem AbschluB, aber die Berichte in der Fach- und 
авеѕргеѕѕе über Verlauf und Ertrag der Konferenz halten sich nach Umfang und 
Dtensitát in bescheidenen Grenzen. Das mag einmal darauf zurückzuführen sein, 
aB sich die Erwachsenenbildung in der Bundesrepublik erst in Anfängen interna- 
tional orientiert — der Deutsche V olkshochschul-Verband macht hier seit geraumer 
Cit eine Ausnahme -, daß ferner einige Verhandlungsgegenstände unsere en 
Чоп Nicht betreffen (z.B. Alphabetisierungsprogramme), und daß schließlich 197 
Rech zu erwarten stand, die innovativen Absichten der Bund-Länder-Kommission 
ür einen selbständigen, quartären Bereich würden sich rascher realisieren, als es 
"аа finanzieller Restriktionen seither geschehen k 
er Final Report läßt das Ausmaß der Diskussione А : 
Spekte ee ie Erwachsenenbildung und die Formen ee E 
and praktischer Bescháftigung mit ihr noch einmal ins BewuBtsein treten. m. 
achverhalt wird besonders deutlich in den Passagen “Background and Scope o p. 
Onference”’ (S. 7), den Kommissionsberichten (8.21 DI den offiziellen en e 
und der umfänglichen Teilnehmerliste (S. 83 ff.). Auch die Bundesrepubli eem v 
minent vertreten, wobei das Übergewicht bildungsadministrativen Sachvers ani 
8egeniiber Praxis und Wissenschaft der Erwachsenenbildung auffällt. — 
‚Die 33 Empfehlungen (S. 39 ff.) lesen sich wie ein D. cogi rn 
‘Ber Wunschkatalog gegen wártiger Erwachsenenbildung = se? en Cie 
*r Konferenz haben internationale Organisationen wie ICUAE ( GE Se, 
Bros of University Adult Education) maßgeblich Anteil gehabt und demzu g 


fehlungen werden 
Te Parti s penes ónnen. In den ersten Emp ; 
all artikularinteressen einbringen Ко benhorizont von Erwachsenenbildung aus- 


gemeine Vorstellungen über den Aufga à on EE 
Sefächert id en wird, daß hinsichtlich der gleichzeitigen Berücksichtigung 


Im Gegensatz zu anderen Mitglie 


onnte. 
n, die Vielfalt der erörterten 
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ыа А ütirkeit besteht. 
bjektiver und objektiver Bildungsbedürfnisse weithin nn 
ap Bundesrepublik riicken auch in anderen Landern Aspe а Empfeh- 
ae = I ge in das Zentrum praktischer Erwachsenenbildung ( “Gesell: 
op а cae hinaus wird die Bedarfssituation in randständišchęð ee 
— = (Empfehlung 4) bewuBt gemacht und dann übergeleitet а Vor- 
S à in der ү Acsi bts nahezu aller ааа Aus: 
en Beziehung von Schul- und Erwachsenenbildung, ue 
bildong der in der Erwachsenenbildung Tátigen (Empfehlungen pus din BÉ vor 
liche Bearbeitung der für die Erwachsenenbildung relevanten К rag лга (Empfeh- 
allem auf die Notwendigkeit komparatistischer Studien komme ч тапа ей, 
lung 15). Die Anregung, Seminare mit komparatistischer Thematik zu Adult Educa- 
ist inzwischen von ICUAE und dem ICAE (International Council ‘ie метраи 3 
tion) aufgenommen worden, und Roby Kidd hat Versuche inter-kultu 
chender Studien in Gang gesetzt. ' ‚machte Ort 
Für unsere Situation mag besonders der von der Konferenz deutlich ge enbildung 
der Universitäten im praktischen und theoretischen Feld der regeert? 
belangvoll erscheinen, da die universitäre Erwachsenenbildung in den = von Wis- 
Jahren zu entscheiden hat, in welchem Mafe sie am Umsetzungsproze wen wird. 
senschaft — im Sinne praxisdienlicher “öffentlicher Wissenschaft” — ien. ic immer 
Absichtserklärungen und Wunschkataloge, wie sie auf internationaler ia , 
wieder entwickelt werden — es sei nur an die Dokumente des CC a Forms in 
der OECD und der EG erinnert (z.B. “Traditional and Non-traditiona 


isierung®” 
Post-compulsory Education”. Paris: OECD) bleiben solange ohne Reali 


es 
ogien hin ang 
chance, als sie nicht auf Bildungspolitik und Durchsetzungsstrategien 

legt sind. 


7 

Я Jtkonferen 

Hier hat ein internationales Symposium, das im Anschluf an die Weltk 
in Paris durchgeführt wurde (25. Se 
“Policies for lifelong education” 


e " WI 
N a bei di 
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tersuchungen gemacht werden. Hier wird der Erziehungswissenschaft ein Auftrag 
zugewiesen, der nur interdisziplinär bewältigt werden kann und der - abgesehen = 
einen ersten Versuch im Rahmen einer Tagung der Deutschen Gesellschaft für 
"uo sea (1971) — bisher noch kaum in Angriff genommen worden 
an Mm Dokumente kónnen auch der akademischen Erwachsenenbildung 
^ 5 ie der Wissenschaft von der Erwachsenenbildung in der Bundesrepublik 
Anregungen zur Ausweitung ihres Selbstverstándnisses vermitteln. 


JOACHIM H. KNOLL, Ruhr-Universitát Bochum 


Waroczyxskı, Rvszanp. Edukacja permanentna, Problemy — perspektywy. 
Warschau: Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 1973. 299 S. Zloty 34,- 


(Leinen). 


_ Der Verfasser, Professor an der Universitat Warschau und Direktor des Instituts 
für Pädagogik, geboren 1909, ist durch mehrere Werke zur auBerschulischen Päda- 
Вовік und zur Sozialpädagogik (pedagogika spoleczna) hervorgetreten und zählt zu 
den bekanntesten polnischen Erziehungswissenschaftlern (vgl. das Interview mit 
Professor Wroczynski in der Zeitschrift Nowa schola, Nr. 3/1974, S. 34 f.). 
e Das Buch Edukacja permanentna (Permanente Erziehung )baut auf den bis- 
drigen Arbeiten des Autors auf, stellt seinen Gegenstand aber in einen größeren 
historischen und zugleich internationalen Zusammenhang. Nicht eine Darstellung 
der "lifelong education" in Polen ist es, also eine Länderstudie, sondern ein umfassend 
Angelegter Versuch, die Hauptprobleme und Entwicklungsperspektiven einer per- 
Manenten Erziehung, wie sie sich in den entwickelten Industriestaaten gegenwartig 
arstellen, nach systematischen Gesichtspunkten zu analysieren. — . 
Vor allem zwei Aspekte charakterisieren den Ansatz R. Wroczyfiskis : Es geht ihm 
erstens um eine Herausarbeitung der Faktoren, welche die Notwendigkeit einer 
Permanenten Erziehung bewirkt haben, und zweitens um die Konsequenzen daraus 
für eine Reform des Erziehungs- und Bildungssystems. Die neun Kapitel des Bu- 
Ches behandeln demzufolge drei Themenbereiche: Zunächst werden ausführlich 
die verschiedenen Bedingungsfaktoren für den Wandel im Erziehungssektor be- 
Schrieben, dann die erkennbaren und im Gange befindlichen Veränderungen im 
ildungssystem unter dem Gesichtspunkt der permanenten Erziehung dargestellt, 
Und schließlich erfolgt in den beiden Schlußkapiteln die Verwirklichung von Prog- 
Nose und Modell des neuen Bildungssystems in Polen. Letzteres ist bekanntlich im 


Oktober 1973 vom polnischen Sejm in den Grundzügen beschlossen worden, nach- 
orarbeiten der politischen Entscheidung voran- 
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